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The HYndependent, 


ATLANTIS. 





BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 





(The legend of Atlantis, according to Plato, was re- 
ceived by Solon from the Egyptian priests at Sais, 
who claimed to have records of an antiquity un- 
known to the Greeks. Not the least curious part of it 
is that which relates to the Western Continent. 

“Once a mighty, warlike power, rushing from the 
Atlantic sea, spread itself with hostile fury over all 
Europe and Asia. That sea, indeed, was then naviga- 
ble, and had an island fronting that mouth which you 
in your tongue call the Pillars of Hercules; and this 
island was larger than Libya and Asia put together, 
and there was a passage hence for travelers of that 
day to the rest of the islands, as wellas from those 
islands to the whole opposite continent. . . . In 
this Atlantic island was formed a powerful league of 
kings, who subdued the entire island, together with 
many others, and parts alaoof the continent, besides 
which they subjected also to their rule the inland 
parts of Libya as far as Egypt, and Europe alse as far 
asTyrrhenia. . . . Subsequently, however, through 
violent earthquakes and deluges, which brought 
desolation in a single day and night, ... the 
Atlantic island was plunged beneath the sea and en- 
tirely disappeared; whence even now that sea is 
Deither navigable nor to be traced out,” . . .—The 
Timeeus, “' Plato,” Vol. II, pp. 328, 329, Bohn’s Edition. 

Atlantis figures largely in literature as a symbol or 
@ myth, but rarely, if ever, as a possible reality. } 





WHERE now the unbroken, boundless billow 
flows, 
Where sports the porpoise and the grim 
sbark’s haunt is, 
The golden slopes and purple peaks arose 
Of lost Atlantis. 


An island realm amid the Atlantic wave: 
So runs that marvelous legend of past 
ages, 
Which the wise Greek accepted from the grave 
Egyptian sages. 


’ Arealm of rivers, vales, and valiant men: 


Be it a myth or well-preserved tradition, 
To-day in fancy we may build again 
That early vision; 


Behold once more, with its empurpling skies, 
Mountains and groves and living sons and 
daughters, 
Bebold once more the vanished land arise, 
Green from the waters; 


Where now the unbroken, boundless billow 
flows, 
Where rolls the porpoise and the fell 
shark’s haunt is, 
The steadfast promontories and high plateaus 
Of old Atlantia, 


A land it was of love and hate and strife, 
Of unconsidered huts and lordly palaces: 
There men before us lived their little life 
Of hopes and fallacies ; 


The same old life, the same old ceaseless 
round 


Of fading yesterdays and brightening mor- 
rows, 


Till parting Age went stooping to the ground 
With many sorrows, 


Cities, sea- fronting, cooled by ocean gales, 
Were there, or g!caming far down fruitful 
valleys ; 
And harbors thronged with sun-illumined sails, 
Many-oared galleys ; 


High places where the gods’ great altars 
burned ; . 
Broad pasturage and quiet herds of cattle: 
And pageants of proud conquerors returned 
From war and battle. 
<a, 
There rose the fiery-orbed and lurid fame 
Of many a long-forgotten king or hero ; 
Loomed many a crime-obscured, accurséd 
pame— 


Borgia or Nero. 
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Huge armaments went forth, from that serene, 
Sea-tempered clime, to wars and subjugs- 


one ; 
For isle-enthroned Atlantis was a queen 
Among the nations. 


The neighboring islands owned her sovereign 
away; 
And kings in council! at her courts assem- 
bled. 
Even Europe (so we name those shores to- 
day), 
Even Europe trembled, 


When through the Straits of Hercules, along 
The affrighted borders, swept the fierce 
invaders, 
And from her thousand war-sbips leaped the 
the strong 
Swimmers and waders. 


Before Columbus saw the floating boughs, 
And odorous shores that seemed some In- 
dian Spice-lend; 
Before the adventurous Norsemen pushed 
their prows, 
Westward from Iceland: 


Ages before Norsemen or Genoese, 
The elder time (so said the Egyptian an- 
nals} 
Had known, beyond Atlantis and the sea's 
Dissevered channels, 


Another continent and cther men: 
Land of deep bays and many a mighty 
river! 
Ob! land we know! long lost, but found 
again, 
And loved forever! 


Was it the colonies Atlantis sent, 
That passed before the unremembering 
races, 
But left in stone, for our astonishment, 
Mysterious traces? 


Temples by tangled forests overgrown, 
Where hung the wreathéd snake and 
prowled the puma, 
Before the Aztecs came and reared the throne 
Of Montezuma! 


The children perished when the mother fell ; 
When fair Atlantis in her pride and glory 
Went down, and left but alien tongues to tell 
Her tragic story. 


For while her princes minded pomp and feast ; 
Her warriors, their far-sweeping enter- 
prises ; 
The merchant, his rich argosies ; the priest, 
His sacrifices ; 


While swarmed the toiling captives at their 
work, 
Raising the vast, eternal mausoleum; 
While shouting ranks filled high the ter- 
raced cirque 
Or Colosseum; 


And maids were wooed, and new careers 
begun, 
And cheerful soothsayers presaged the end- 
ing 
Of loves and wars (but could not see the one 
Great Woe impending); 
Then ominously the earth, beneath # thick 
And awful gloom on sea and land, resem- 
bling 
Nothing of day or night, heaved with a sick, 
Convulsive trembling. 


The rivers paused, the reeling ocean roared ; 
The feverish bills gave fitful moans and 
flashes ; 
And fire and cloud through yawning fissures 
poured, 
Lava and ashes. 


The waters, from the bared rock-rooted world 
And ghastly deep-sea bases, drew asunder, 
And closed again, with howling chaos hurled, 
Whirlwind and thunder. 








The land was sea, the sea was land! as if 
The loosened globe were suddenly forsak- 
ing 
Its old foundations ; mingled sea and cMff 
Tossing and breaking. 


They in the cities to the country fled, 
They of the hills and plains ran shrieking 
townward ; 
While all the earth seemed eddying with a 
dread, 
Slow shudder downward. 


Some in deep caves among the mountains hid, 
Some to the mounds and pyramids went 
flocking; 
But down went mountain, mound, and pyra- 
mid, 
Horribly rooking. 


8o all that island realm, from shore to shore, 
Shaken and heaved with direful undula- 
tions, 
Sank utterly; and Atlantis was no more 
Among the nations. 


Blotted the records of her great events; 
The sea closed over peak and promontory, 
Altars and gods, and men and monuments 
Of art and glory. 


There now the unbroken, boundless billow 
flows, 
The porpoise tumbles, and the grim shark’s 
haunt is; 
And even the place and epoch no man knows 
Of lost Atlantis. 


Cold as Oblivion, that awaits all flesh, 
All realms and races, is the wave which 
covers 
That land where once was passion and the 
fresh 
Young life of lovers. 


The bones of ships upon her temples rest, 
Huge-ribbed leviathans, and the ooze of 
ages. 
Far, far above her shrouded, peaceful breast 
The world-storm rages. 


No life amid her ruined chambers now, 
Save where some dull sea-wonster peers 
and burrows ; 
Across her sky the passing steamers plow 
Their cloudy furrows. 


There toand fro the world’s strong carriers fly, 
The shadow-breasted ships, the white- 
winged navies ; 
Nor know that down, far down that nether 
sky 
A nation’s grave is. 


New wealth, new wonders, new ambitions toss 
Above her; and the thought-transmitting 
cable 
Thride the dim ocean solitudes across 
That land of fable. 
—— 


A BRIEF HOMILY FOR THE NEW 
YEAR. 


BY W. ORMISTON, D.D. 


Tue greatest of all preachers, in the 
grandest of all sermons, to the largest of 
all congregations says: ‘‘ Be not anzious 
Sor themorrow.” The divine lesson, always 
appropriate, furnishes an excellent motto 
for the commencement of a new year. An 
indispensable element of bappiness is free- 
dom from all painful anxiety and forebod- 
ing care. Not the ills we know, but those 
we feai afflict us most. Many fail to enjoy 
the delights of the present, because their 
minds are filled with fearful apprehensions 
of the future. The shadow of coming 
events oges with sadness the enjoyment 
of the radiant scene around them. The joy- 
ous brightness of a filled cradle is dimmed 
by the pall of a dreaded coffin. The 
hilarious festivities of Christmas are re- 
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strained by the anticipated privations of an 
approaching Lent. The buoyancy of youth 
and the exuberant spirits of health are sup- 
pressed by the dread of age and the appre- 
hension of sickness. ‘The brightness of 
Spring, the beauty of Summer, the rich- 
ness of Autumn are all lessened by the 
prospect of a Winter, which will be pro- 
vided for when it comes. Such solicitude 
is as vexatious as it is vain. 

By the divine injunction, no interdict is 
laid on a dutiful and provident preparation 
for the future, or such 6 wise forecasting of 
probabilities as may tend to secure success 
in any undertaking in which we are inter- 
ested. Nor is it intended that we are to 
consider the birds, and neglect the ants. 
But the great Teacher reproves the wearlng 
carefulness of an anxious spirit and the 
futile fancies of a fearful and distrusting 
heart, and He shows by a variety of reasons 
avd illustrations that anxiety about how 
the future may affect our wordly affairs is 
alike contrary to the analogies of Nature, 
the epirit of the Gospel, and the scheme of 
Providence, and is, therefore, alike pe 
necessary, unbelieving, and unavailing. 

Our being, our life, and its conditions are 
beyond our control. Our very bodies are 
fashioned by Him. Our care, at best, can 
do but little. All we can do is to adorn or 
pamper them a little more or less. Our 
lives are wholly in His band, and, surely, 
the life is more than meat and the body 
than raiment. God’s greater gift includes 
the less. Life implies sustenance. If His 
beneficent hand tints the flower with 
beauty and fills it with fragrance, if He 
cares for the weak and the improvident 
among the inferior creatures he has formed, 
will He not, as a father, care for us? If 
their lower and transitory wants are not 
overlooked, will He forget the nobier needs 
of those created in his own likeness and re- 
deemed by the gift of His Son? Having 
given the greater, He will not withhold the 
less. He gives gifts to men with a boun- 
tiful, royal magnificence, with a loving 
and benignant spirit. He gives with an 
exuberance far transcending our needs and 
fitted to increase alike our delight and our 
devotion. 

The very power we possess of looking 
forward is kindly given to exalt and ep- 
noble us, Itis bestowed in order that we 
may undertake some wise work, far-reach- 
ing and enduring; that we may exercise 
faith and trust in God; that we may iay up 
treasure above, lean on the promises, and 
set our affections on things at God’s right 
hand; that the unseen and the future may 
have due and appropriate influence over us. 
Our ability to consider the future is given 
not that we may be overwhelmed with 
anxiety, care, and fear; but cheered by 
hope and well-grounded expectation. All 
anxious thought arises from a worldly dis- 
position and an unbelieving heart, and is 
inimical alike to happiness and holiness. 

Faith is indispensable to felicity; hope 
in God is necessary to human happiness; 
our spiritual nature is supreme, its claims 
are highest and first. The interests of the 
soul are paramount. Man is greater than 
avy of his productions, and more valuable 
than all his possessions. Other interests 
than those of time demand our supreme 
attention. The soul of man, neglected, 
unacknowledged, and uncrowned, asserts 
its native sovereignty and supreme author- 
ity; and, though dethroned, despoiled, 
robbed, it waits, pleads, appeals, demands, 
and its protest must be heard. Bling 
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as we may be to the fact, all other in- 
terests exist for it. The family, the social 
circle, the school, the state, the church, 
all industries and arts, all institutions and 
laws are only agencies for the training of 
the human soul, The deepest question 
concerning apy event, agency, or influence 
is: What character does it form? what nur- 
ture does it furnish for the soul? Does it 
develop a grander or a meaner manhood? 
Does it foster a weaker or a stronger faith? 
Hence the profound significance of our 
Lord’s question: What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul? Many overlook this, and seem only 
anxious about meat and drink and apparel, 
the merely outward and temporary, about 
guestions of material progress, social ad- 
vacement, political distinction, or national 
glory ; while underlying all the activities 
and enterprises which interest and occupy 
mankind are God’s gracious purposes and 
ministries of mercy to our world. Every 
new discovery, invention, or triumph of 
human genius or skit) furnishes a wider 
sphere for the culture of the soul. The 
material world is but a theater for the dis- 
play and discipline of the moral and spirit 
ual inman. Individual effort, even when 
selfish in its aims, is overruled for the gen- 
eral good, All toilers, in every sphere of 
human activity of mind or muscle, only 
carry out the designs and will of God and 
play a part in his great plan of redeeming 
love. No work or attainment unconnected 
with this plan is of any real or lasting value. 
By the constitution of our being we are re- 
quired to love righteousness and worship 
God, just as we are impelled to feed the 
body, cultivate the mind, improve the taste, 
and cherish the natural affections; and we 
ehould, therefore, be more anxious to main- 
tain a life of faith and love, purity and 
piety than to secure merely present and 
temporal enjoyment. 

In the wide reach and the long run, even 
worldly suceess is won by the Christian 
hand, rather than by the True 
religion honors the body, recognizes pres. 
ent thing 


and « 


godless 


s, duties, and interests, puts faith 
cience into everything, and, while 


it subordinates, fosters all our temporal con 
cerns, A genuine spiritual life not only 
penetrates and transfigures all, but outlives 


all. All else passes away; that alone re 
miins. When the end of life comes, all 
that a man carries with him is character. 
All the relations and possessions of earth 
are relinquished; only love, 
spiritual attainments are 


truth, and 
retained. The 
all the scenes, circum- 
instruments of time, and is 
alone eternal in its consciousness, respon- 


soul rises above 


stances, and 


sibilities, and blessedness. Let us remem- 
ber that our highest life demands our most 
earnest care and thought. Why should our 
spiritual concerns languish or our higher 
nature be overborne by the activities, anxie- 
ties, engagements, pursuits, or pleasures of 
the world?) Why should our confidence in 
God, our peace of mind, our enjoyment of 
life be marred by carking care and vain 
solicitude? Each day will have its own 
care. Why burden it with a loan of sorrow? 
As thy day thy strength shall be. God will 
give strength to bear any burden he im- 
poses, but not such as we needlessly and 
distrustfully assume, 

Let us begin the year with a firm faith 
in God's providence, an implicit trust in 
his mercy, and a lively hope in his prom- 
ises: and, casting aside all anxiousthought 
and disheartening fear, address ourselves 
to the work apima- 
ted by the assurance that he will make all 
things work together for good to them that 


heartily before us, 


love him and assured that he recognizes 
and will reward everything done for him 
God will crown 
1882 with his goodness, let us consecrate it 
to works of faith and labors of love; of 
faith more mighty and of love more mupifi- 
cent than the past year witnessed. 


orhis. As we doubt not 


“*Serve God and be cheerful.’ Each sorrow 
Is(with your will in God's) for the best. 
O’er the cloud hangs the rainbow. To-morrow 
Will see the biue sky In the west. 


**Serve God and be cheerful’ Religion 
Looks all the more lovely in white, 
And God is best served by his servant 
When, smiling, he serves in the light. 
** Sorve God and be cheerful.’ Live nobly, 
Jv right and do good. Make the best 
Of the gifts and the work put before you, 
And to God witbout fear leave the rest.” 
New Yorx City. 





LOSS. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 

ONLY so much the lees— 

One heart has fallen away— 
It took no light from the sun, 

No splendor out of the day. 
The sunshine seems the same, 

And the opal tints on the sea, 
And the golden-rod’s yellow flame, 

Yet something bas gone from me. 


One heart, one heart the less! 
When I name the names of my friends— 
One love that was born to bless, 
In a mirage of falsehood ends. 
The sunshine seems the same, 
And the opal tints on the sea, 
And the golden-rod’s yellow flame, 
Yet something has gone from me. 
EE 


BITS OF TRAVEL AT HOME. 


A TRIP INTO THE GUNNISON COUNTRY. 


BY H. H. 





Tue Valley of the Arkansas River, be- 
tween Pueblo aud Cafion City, forty-five 
miles long, has its one season of beauty, 
in Midsummer. August, which usually 
robs the earth of color and leaves it brown 
and faded, lights up this Arkansas Valley 
with superb tints, gay as a painter’s palette. 
The bee-plant comes into full flower, its 
purple, feathery heads waving sometimes 
as high as five feet from the ground, 
branching out in candelabra fashion, 
twenty, thirty, forty on a single stem; 
growing in great solid spaces, along road- 
sides, in barren cuts of the railroad, even 
between the ties of the track—no nook or 
corner without it. If Nature had intended 
this part of the Arkansas Valley to be in- 
habited exclusively by bees, she could not 
have planted their food more generously. 
And her next intent seems to have been 
sunflowers. These grow by the acre, of 
all hights, all sizes, from the stalwart tree- 
like stem, eight and nine feet up, with 
flowers like great golden shields, down to 
those low and delicate, with blossoms no 
bigger than garden chrysanthemums, but 
of as blazing a yellow as the huge shields 
which flaunt above their heads and shut 
them away from the sun. The castel!;‘ed 
drab-colored rocks and cliffs which wall 
the Arkansas River for the greater part of 
this forty-five miles make the best of back- 
grounds for these superb purples and yel- 
lows. Gray willows and an occasional bit 
of vivid green in 2 cornficld or meadow- 
pasture complete the show, and it is not 
to be outdone by anything in the Colorado 
Summer. One who has seen the Valley 
only in its usual bare, dusty, colorless, 
thriftless, disorderly state, littered with 
driftwoods, patched and blotched by strips 
and rims of barren sand, framed in the 
lifeless, desolate drab of the rocks and 
cliffs, could never believe that anything 
could make it a gay and sunny spot. 

I had thought I knewit well, having 
journeyed through it again and again, and 
on this Midsummer day, when we set out 
forthe Gunnison Country, [had said, weari- 
ly: ‘‘Can’t we avoid that tiresome drab 
valley? Must we go by way of Cafion 
City?” The valley and the city had noble 
revenge on me for the ignorant injustice of 
my speech. As we drew near the City, 
just before sunset, Pike’s Peak stood out 
far away in the north, clear, rosy red, 


to the highest heavens, and the little 
town lay a bower of green, radi- 
ant in the reflected light. Having come 


to it through such long stretches cf 
vivid purples and yellows mude the rosy 
red the mountain and the shining green of 
the foliage of the town seem A completing 
of a rainbow succession of colors. It was 
a marvelous transition, and offsetting to 
the dark gorge of the grand Canyon, into 
which we plunged, pussing in a moment 
out from sunlight to gloom, from peace- 
ful beauty of blossoming to threatening 
barriers and walls of stone. The sides of 
the grand Canyon, through which the 
Arkansas River here swirls out to the 
plains, are from six hundred to two thou- 
sand feet high for a space of ten or twelve 
miles. They are sheer precipices, seamed, 
furrowed, twisted, with overhanging masses 
of stone, threatening momently to fall; 
sharp curves; ledges here and there, with 
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firs mysteriously balanced on’ them; tow- 
ers, turrets, caves, and piles of itige»bow!l- 
ders, whieh seem to have toppled down only 
a second before. The river, compressed to 
a narrow, black brook, deep aud foaming, 
has cut a channel through. Men, resolved 
on going the shortest way tothe Leadville 
mines and filling their pockets quickest, 
have wrested a right of way out of 
the very grip of the water and the rocks 
and built a railroad in “the bottom 
of the terrible chasm. Two rail- 
road companies fought like wild beasts 
with each other for the Pass. Lawyers and 
witnesses and contrivers and _ plotters 
chased, in hot haste, back and forth across 
the country between Colorado and Washi 
ington, while armed men from both parties 
swarmed over the rocks of the Canyon, 
keeping guard and maintaining possession, 
and builders for both parties were let down 
by ropes into the gorge, and hewed and 
hacked away, defying and jeering each 
other across the roaring waters. It wasa 
shameful spectacle, and before it came to 
an end blood bad been spilled, forgreed of a 
little more gold a little sooner; and, after 
all had been said and done, and plotted and 
fought, the two companies had at last to 
make terms and agree to work in many 
ways together, for their interests are in- 
alienably connected and simple natural 
law compels them into decent fellowship 
with ove another. 

It was fast growing dark when we came 
out of the Grand Canyon into the low, 
mound-like hills and curves of the 
broad fields to west of it. Here 
are tillable lands and well-watered lands 
for grazing. Other rivers come in; the 
South Arkansas, from the beautiful high- 
lands of Poncha Springs, and the Poncha 
itself, a fine little river of a hasty temper. 
Here stand a grand half-circle of mountains, 
which were once favorite hunting-grounds 
of the Utes. One of the highest is named 
Ouray and another Chipeta, for their king 
and queen. A third is called Shavano, for 
one of their great men, the one who became 
chief when Ouray died. The traces of 
their tent-fires are not all trodden out yet, 
though the town of Poncha Springs is built 
where they used to pitch their summer 
camps. Pioneers in the wilderness find it 
uways safest and best, in building roads, 
to follow an old Indian trail. White 
men, with all their instruments and mathe- 
matics, do not come so near the truth of the 
shortest distance between two points. It 
would be interesting to know if the aborig- 
ines’ instincts had not also been always 
sure in the matter of sites; if the most 
beunutiful towns and villages have not always 
been planted on spots long ago selected and 
specially beloved by Indians. In all the 
country of which greedy and unjust 
Colorado has robbed tbe helpless Ute 
exiles there cannot be a fairer spot than 
this amphitheater in the South Arkansas 
Valley, and no town in the state has so 
beautiful a site as the town of Poncha 
Springs. 

The South Arkansas River flows through 
it. Mountain streams dash down steep 
passes to west and south of it. To the 
enst lie ranges of fine wooded mountains; 
to the south high hills, covered with pines; 
in the west lines and groups of grand peaks, 
from ten to fourteen thousand feet high; to 
the north and northwest a clear off-look 
hundreds of miles up the Arkansas Valley 
and into the great South Park. The town 
itself is only two years old. Its little 
wooden houses and _ battlement-fronted 
shanties have the expression of having just 
been stranded pell-mell on a stony beach, 
for the site of the town is unluckily on an 
old pebble-bed made of the wash of some 
great lake in bygone times. The worst of 
such bygones is that they are never by- 
gones. How the town of Poncha Springs 
is ever to be smoothed off or tidied up it is 
bard to see. Ove would think it would 
take at least a hundred years to pick up 
and carry away the stones now in sight in 
its streets. They are the only drawback on 
the beauty of the spot. 

The ‘‘Cottage Home Hotel” in Poncha 
Springs has an alluring expression after 
dark. It consists of a series of log cabins, 
connected and disconnected, all in a cotton- 
wood grove, through which little runs of 
water go gurgling about. Lanterns fastened 





on the trees shed dubious and uncertain 
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lights on irregular paths and plank walks 
hitherand thither. Doors wide open into 
what seem to be co-operative bedrooms; up- 
protected children asleep in baby-wagons on 
piazzas; bundles rolled up in blankets snor- 
ingin dark nooks under bushes; extempore 
or, at Jeast, temporary and incidental re- 
frigerafors made of open boxes set into the 
running water, anywhere aloug the plank 
walks, with butter, cream, etc. keeping 
cool im them—these are a few of the novel 
sights to be seen at the Cottage Home 
Hotel at nine o’clock of a Summer night. 
Next morning the spot is less pictur- 
esque. 

The road from Poncba Springs to Gun- 
nison lies through the Ponclha Pass to the 
south of the town; then westward, through 
another steeper pass, the Marshall. It 
used to bethoughta hard and often dan- 
gerous road for wagons; but narrow gauge 
railroads laugh at all difficulties in the way 
of precipices and ravines. Straight up on 
narrow ledges of precipices tugs and puffs 
the little train, making nothing of curves 
of twenty-four degrees and lifts of two 
hundred and eleven feet to a mile. A 
thirty-five-ton engine does it, and will take 
along six freight-cars loaded. 

From Poncha Springs tothe summit of 
the range is twenty miles. In more than 
one place the road runs three and four 
miles and makes less than one, so repeated- 
ly does it have to double on itself to creep 
up. At one spot three tracks are in sight, 
one above the other. Some of the deepest 
ravines are bridged from side to side and 
the space below filled inv with trestlework 
to the very bottom. The spot where the 
road crosses the range is ten thousand seven 
hundred feet above the sea. Here is a 
grand view westward. To the Pacific 
Ocean one might see, if his vision were 
good enough. There are only lower ranges 
to intervene in the distance. The horizon 
line is far down the Pacific Slope. In the 
foreground is the Tomichi Valley; wide 
stretches of meadow, iow hills on either 
hand, covered with thesad, gray sage. Be- 
yond this the great Gunnison Country, a 
blank, bare, slightly hollowed old lake-bed; 
mountainsin the far horizon; the Gunnison 
and Tomichi Rivers meeting and flowing 
through broad, green meadow-lands. 
From the summit of the range down into 
this valley is seventeen miles by the rail- 
road. The same sharp curves, doubling 
tracks, narrow ledges, and dizzy ravines as 
on the other side. 

The town of Gunnison is a confusion of 
tents, tin cans, shanties, wooden houses, 
with here and there a brick building or 
block. Itis the center of supplies for the 
whole Gunnison mining region, and will 
rise or fall, grow or dwindle, as rise or fall, 
grow or dwindle the mining industries 
within its range of connection. Just now 
itis in the stage of wild anticipation, iu- 
flated prices, and great prosperity. One 
single incident will illustrate its condition 
to-day. “‘Do you see that building over 
there?” said a Gunnison man to us, point- 
ing to a small story-and-a-half house, not 
more than forty feet wide. ‘‘That house 
cost me just twenty-seven hundred dollars, 
and I get two hundred and fifty dollars a 
month for it.” 

At the railway station the runners of 
two rival hotels swooped down upon all 
strangers arriving. One was fairly deaf- 
ened and dazed by their noise, and at first 
we feared serious altercation between them; 
but it proved to be good-na‘ured at bottom 
and an every-day occurrence. 

«« Everybody goes to the Tabor House.” 

‘* Here you!” (to a person stepping into 
the other hotel’s coach)—‘‘ Here you! that 
isn’t where you want to go! You don’t 
want to go out into the prairies tosleep. Do 
you?” ‘A cyclone will blow you out o’ 
bed, mister, before morning; or blow the 
house down over your head, more likely.” 
“*You can’t turn round to write a letter in 
their rooms over there. They ain’t bigger’n 
good-sized match-boxes!” 

It was under the fire and counter-fire of 
such sentences as these, and clutched and 
pulled to right and left by the vociferators, 
that we, at last, succeeded in seating our- 
selves in the coach belonging to the hotel 
we had been told was the best in Gunni- 
son. It would have been a terrible thing 
to know what the worst one was like. 

Beyond Gunnison there is as yet no going 
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by rail, and they who would drive from Gun- 
nison to Lake City in one day must set off 
betimes and be sure of their horses. We 
set off betimes—that is always easy to do; 
but to be sure about livery horses is like 
being sure about lottery blanks and prizes, 
and in this instance we drew blanks. One 
spirited horse, who would pull the whole 
load, rather than have it flag; a lazy, crafty 
mare, who would contrive to keep up & 
little trivial sham of a trot, in her loose 
traces, and not draw a pound’s weight— 
that was the “first-rate team” which the 
Gunnison liveryman had assured us would 
do the fifty miles between Gunnison and 
Lake City in a day, “‘ easy.” 

Before we had been three hours on the 
road the ‘‘free horse” had overworked 
himself. It had become certain that we 
could vot get through to Lake City, and 
seriously perplexing to know where we 
should pass the night. 

The way to the Lake City mining region 
is first westward, up the valley of the Gun- 
nison River, then south, over great divides 
and up the valley of the Lake Fork branch 
of the Gunnison. 

The Guunison Valley is narrow, fertile, 
and green, though but little cultivated. 
The road winds along high, rocky ledges 
above it, and above the road again are still 
more rocky ledges, piling up into walls 
hundreds of feet high. The Divide, which 
lies between this valley and the Lake Fork 
Valley, is harder to cross than a mountain- 
range. Passes over mountain-ranges wind, 
rise, and sink, have intervals of restful 
levels ; but the road over this divide is one 
dull, steady, dogged climb through miles 
of low sage-brush, uvrelieved by aspot of 
green. Stretch after stretch after stretch 
we climbed, each treacherous _ hori- 
zon promising to show us a descent, but 
revealing only another great stretch of 
sage, with seemingly endless ridges in front. 
Three long bours of this breugbt us to the 
nooning-place, a little knot of log cabins, 
in a sandy open, without a tree to shade 
them. The place is worth describing, as 
one type of the life of Colorado pioneers. 
Theinn cabin has two rooms—the first a 
sort of rude shop or office; the second, the 
living. In one corner of thisroom is a sort 
of broad lounge or bed; in the opposite 
corner, the cooking-stove; in a third, the 
long dining-table, at which every day 
the stage-passengers take dinner; in the 
fourth corner a big table, with shelves 
above it, where are kept, behind calico cur- 
tains, all the table-dishes, glasses, ete. On 
a similar row of calico-curtained shelves, 
near the stove, are rows of canned meats, 
vegelables, etc. In the middle of the room 
isa big post, going up through the roof. 
On rows of wooden spokes, fastened to 
this, hang the clothes of the family. This 
one small room is bed-room, dining-room, 
kitchen, china-closet, store-room, sitting- 
room. It was very neat, and the week's 
fresh-ironed clothes, which hung on tbe 
spokes of the center post, were white 
and smooth. A few bunches of dried 
grasses and small chromos hung on 
the rough log walls. The woman was a 
splendid animal, with a fierce, passionate 
face, on which all sorts of inexplicable 
looks went chasing each other, like storm- 
clouds iv an angry sky. It was with a sort 
of suppressed fury that she received the 
request to prepare a dinner. Evidently she 
regarded it as a work of supererogation to 
prepare another dinner that day, the stage. 
passengers having just dined and gone on. 
The way in which she washed her dishes 
und set her table, if it had been acting on 
the stage, would have made an actress’s 
fortune. No attempts at conciliation, at 
social talk drew from her anything more 
than scornful monosyllables; yet her whole 
atmosphere was quite unlike that of mere 
common ill-nature. There was a certain 
tragic quality in it; a something half-terri- 
ble. The husband seemed an ordinary 
well-meaning kind of man; nothing arbi- 
trary or cruel about him. There were two 
children: a boy, perhaps three, asleep on 
the lounge, and a little girl, seven or eight. 
To the little girl she spoke with the same 
sort of concentrated, suppressed rage that 
she did te us. The situation was a study. 
Evidently, we had no key to it. On the 
sewing-machine lay a Harper’s Bazar and 
Peterson's Magazine. Taking up the latter, 
and secing the heading of a story ‘‘ By 





Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens,” 1 exclaimed to my 
friend: 

‘*Why, this is odd. Mrs. Stephens has 
been dead for some time.” 

*“‘No! She ain’t!” cried the woman, 
turning round savagely from her dish-tub 
and resting her hands on its edges, with her 
arms a-kimbo. ‘She ain’t dead. She’s 
writin’ all the time.” 

This, then, was the sort of aliment on 
which this fierce nature fed. Harper's 
Bazar for the fashioning of her clothes, and 
silly love stories for the fashioning of her 
ideas and ideals of life. No wonder that 
the wilderness seemed unlovely to her and 
daily drudgery intolerable. 





ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF DANIEL WEBSTER’S BIRTH. 


BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D., LL. D. 


THE 18th of next January will complete 
a century since the birth of Daniel Web- 
ster. New Englanders who were boys 
when he stood at the maturity of his 
powers and the summit of his fame can 
never forget the impression which they 
had respecting him. After the famous 
“Reply ” to Hayne, in which he confuted the 
nullification doctrine of the South Carolina 
politicians, and pronounced his splendid 
defense of Massachusetts against the asper- 
sions cast upon her, he was regarded by 
his consti'uents with an almost idolatrous 
admiration. The most striking passages 
from his orations were on the lips of school- 
boys. His appearance in any public place 
drew a crowd who were eager to gaze on 
him. In truth, the first view which one 
gained of his spacious brow and majestic 
look made an epoch in one’s experience 
that was never to be forgotten. His pres- 
ence in athrongof public men appeared 
to dwarf every one near him. His deep 
voice hushed the largest auditory in rapt 
attention. If he often and, perhaps, 
usually spoke without special fervor, all 
felt that there was hidden a volcanic 
energy, which, on a fit occasion, might 
burst forth with an overpowering effect. 
Even when an old man, haggard and 
“‘weary with the storms of state” and 
what he considered the ingratitude of the 
people, none could look on him without 
being struck with his kingly mien: 


“Deep on hia front engraven 
Deliberation sat and public care ; 

And princely counsel in his face yet shone 
Majestic, though in ruin.” 


Webster had the solid training of u New 
England home and of a New England col- 
lege, a college whose chartered rights it 
was bis good fortune in after days to vin- 
dicate in one of his principal forensic ef- 
forts. He became a student of Coke and 
Blackstone. He had the education of an 
English lawyer, and with it came aninbred 
conservatism, which led him to ally him- 
self to the Federal Party and to cherish 
through life a habit of thought averse to 
Democratic innovations. Most of our old 
statesmen (Jefferson is the no'able exception) 
carried into public life the feelings which 
were inspired by the study of English law 
and by English constitutional traditions. 
It is only in recent times that the Govern- 
ment has fallen more under the guidance 
of men like Mr. Lincolvu, of a type more 
purely American, by whom what we may 
term the continuity of English political life 
on our soil has been in a measure broken. 

Of the strength and clearness of Webster’s 
understanding there is no need to speak 
Coming forward at a day when a more 
florid style of speaking and writing was in 
vogue among us than is tolerated at present, 
he exhibited from the beginning a certain 
massive simplicity. His diction was pure 
English; it was largely Saxon English. His 
propositions were definitely stated. His 
statements were so lucid that, when his 
cause was a good one, argument was hardly 
required to sustain them. His reading of 
the English classics was not narrow, if it 
could not be considered very wide, in its 
range. He lived on the great authors, as 
Shakespeare and Milton. Heasked to have 
Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy” read to him when he was 
near his end, that he might test the 
clearness of his consciousness. He loved 
Nature in its grander aspects. He took 
delight in the mountains and the ocean. It 
was his habit frequently to refer to 
the sun—‘‘that luminary,” as he some 
times designated it, with sonorous tone, 
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as he 


pointed upward to the sky. 
All of his readers will remember the perora- 
tion so often quoted from his speech against 
Hayne: ‘‘ When my eyes shall be opened 
for the last time to behold the sun in his 
setting,” etc. Beyond this interest in the 
more sublime aspects of the material world, 
he manifests no remarkable activity of im- 
agination. There is no fertility in imag- , 
inative illustration. He stands as to this 
quality in contrast with Burke, in whom 
to the imagination of a poet was added the 
solid qualities of intellect, in which Webster 
resembled him. There are no traces of a 
speculative genius in politicsto be met with 
in Webster's productions. No imagiuary 
** Republic,” like that of Plato or of Harring- 
ton ever sprang from his common-sense 
brain. He had not, probably, the curiosity 
as to the history of pdlitics and the 
taste for pbilosophical discussion which 
prompted the elder John Adams to write 
on political constitutions. It need not be 
said that be had no affinity with the doc- 
trinaixe politics and visionury theorems of 
amind like that of Jefferson. The more 
sober and cautious temper of Madison— 
when he did not give way to Jefferson’s in 
fluence—-was much more akin to the spirit 
of Webster. There are not many political 
maxims, not many striking generalizations 
or suggestions pertaining to government to 
be gathered from the speeches of Webster. 
He was a sound lawyer, of extraordinary 
common sense, familiar with the English 
and American systems of polity, and 
possessed of those partly indefinable per- 
sonal qualities which fit them to command 
the respect of men and to sway communi- 
ties which are sufficiently intelligent to 
appreciate them. 

The speeches of Webster at the bar, 
such as that in the Crowninshield Murder 
Case, the Dartmouth College Case, the 
Girard Will Case, gave him a renown 
which extended far beyond the circle of 
jurists and lawyers. Of his political ors- 
tions, the speeches to which we have ad- 
verted on the relation of Federal to state 
authority are justly the most conspicuous. 
In the earlier part of his public life he 
advocated Free Trade and placed that doc- 
trine on statesmanlike grounds. He showed 
an insight into the laws of political econ- 
omy. later, when he took the side of the 
manufacturers and advocated protection, 
he still kept his consistency by founding 
his new position not on abstract grounds, 
but on the fact of an ‘implied contract be- 
tween the National Government and thuse 
who had embarked their capital in manu 
facturing industry. The diplomatic papers 
of Webster are among the best argued of 
his productions. In his famous Hulse- 
mann Letter, which was written with the 
aid of Edward Everett, he set the bad ex- 
ample of writing dispatches, not to influ- 
ence those to whom they are addressed, 
but for ‘‘ buncombe.” Its eloquent boasting 
was read with unmingled delight by the 
majority of Americans. He conducted the 
negotiations on the Northeastern Boundary 
dispute, and on other points in dispute with 
England, with masterly ability. Even 
when he took ground adverse to humane 
views of public law, as in his Creole Let- 
ter (which he himself considered one of the 
ablest of all his writings), he showed con- 
summate power as a legal reasoner. 

It is known to everybody that, in the 
closing part of Webster’s career, he was 
thought by many of his former devoted 
admirers to have proved faithless to the 
cause of human freedom. His support of 
the ‘‘compromise measures” of 1850, in- 
clading the Fugitive Slave Bill of Mason, 
of Virginia, alienated a great number who 
could not reconcile his abandonment of the 
Wilmot Proviso with his former pro- 
fessions, and questioned his sincerity ia the 
reasons assigued by him for refusing to 
vote for the prohibition of slavery in New 
Mexico. It was extensively felt that the 
Slave Power were aided in their purpose to 
gain control over national legislation for 
the fortifying of their institution by the 
course which Webster took. His counsel 
to his own people ‘‘to conquer their preju- 
dices” was heard with mingled sorrow and 
wrath. He was looked on as an apostate 
from a rigliteous cause, who Lad been won 
over to its enemies by the hope of attaining 
to the Presidency through their help. It is 
to be feared that the ambition to crown his 








career by being chosen to that high office 
had its influence in persuading him to fall 
in with the settlement of 1850, which em- 
braced provisions justly obnoxious to the 
anti-slavery feelings of the North. It is 
due to Webster, however, to say that the 
constitutional requirement relative to the 
number of slaves, hateful as it had become, 
carried in it, to the eyes of a constitutional 
lawyer, an obligation which could not 
well be evaded, as long as the Union 
should continue with its fundamental law 
unaltered. Still more important is it to 
remark that, on one great point—the im- 
portance of the Union and the real peril of 
the Union— Webster evinced, as events have 
proved, a sugacity more profound than his 
antagonists, than anti-slavery men of the 
North, generally possessed. How common 
it was to hear it said that the South ‘‘ could 
not be driven out of the Union.” How 
often were observations heard to the effect 
that a rupture of the Union could not be so 
great an evil. One zealous section of the 
anti-slavery reformers, the party of Garri- 
son and Phillips, denounced the Union and 
clamored for the dissolution of it. The 
American people came, at last, to see that 
Union is a great necessity, an inconceivable 
benefit. They came to see that to give up 
the Union is to imperil and probably to 
wreck civilization on this continent. They 
came to see that the South not only could 
‘be kicked out of the Union,” but might 
of their own accord take up arms to destroy 
it. It is mere justice to allow that the pro- 
found sense of the value of the Union 
which Webster honestly entertained had 
its share in determining him to make con- 
cessions which it would cost a man 
without this perception no effort to deny. 
If he put io peril the other great and 
paramount interest, that of Liberty, for 
the sake of the Union, the mistake 
may still be visited by a condemna- 
tion too harsh. That he was really at- 
tached to Union and Liberty—not only lib- 
erty as regards foreign control and domes- 
tic usurpation, but liberty for all the in- 
habitants of the land, black and white— 
there ought to be no doubt. He never ad- 
mitted that slavery is right, that it is ap- 
proved in the Bible, or that it is beneficent. 
He never allowed that the slaveholder, un- 
der the Constitution, could hold his slaves 
in the territories. He always declared that 
he would support the exclusion of slavery 
from the territories, whenever an enact- 
ment was needful for the purpose. 

Of the eminent statesmen whose names 
are usually associated with that of Web- 
ster, Calhoun hada more subtie and meta- 
pliysical mind and perbaps a stronger 
taste for political disquisition than any 
other of the group. Clay wasa_ political 
leader and a demagogue (in the better 
meaning of the term) whom neither of 
the others in this province equaled; but he 
hardly belongs in the rank of statesmen. 
He stands midway, like Mr. Seward, at a 
later day, between the state‘man and poli- 
tician. John Quincy Adams had more 
knowledge than all of the rest, taken to- 
gether, and lacked only a more cordial 
sympathy with men and more power of 
self-control to render him the peer, if not 
the superior ef the foremost; but Webster 
in breadth of understanding, solidity of 
judgment, and balance of intellectual 
powers stands at the head of the list. 

Yale THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





FAITH’S ALCHEMY. 


BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL. 





Some statements of the Bible seem ag 
startling and impossible as the dream of 
the philosopher’s stone. Surely, it is- as 
easy to turn all things into gold as to verify 
the promise that ‘‘no good thing will God 
witbhold from them that walk uprightly.” 
Where are the people who possess all good 
things? Not the adherents of any favored 
sect, for then all controversy would cease 
and faith give place to right. Shall we 
take refuge in the limitation of the promise 
to those who walk uprightly, and reply 
that until we find persons who never waver, 
steop, or stumble it cannot be said the 
promise has failed. But it is addressed to 
fallible mortals, and by the upright must 
be meant those who, in spite of failings, 
honestly and habitually try to be right with 
God. Do such persons enjoy all things 

















This is not 


generally regarded as good? 
the teaching of the Bible. It is unfair to 
interpret any book or document by the 
meaning we choose to place on some single 
sentence opposed to the general tenor of it. 
The Bible in all its teachings and narra- 
tives shows that ‘‘ many are the afflictions 
of the righteous.” No one fs invited to be 
a Christian by the bribe of receiving all the 
things the world accounts “‘ good.” 

What, then, is the meaning of the prom- 
ise? That is good which is for our com- 
plete and lasting advantage. A bed in a 
garden may be cultivated, a wing of a 
house decorated, a member of the body 
cared for so as to entail injury on the 
whole. It would not, therefore, be a good 
A child may be gratified by a berry 
or a toy which may prove a fatal injury. 
Bitter medicine, a painful operation, a dif- 
ficult task, though regarded by the child as 
very evil, may be good things no wise 
parent would withhold. 

Two important facts must be weighed in 
the scales of this argument. Man is spir- 
itunl and immortal. The soul is more im- 
portant than the body. As the physical 
pature is developed by exercise and the 
mental by education, so the spiritual by the 
Alscipline of trial. If, thus, weare trained to 
the conquest of self-will, to filial submis- 
sion, and confidence toward God, it is a 
good thing, of supreme value. 

Man is also immortal. The present life 
is the childhood, the training-time of eter- 
nity. If, then, a transitory grief helps to 
fit us for everlasting bliss, it must be good, 
and not evil. 

ut who can tell what is thus good? 
We feel present pain and pleasure, but can- 
not see their spiritual results. It is not 
necessary, it is not possible that we should. 
God does, and he has the power so to over 
rule all things so as to secure the desired 
end. We do not argue the matter with un- 
believers. They point to our poverty, sick- 
ness, disappointments, desires unsatisfied, 
prayers apparently refused; and in the 
faith God's word warrants and his Spirit 
produces we reply, with Faber: 


thing 


“ Ills that God blesses are my good, 
All unblest good ta il; 
And all is right that seems most wrong, 
If it be his dear will.” 


This is the alchemy that turns sorrow into 
joy, sickness inte health, death into life. 
It is illustrated in the history of God's chil- 
dren. We see it in the case of Joseph and 
Moses and David and Asaph (Ps. Ixxiii) 
Bt. Paul learned to glory in the thorn in the 
flesh 

A poem by Frances Havergal describes 
the struggle of a young girl who wished to 
learn an casier music lesson than the one 
given her; but who afterward charmed all 
listeners. The moral deduced is: ‘ Trust 
and obey ” 


“ The Illa we sce, 
The mysteries of sorrow, deep and long, 
The dark enigmas of permitted wrong 
Have all one key. 
This strange, sad world fs but our Father's school; 
All chance and change His love shall grandly over- 
come 
What though to-day 
Thou canst not trace at all the hidden reason 
For His strange dealings through the trial season, 
Trust and obey; 
In after life and light all shall be plain and clear.” 


not what they seem. God 
alone perceives their true value and lasting 
results 


Things are 


He is infinitely wise, and cannot 
err; infinitely strong, and cannot fail; in- 
finitely kind, and cannot neglect. He will 
keep back nothing that is good, however 
we may deprecate it; nor give us what 
would injure, though we beg for it with 
outstretched arms. 

If the vine were sensitive and could 
epeak, it might utter a cry at the stroke of 
the pruning-knife; but, if it were wise and 
in its fruitfulness, it would ac- 
knowledge that if the vinedresser had cut 
it less he would have withheld a good 
thing. If the corn-field were sensitive and 
could speak, it would not, if wise, ask to 
be spared the plunging plow and the tor- 
turing harrow. This is our culture time, 
the great harvest. That is 
best which promotes the fruitfulness 
in which God _ delights, and which 
will be our own true glory by his 
grace. Christians must not judge of things 
as men do whose possessions and hopes are 
limited by the present. We are pilgrims, 
and must estimate circumstances in view 
of their influence not so much in making 


gloried 


in view of 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


us comfortable on our way as in helping 
us home. Nobler aims involve severer 
toil, flercer conflicts, costlier sacrifice. If 
we seek a nobler goal, let us not envy 
others their smoother path. If we would 
win a richer prize, we must fight a stern- 
er battle. If we would attain a loftier 
hight, we must clamber up sharper crags. 
“The easy path in the lowland hath little of grand or 
But cians ascent leadson toa wide and glort- 
ous view. 
Peopled and warm is the valley, lonely and chill 
the hight; 


But the peak that is nearer the storm-cloud is 
nearer the atars of light.” 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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JOSEPH SMITH AT NAUVOO. 
L 





BY THE HON. JOSIAH QUINCY. 


It is by no meansimprobable that some 
future text-book, for the use of generations 
yet unborn, will contain a question some- 
thing like this: What historical American 
of the nineteenth century has exerted the 
most powerful influence upon the destinies 
of hiscountrymen? And it is by no means 
impossible that the answer to that inter- 
rogatory may be thus written: Joseph Smith, 
the Mormon prophet. And the reply, ab- 
surd as it, doubtless, seems to most men 
now living, may be an obvious common- 
place to their descendants. History denls 
in surprises and paradoxes quite as start- 
ling as this. The man who established a 
religion in this age of free debate, who was 
and is to-day accepted by hundreds of thou- 
sands asa direct emissary from the Most 
High—such a rare human being is not to 
be disposed of by pelting his memory with 
unsavory epithets. Fanatic, impostor, 
chariatan he may have been; but these 
hard names furnish no solution to the 
problem he presents tous. Fanatics and 
impostors are living and dying every 
day, and their memory is buried with 
them; but the wonderful influence which 
this founder of a religion exerted and still 
exerts throws him into relief before us not 
asa rogue to be criminated, but as a phe- 
nomenon to be explained. The most vital 
questions Americans are asking each other 
to-day have to do with this man and what 
he has left us. Is there any remedy heroic 
enough to meet the case, yet in accordance 
with our national doctrines of liberty and 
toleration, which can be applied to the de- 
moralizing doctrines now advanced by the 
sect which he created? The possibilities of 
the Mormon system are unfathomable. 
Polygamy may he followed by still darker 
‘*revelations.” Here is a society resting 
upon foundations which may at any mo- 
ment be made subversive of every duty 
which weclaim from the citizen. Must it 
be reached by that Jast argument which 
quenched the evil fanaticisms of Milhau- 
sen and Miinster? A generation other than 
mine must deal with these questions. Burn- 
ing questions they are, which must give a 
prominent place in the history of the coun- 
iry to that sturdy self-asserter whom I vis- 
ited at Nauvoo. Joseph Smith, claimiogto 
be an inspired teacher, faced adversity 
such as few men have been called to meet, 
enjoyed a brief season of prosperity such 
as few men have ever attained, and, finally, 
forty-three days after I saw him, went 
cheerfully to a martyr’s death. When he 
surrendered his person to Governor Ford, 
in order to prevent the shedding of blood, 
the prophet had a presentiment of what was 
before him. ‘I am guing like a lamb to 
the slaughter,” he is reported to have said; 
‘*but Iam ascalm as a Summer’s morning. 
I have a conscience void of offense and 
shall die innocent.” I have no theory to 
advance respecting this extraordinary man. 
1 shall simply give the facts of my inter- 
course with him. At some future time 
they may be found to have some bearing 
upon the theories of others who are more 
competent to make them. Ten closely- 
written pages of my journal describe my 
impressions of Nauvoo, and of its prophet, 
mayor, general, and judge; but details, 
necessarily omitted in the diary, went 
into letters addressed to friends at home, 
and I shall use both these sources to make 
my narrative as complete as possible. I 
happened to visit Joseph Smith in com- 
paby with a distinguished gentleman, who, 





if rumor may be trusted, has been as con- 
scientious a journal-writer as was his father. 
It is not impossible that my record may 
one day be supplemeoted by that of my 
fellow-traveler, the Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams. 

It was on the 25th of April, 1844, that 
Mr. Adams and myself left Boston for the 
journey to the West which we had had for 
some time in contemplation. I omit all 
account of our adventures—and a very full 
account of them is before me—until the 14th 
of May, when we are ascending the clear, 
sparkling waters of the Upper Mississippi in 
the little steamboat ‘‘ Amaranth.” With one 
exception, we find our fellow-passengers un- 
interesting. The exception is Dr. Goforth. 
A chivalric, yet simple personage is this 
same Doctor, who has served under General 
Jackson at the Battle of New Orleans and 
is now going to Nauvoo, to promote the 
election of the just nominated Henry Clay. 
It is to this gentleman we owe our sight of 
the City of the Saints, which, strangely 
enough, we had not intended to visit. 
Though far from being a Mormon himself, 
Dr. Goforth told us much that was good 
ard interesting about this strange people. 
He urged ua to see for ourselves the result 
of the singular political system which had 
been fastened upon Christianity, and to 
make the acquaintance of his friend, Gen. 
eral Smith, the religious and civil autocrat 
of the community. ‘‘ We agreed to stop at 
Nauvoo,” says my journal, ‘‘ provided some 
conveyance should be found at the landing 
which would take us up to General Smith’s 
tavern, and prepared our baggage for this 
contingency. Owing to various delays, we 
did not reach the landing till nearly mid- 
night, when our friend, who had jumped 
on shore the moment the boat stopped. re- 
turned with the intelligence that no car- 
riage was to be had, and so we bade him 
adieu, to go on our way. But, as we still 
lingered upon the hurricane deck, he 
shouted that there was a louse on the land- 
ing, where we could get a good bed. This 
changed our destiny and just at the last 
moment we hurried on shore, Here we found 
that the ‘ good bed’ our friend had promised 
us was in an old mill, which had been con- 
verted into an Irish shanty. However, we 
made the best of it, and, having dis- 
possessed a cat and a small army of cock- 
roaches of their quarters on the coverlet, 
we lay down in our dressing-gowns and 
were soon asleep.” 

We left our lowly bed in the gray light 
of the morning, to find the rain descending 
in torrents and the roads knee-deep in mud. 
Intelligence of our arrival had in some mys- 
terious manner reached General Smith, 
and the prophet’s own chariot, a comforta- 
ble carryall, drawn. by two horses, soon 
made its appearance. It is probable that 
we owed the alacrity with which we were 
served to an odd blunder which had com- 
bined our names and personalities and set 
forth that no less a man than ex-President 
John Quincy Adams had arrived to visit 
Mr. Joseph Smith. Happily, however, Dr. 
Goforth, who had got upon the road before 
us, divided our persons and reduced them 
to their proper proportions, so that no trace 
of disappointment was visible in the group 
of rough-looking Mormons who awaited 
our descent at the door of the tavern. It 
was a three-story frame house, set back 
from the street and surrounded by a white 
fence, that we had reached after about two 
miles of the muddiest driving. Pre-em- 
inent among the stragglers by the door 
stood a man of commanding appearance, 
clad in the costume of a journeyman car- 
penter, when about his work. He was a 
hearty, athletic fellow, with blue eyes 
standing prominently out upon his light com- 
plexion, a long nose, and a retreating fore- 
head. He wore striped pantaloons, a linen 
jacket, which had not lately seen the wash- 
tub, and a beard of some three days’ growth. 
This was the founder of the religion which 
had been preached in every quarter of the 
earth. As Dr. Goforth introduced us to the 
prophet, he mentioned the parentage of my 
companion. “God bless you, to begin 
with!” said Joseph Smith, raising his hands 
in the air and letting them descend upon 
the shoulders of Mr. Adams. The benedic- 
tion, though evidently sincere, had an odd 
savor of what may be called official famil- 
iarity, such as a crowned head might adopt 
on receiving the heir presumptive of a 
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friendly court. The greeting to mé was 
cordial—with that sort of cordiality with 
which the president of a college might 
welcome a deserving janitor—and a blessing 
formed no part of it. ‘‘And now come, 
both of you, into the house!” said our host, 
as, suiting the action to the word, he ush- 
ered us across the threshold of his tavern. 

A fine-looking man is what the passer-by 
would instinctively have murmured upon 
meeting the remarkable ind‘vidual who had 
fashioned the mold which was to shape 
the feelings of so many thousands of his 
fellow-mortals. But Smith was more than 
this, and one could not resist the impres- 
sion that capacity and resource were natural 
to his stalwart person. I have already 
mentioned the resemblance he bore to Elisha 
IT Potter, of Rhode Island, whom I met in 
Wasbington, in 1826. The likeness was 
not such as would be recognized in a pic- 
ture; but rather one that would be felt in a 
grave emergency. Of all men I have met, 
these two seemed best endowed with that 
kingly faculty which directs, as by intrinsic 
right, the feeble or confused souls who are 
looking for guidance. This it is just to say 
with emphasis; for the reader will find so 
much that is puerile and even shocking in 
my report of the prophet’s conversation 
that he might never suspect the impression 
of rugged power that was given by the 
man. 

On the right hand, as we entered the 
house, was a small and very comfortless- 
looking bar-room ; all the more comfortless, 
perchance, from its being a dry bar-room, 
as no spirituous liquors were permitted at 
Nauvoo. In apparent search for more pri- 
vate quarters, the prophet opened the door 
of a room on the left. He instantly shut it 
again, but not before I perceived that the 
obstacle to our euLtrance was its prior occu- 
pancy by a woman, in bed. He then ran 
up-stairs, calling upon us to follow him, 
and, throwing open a door in the second 
story, disclosed three Mormons in three 
beds. This was not satisfactory; ncither 
was the next chamber, which was found, 
on inspection, to contain two sleeping dis- 
ciples. The third attempt was somewhat 
more fortunate, for we had found a room 
which held but a single bed and a single 
sleeper. Into this apartment we were in- 
vited to enter. Our host immediately pro- 
ceeded tothe bed, and drew the clothes 
well over the head of its occupant. He then 
called a man to make a fire, and 
begged us to sit down. Smith then began 
to talk about himself and his people, as, of 
course, we encouraged him todo. He ad- 
dressed his wordsto Mr. Adams oftener 
than to me, evidently thinking that this 
gentleman had or was likely to have po- 
litical influence, which it was desirable to 
conciliate. Whether by subtle tact or 
happy accident, he introduced us to Mor- 
monism as asecular institution before stat- 
ing its monstrous claims as a religious sys- 
tem. Polygamy, it must be remembered, 
formed no part of the alleged revelations 
upon which the social life at Nauvoo was 
based; indeed, the recorded precepts of its 
prophet were utterly opposed to such a 
practice. And it is, at least, doubtful 
whether this barbarism was in any way 
sanctioned by Smith. Let a man who has 
so much to answer for be allowed the full 
benefit of the doubt; and Mormonism, 
minus the spiritual wife system, had, as it 
has to-day, much that was interesting in its 
secular aspects. Its founder told us what 
he had accomplished and the terrible per- 
secutions through which he had brought 
his people. He spoke with bitterness of 
outrages to which they had been subjected 
in Missouri, and implied that the wanton 
barbarities of his lawless enemies must one 
day be atoned for. He spoke of the in- 
dustrial results of his autocracy in the holy 
city we were visiting, and of the extraor- 
dinary powers of its charter, obtained 
through his friend, Governor Ford. The 
past had shown him that a military organi- 
zation was necessary. He was now at the 
head of three thousand men, equipped by 
the State of Illinois and belonging to its 
militia, and the Saints were prepared to 
fight, as well asto work. ‘‘I decided,” said 
Smith, ‘‘ that the commander of my troops 
ought to be a lieutenant-general, and I was, 
of course, chosen to that position. I sent 
my certificate of election to Governor 
Ford, and received in return a commission 
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of lieutenant-general of the Nauvoo Le- 
gion and of the militia of the State of Ii- 
pois. Now, on examining the Constitution 
of the United States, I find that an officer 
must be tried by a court-martial composed 
of bis equals in rank; and, asl am the 
only lieutenant-general in the country, I 
think they find it pretty hard to try me.” 
At this point breakfast was announced, 
and a substantial meal was served in a long 
back kitchen. We sat down with about 
thirty persons, some of them being in their 
shirt-sleeves, as if just come from work. 
There was no going out, as the rain still 
fell in torrents; and so, when we had fin- 
ished breakfast, the prophet (who had ex- 
changed his working dress for a broadcloth 
suit while we lingered at the table) pro- 
posed to return to the chamber we had 
quitted, where he would give us his views 
of theology. The bed had been made dur- 
ing our absence and the fire plentifully re- 
plenished. Our party was now increased 
by the presence of the patriarch, Hiram 
Smith; Dr. Richards, of Philadelphia, who 
seemed to be a very modest and respectable 
Mormon; Dr. Goforth; and a Methodist 
minister, whose name I have not preserved. 
No svoner were we seated than there en- 
tered some half dozen leaders of the sect, 
among whom,I think, were Rigdon and 
Young; but of their presence I cannot be 
positive. These men constituted a sort of 
silent chorus during the expositions of their 
chief. They fixed a searching, yet furtive 
gaze upon Mr. Adams and myself, as if 
eager to discover how we were impressed 
by what we heard. Of the wild talk that 
we listened to I have preserved but a few 
fragments. Smith was well versed in the 
letter of the Scriptures, though he had little 
comprehension of their spirit. He began 
by denying the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
supported his views by the glib recitation 
of a number of texts. From this he passed 
to his own claims to special inspiration, 
quoting with great emphasis the eleventh 
and twelfth verses of the fourth chapter of 
Ephesians, which, in his eyes, adumbrated 
the whole Mormon hierarchy. The degrees 
aud orders of ecclesiastical dignitaries he 
set forth with great precision, being careful 
to mention the interesting revelation which 
placed Joseph Smith supreme above them 
all. This information was plentifully be- 
sprinkled with cant phrases or homely pro- 
verbs. ‘‘ There. I have proved that point as 
straight as a loon’s leg.” ‘‘ The curses of 
my enemies run off from me like water 
from a duck’s back.” Such are the speci- 
mens which my journal bappens to pre- 
serve, but the exposition was constantly 
garnished with forcible vulgarisms of a 
similar sort. The prophet referred to his 
miraculous gift of understanding all lan- 
guages, and took down a Bible in various 
tongues, for the purpose of exhibiting his 
accomplishments in this particular. Our 
position as guests prevented our testing his 
powers by a rigid examination and the 
rendering of a few familiar texts seemed to 
be accepted by his followers asa triumph- 
ant demonstration of his abilities. It may 
have been an accident, but I observed that 
the bulk of his translations were from the 
Hebrew, which, presumably, his visitors 
did not understand, rather than from the 
classical languages, in which they might 
more easily have caught him tripping. 
‘‘And pow come with me,” said the 
~ prophet, ‘‘and I will show you the curiosi- 
ties.” So saying, he led the way @ a lower 
room, where sat a venerable and respecta- 
ble-looking lady. ‘‘ This is my mother, 
gentlemen. The curiosities we shall see 
belong to her. They were purchased with 
herown money, ata cost of six thousand dol- 
lars,” and then, with deep feeling, were add- 
ed the words ‘‘and that woman was turned 
out upon the prairie in the dead of night 
by a mob.” There were some pine presses 
fixed against the wall of the room. These 
receptacles Smith opened, and disclosed 
four human bodies, shrunken and black 
with age. ‘‘ These are mummies,” said the 
exbibitor. ‘‘I want you to look at that 
little runt of a fellow over there. He was 
a great man in his day. Why, tbat was 
Pharaoh Necho, King of Egypt!” Some 
parchments inscribed with hieroglyphics 
were then offered us. They were preserved 
under glass and bandled with great respect. 
‘‘ That is the handwriting of Abraham, the 
Father of the Faithful,” said the prophet. 
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‘*This is the autograph of Moses, and these 
lines were written by his brother, Aaron- 
Here we huve the earliest account of the 
Creation, from which Moses composed the 
First Book of Genesis.” The parchment 
last referred to showed a rude drawing of a 
man and woman, and a serpent walking 
upon a pair of legs. I ventured to doubt the 
propriety of providing the reptile in ques- 
tion with this unusual means of locomotion. 
‘Why, that’s as plain as a pikestaff,” was 
the rejoinder. ‘‘ Before the Fall snakes 
always went about on legs, just like chickens. 
They were deprived of them, in punish- 
ment for their agency in the ruin of man.” 
We were further assured that the prophet 
was the only mortal who Could translate 
these mysterious writings, and that his 
power was given by direct inspiration. 

It is well known that Joseph Smith was 
accustomed to make his revelations point 
to those sturdy business habits which lead 
to prosperity in this present life. He had 
little enough of that unmixed spiritual 
power which flashed out from the spare, 
neurasthenic body of Andrew Jackson. 
The prophet’s hold upon you seemed to 
come from the balance and harmony of 
temperament which reposes upon a large 
physical basis. No association with the 
sacred phrases of Scripture could keep the 
inspirations of this man from getting down 
upon the hard pan of practical affairs. 
‘Verily I say unto you, let my servant, 
Sidney Gilbert, plant himself in this place 
and establish a store.” So had run one of 
his revelations, in which no holier spirit 
than that of commerce is discernible. The 
exhibition of these august relics concluded 
with a similar descent into the hard 
modern world of fact. Monarchs, patri- 
archs, and parchments were very well in 
their way; but this was clearly the nine- 
teenth century, when prophets must get a 
living and provide for their relations. 
‘** Gentlemen,” said this bourgeots Moham- 
med, as he closed the cabinets, ‘‘ those who 
see these curiosities generally pay my mother a 
quarter of a doilar.” 
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PERSONAL BEADTY. 
A “CONVERSATION.” 





BY A. BRONSON ALCOTT. 





“The first Beauty is the splendor of the Father of 
Light, and the figure of his substance. Whence there 
shines forth a threefold radiance. The first, through 
angelic minds; the second, through intellectual 
souls; the third, through beautiful bodies. These 
reflecting the same light as it were through three 
different glasses of different colors, and success- 
ively a different splendor from the first.”"—Ficixvs. 


Gop is to be considered as beauty, high 
and divine, and whatever is beautiful is 
part of God. Beauty is the essence of all 
order, the ideal of order. Whatever of 
divine creation diverges from beauty be- 
comes deformed or defamed because of its 
subsequent connections. These deform- 
ities retained are what we see through- 
out Nature. Not that God necessi- 
tates any divergency; but the medium 
through which beauty passes is insuffi- 


cient, opaque, and, therefore, it is not 
transmitted clear and true. Hence all 
the deformity in the world. He creates 


in his own image, and nothing but what is 
beautiful. We are first apparent to our- 
selves as souls. All deformity in the wérld 
arises from human arts. Were we not sin- 
ners, we should all be handsome. The last 
Adam and Eve will not be like the first, 
because each generation adds something to 
perfection. It is considered by most souls 
pure art to paint mountains, skies, land- 
scapes, and other representations of Nature. 
What may we think of that art which can 
lay the delicate tints of beauty on the 
human countenance in harmonious blend- 
ing; which can model the human form in 
perfectness of outline? Yet this is a pussi- 
bility of every human soul. Our person, 
are made up of several generations and we 
inherit some of their infirmities. So some 
pure souls are encased in very unhandsome 
forms. There is a fate in this—we all ac- 
cept it—and that fate is our ancestors. To 
be a sinner and bear fruit is to entail a fate 
on that fruit. Weare all more or less in 
the calamity. Weare none of us what we 
wish we were. We have an ideal higher 
than we have attained. We all have pecu- 
liarities of form or visage that we know do 





not belong to us, but by inheritance from a 
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grandparent. Do not we feel as though 
we were deprived of right? If we de- 
scended from the pure and lovely God, and 
were made in his image, and it is through 
our ancestry that we share in this deform- 
ity, pot as God painted us, is not this fate? 
Everybody feels a little wronged if he or 
she is not handsome. Somebody has 
sinned, and this is the symbol. That is 
what we mean by fate, and that fate is 
worked by ourselves. The ill of the world 
to-day is what it is because of our infirmi- 
ties; our want of harmonious culture; our 
ignorance and whatever else it originates. 

What are some of the traces in which 
beauty indicates its presence? We say, in 
the first place, in the most apparent form. 
In form and color, und also in symbol. 
Every tinge in our complexion has its 
counterpart in the soul, and symbolizes the 
soul in the body wherever it appears. This 
manifestation is not accidental, but neces- 
sary; as much so as any law which gov- 
erns the human world. The colors are 
laid on with good fuith, for that is the way 
in which the artist works in mixing the 
colors of the soul. It is well they come 
from the soul, and it is well the soul’s con- 
dition is manifested in form and color; 
that they may represent the perfection, the 
condition of the owner of that form. Oth. 
erwise, we would be all afloat. There are 
many exceptions to this; but it is still the 
result of sin, and we can only blume our 
ancestors for it. 

What is the significance of color, the 
most lovely part in beauty? If I were to 
ask you what color the Deity is, what would 
you say? If you were to select a symbol 
from thesenses which most perfectly repre- 
sents your ideal of the Deity, of the pure 
and perfect Artist who molds all things, 
what complexion would you affirm he has? 
God’s symbol, we are told, is light. He is 
fair; is not only beauty full, but is beauty. 
A very striking distinction. Human beings 
may be beautiful, but the Supreme Soul, 
the Personal Artist, the Creator is beauty 
in its highest sense. And, if he paints pure 
sentiment and affection, then what pig- 
ment does he choose? You say pigment as 
near light as any which he has in his studio. 
Then is there something wrong; then the 
images through which we speak are false- 
hoods—mere symbols, not founded on 
facts. But then there are all the colors 
through which this subject can. pass, and 
such is the human countenance. But, as I 
have said before, owing to the manifold 
paternity which besieges all, we see 
intermixtures of these colors. So that you 
will not find in the flesh anywhere a per- 
fect blending—one so fair and finely tinted 
as would scarcely touch florid. That would 
pot be human; it would be too etheral. 
We must affirm that colors represent the 
condition of a being, and when we shall com- 
prehend this fine philosophical complexion, 
temper, and descent, then shall we be able 
to read, as we now do not, precisely 
what we are. Form is indicative of intel- 
lect; complexion, of sentiment. These 
combined make us what we are. Intellect 
chooses forms the most classical. The image 
of every pure and ideal man, of whatever 
origin, tends toward the image of Apollo; 
a pure woman, toward the divine Venus. 
The ancients were far in advance of us in 
their conception of the qualities of the 
human race. The Greeks put a human 
soul into a divine form, and thus showed 
what we are tending to become. If not in 
flesh, then in higher and more ideal forms. 

In some cases human is not human, but 
below human. Do you say that the sou) 
will have all colors and forms? or will they 
be omitted and dropped out? This latter 
one imagines will take place, and that we 
are all but possible men and women. In 
this stage of change we are nobly striv- 
ing to be free, to be beautiful. Vice and 
passion are very apt to tend to darken the 
human countenance. I do not speak with 
any disrespect of dark people. Dark eyes 
may lay the blame to ancestry, but dark 
eyes are synonymous with vicious disposi- 
tions. Many a man to the peril of his 
peace and happiness has looked into a pair 
of black eyes. To fascinate means mis- 
chief, but to charm is different. A pure 
soul may inhabit a dark body. The reason 
isobvious. The houseisa heritage,and, vice 
versa, a dark soul may be encased iu a fair 
body. 








Beauty is a fruit of the soul, and man- 
ifests itself in the flesh in colors, in forms, 
in gestures, in tones especially, in manners, 
and in all that a person does, The tones of 
a just and harmonious soul are all sweet 
and melodious. If, by any misfortune of 
descent, we inherit organs which do not 
lend themselves to these fine tones, that is 
the fate which is entailed upon us; but this 
to a measure can be eradicated by the virtue 
of the being itself. Thus a babe, deformed 
at birth, may, by virtue of a good life, pass 
from this world in beauty. Many of us 
have been brought in contact with persons 
whose countenances were unhandsome, 
and yet, when occasion called it forth, a 
smile of angelic sweetness would light up 
the face. The being had made itsclf; the 
casket was inherited. It is in everybody’s 
power to shape and mold his features anew. 
The black and light demons are absolute; 
yet their manifestations do not come to 
light always. Some dark complexions 
have fair souls. They live an_ in- 
ward life and have inherited the 
dark forms. The black may be a pretty 
fair man, after all. Suppose he is dark; 
what advantages did he have before he came 
into the company of Saxons. The Negro, in 
whom passion predominates over sentiment, 
is darker than the fair race; but then he 
has traversed all the way from Ethiopia to 
quarters not very far from Boston. Climate 
and food have an effect upon the body. We 
are formed of different races, and each race 
will exhibit its peculiarities some time or 
another. Every pair of black eyes migrated 
from the East. It takes fine sense to dis- 
cover black souls. The Great Artist is en- 
deavoring continually to recover the orig- 
inal beauty which the passions are cover- 
ing and blackening. : God is light, and any 
swerving from his divinity darkeos the 
flesh, only varied a little by climate and 
food. Just as persons are pure so will they 
elect pure food. Persons do not dine alike, 
because, if they did, all would look alike. 
Each one takes with every morsel precisely 
that quality in harmony with his soul. If 
he be a brute, then he dines like one. 

Animal food is one of the greatest means 
by which the pure sentiment of the race is 
depressed. That man seems to be thought 
most of who can perform the most labor, 
mere brute force, and sleep less. When 
the soul begins to siu, it begins to darken. 
Just as a person is just and pure he or she 
will select pure and just substances out of 
which to organize * pure and just body. 
If a person does not think of that, and 
adopts the custom of the times, he, of 
course, makes the body he has. Fruit 
bears the closest relation to light. The 
sun pours a continuous flood of light into 
the fruits, and they furnish the best portion 
of food a human being requires for the sus- 
tenance of mind and body. Some of the 
strongest people on the globe have taken 
no animal food. If you are required to do 
hard logical work, you may requireanimal 
strength. 

The purest food is fruit, next the cereals, 
then the vegetables, which are properly the 
food of animals. If it is necessary that 
animal food should be eaten, or because 
you cannot leave off that diet at once, then 
take it in its mildest form—in the egg or oys. 
ter. The change which would be wrought 
by such a regimen would be slow, as all 
Nature’s changes are; but the results are 
not the less certain. Beautiful diet, beauti- 
ful form. All pure poets have abstained 
almost entirely from animal food. Especial- 
ly does a minister take less meat when he 
has to write a sermon. The less meat the 
better sermou. Every animal feeder is 
sometimes a tyrant. If one would abate 
that fate, he must omit it entirely; but by 
a gradual process. Compare a table of the 
present day with that spread by the hands 
of Eve in Paradise, to feed her ethereal 
guests. Then was gathered together a 
feast of the purest, a banquet of right. 
Scholars, if they would get their lessons, 
ean do so in a great deal shorter time and 
know more by adopting a pure diet. The 
cause of ill temper and want of harmony 
in women, and pevishness of infants, and 
difficulties in family and otber relations 
might be easily intimated. We are com- 
posed of atoms, and every atom must be 
musical and tremulous with harmony to 
give the body that harmony that is music, 
al. The consent of our atoms, the abso- 
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atom—that is harmony. Every passion 
jeaves its impresa, we know not how long. 
Every atom sympathizes with every other 
atom. <A good singer may be a sinner, but 
the music is inherited or gained by art. 
Did you ever hear a fair person sing base? 

The purest music can only come from 
the fairest temperament. This statement 
found demurrers in the audience, and the 
German people were cited as being gever- 
ally fair and yet produciog some of 
finest The 


the same as applies to good singers who 


the 


bass singers. answer was 


are sinners. It does not follow that per- 
sons with black eyes and countenances are 
wicked, those with blue pure. 
Absolute dark is dark eyes, dark hair, and 
dark face, and the scale of colors is fair, 
florid, olive, and dark. But the Creator is 
busy and intent upon finishing his Adam 
and Eve, and, although hindered in many 


or eyes 


ways, he will vet accomplish his purpose, 
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THE TOBACCO HABIT. 
BY THE HON. NEAL DOW 
Tae tobacco habit has becowe an evil so 
great in many ways that serious efforts 
ought to be made to check, if not to eradi- 
eate it from cvood society Ido not think 


there isin the world any custom or habit 
more absurd than this or 


to be 


with less reason 
here is noue which shows its vie- 
tims to be more the abject slaves of foolish 
example than this, 

A great 


away at 


many ago there 
Nootka Sound, north 
west coast of America, an American ship, 
of which an account 
the title of 


years 


or the 


was publisbed under 
At that 
time all that revion was an unknowr 


‘* Jewelt’s Narrative.” 
land 
Among the curious customs of the Nootka 
Sound savages, of 
wearing a thout eight or ten inches 
long, thrust horizontally through the 


Jewet! says, was that 
stick, 


aris- 


tle of the nose, projecting about four or 
five inches on each side The sailors 
called it the ‘‘spritsail yard.” and some- 
times, accidentally, would hit one end of it 
or the other, almost tearing it away from 
its insertion, The natives of some regions 
have in the under lip a long horizontal 
slit, into which is inserted a broad piece 
of wood, which extends the lip and make 

a sort of shelfofit. The Negr f same 


African tribes have the two upper front 


teeth extracted. Of some other tribes the 
front teeth are filed exactly to resemble saw- 
tecth. Some savages are tattooed, and others 
Lave the head tlattened by compression in 
infancy hetween two pieces of board, Not 


one of these customs is more absurd and 
without reason than the tobacco habit 

than the alcohol 
I do not say more injurious to soci- 
The 
victims of the latter are originally, in most 


Itisfar more absurd 
habit. 
ety or to the victim, but more absurd 


eases, drawn into the habit by the example 
and influence of others, which they cannot 
But the moderate indulgence in 
alcobolics is pleasant to the taste and agree 
able in its effects frem the very first glass 
so that it is easy for a weak or thoughtless 
youth, without experience or opportunity 
for observation, to be drawn on 
step, until he finds retreat to be so ditlicult 
as to be practically almost impossible 

But it is vot so with the tobacco habit. 
At the very first the use of tobacco is a 
dreadful disgust. It is even worse than this. 
It inflicts upon its future victim a nausea, a 
retching, a vomiting, a headache, to which 
the horrors of sea-sickness are not to be 
compared. There is the blue upper lip, the 
livid, ghastly hue of the face, the eye like 
that of a dead fish, the limbs limp and 
powerless, the muscles pulpy and flaccid, a 
violent and painful vomiting, every symp- 
tom of death, which it would soon be in 
reality if the unutterable horror of the suf 
fering did not compel the poor fool to post- 
pone the attempt to become a man in that 
way. Here endeth the first lesson. The 
silly youth resolves always that he will 
never touch tobacco again, and holds to his 
purpose until he bas entirely recovered 
from the effects of the first lesson. Then 
he sees other youngsters like bimself who 
have succeeded in conquering their disgust 
ittobaceo. They have doneit. Why not he? 
They laugh at him as white-livered; they 
assure him that the worst of it will be over 


resist. 


cast | 
| it, else we should not see people smoking 
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They strut through the streets or in other 
public places so grandly; they bave sueh a 
manly way with them; there is sucha grace 
in their style of holding the cigar between 
finger and thumb, and striking off the ashes 
with the little finger. When they pu’ the 


cigar into their mouths again, it is with 
such a flourish, and their heads are 
thrown back, a little on one side, 
with so much self-consciousness, their 
eyes at the same moment cast slily 


right and left, to see who observes and ad- 
mires them! Ab! this is quite irresistible, 
and our poor, foolish youngster goes off 
behind the barn, or into some other out-of- 
the-way place, and takes the second lesson. 
All this is carefully concealed from the 
parents, so the tobacco-pupil must go to 
bed before supper, under pretense of 
headache. Pretense? It isnosham. He 
hasa racking and splitting headache, with 
the return of dreadful nausea. In a few 
re less, our youngster has 
or chew, as the case may 





| weeks, ui‘ ol 
igarned to sth ke 
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Now, in doing this, he has expended far 
rigbt-down hard work 
necessary to acquire a fair 


knowledge of geometry, French, German, 


| more resolution ancl 


than would be 


or Italian. But what bas he acquired, in 
fact? Any good? None whatever. Any 
means of good? None. Any pleasure or 


means of gratification of any kind? 
whatever 


None 
Then what has he really ac- 
quired? The tobacco habit. Is that all of 
it? Yes, that is absolutely the whole of it. 
But, surely 





there must be some result to 


or chewing through life? 


What is it? 


Yes, there isa 
This, and only 


result to it 


this, that the victim of the tobacco habit 
has acquired an absolute need, which he 
cannot forego, 


He is in an agony if by 
The 
necd of it to him is as imperious as that 
of food drink to others. He suffers 
more cut off from tobacco than if he were 
cut off from food or drink. On an expe- 


any mischance he loses his tobacco. 





dition of any kind, to lay in a store of to- 
| bacco isan absolute necessity to him, asa 
| storeof food and drink isto others. But 
| then, surely, he derives a great pleasure 
| from tobacco? No, There is no pleasure 
in it whatever. The smoking or chewing 
| does this to him and only this: it prevents 
| the suffering he would experience without 
| it, or he is relieved from the suffering if it 
has already set in 
\ gentieman told me this story, which 
| exactly illustrates the condition of the vic- 
| tim of the tobacco habit. He was subject 

to headache. In a small spot over the right 


step by | 


eye the pain was excruciating, but it dis- 
appeared instantly when his wife laid her 
hand upon it. I was in his house one day, 
when he came in and threw himself down 
ina rocking-chair, in an agony of pain, with 
his feet upon a stool. His wife ran to him 
and put her hand upon the spot. Instantly 
be exclaimed: ‘‘ How delicious that is. The 
dreadful pain is all gone and I am so com. 
fortable.” 

‘But how long must your wife’s hand 
remain there to drive off the headache?” I 
asked 

‘Perhaps fifteen, 
utes,” he said. 

Now that describes exactly the condition 
of the tobacco victim. Without his smoke 
or chew he is in an agony of pain; but with 
his tobacco there is no pain, or the pain, if 
any, passes away. Here are two men just 
from the dinner-table—one with a cigar, the 
other with none. Why is this? One has 
acquired the tobacco habit; the other has 
not. One would be most miserable without 
his cigar, in spite of the good dinner; the 
other is perfectly comfortable with the din- 
ner, Without a cigar. The one would take 
the cigar, without the dinner, if he could 
not have both, because he would suffer 
fur more from want of the tobacco than 
from want of food. The other would not 
accept a shipload of the best cigars in the 
world for his own use. The one would 
give his last dime for a cigar, and go with- 
out food, if he had fasted for a day; the 
other would sooner put into his mouth a 
pebble from the roadside than a cigar. 
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But, surely, there must be some pleasure, 
some real gratification in the use of 


tobacco, else sensible men would not ad- 
dict themselves to so nasty a habit? No, 















there is absolutely no pleasure, bo gratifica- 
tion whatever in the use of tobacco, except 
that which results from preventing or re- 
lieving the great suffering that would come 
from the want of it. Here we are on 8 
steamer, on a fine Summer’s day, upon an 
excursion up-river, across the lake, or 
among the islands, a large company of gen- 
tlemen and ladies. We see some gentle- 
man (?) around the deck smoking. Why 
do they do this? Because they would be 
most uncomfortable or, in fact, in great 
suffering without it. They cannot endure 
abstinence from tobacco until the return 
home. They are tobacco slaves, without 
knowing it. 

Some of them sre around among the 
Jadies and other non-smokers, with their 
disgusting smell. Why is this? 

These are men whose moral sense is 
dulled, if not deadened, by the tobacco 
habit. They do not even consider, they 
do not think of it, that these people have a 
right to the pure, fresh air, so import- 
to their comfort and health, and 
they poison it with tobacco-smoke. The 
pure air is as much their right as is 
the purse in their pocket, and the forcibly 
taking it away by the tobacco-smoke is as 
much stealing in the mora] sense as pick- 
ing the pocket; but these tobacco victims 
do not think of it or do not heed. The 
eminent English Dr. B. W. Richardson 
says that lying is a symptom of the alcoholic 
habit—an utter disregard of truth, a per 
fect indifference to it. In the same way 
and to the same degree the tobacco habit 
so dendens the moral sense that its victim 
will not hesitate to inflict any amount of 
discomfort upon others in gratifying his 
sensual appetite. He does not even think 
of the comfort or rights of others or he has 
become indifferent to them. 

Why should not the Sabbath-schools be 
increased in value and importance to the 
young by utilizing them in teaching, at 
proper times and in a proper way, the great 
evils in many ways coming inevitably from 
the tobacco habit, while no good what- 
ever results from ft? 
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THE FEUD WITH FOOD 


PROF. WILLIAM C. WILKINSON, D. D. 





BY 





A Good mavy people are waging bitter 
feud with food. ‘That is to say, they are 
living as if food were an enemy to be 
fought with, instead of a friend to be de- 
pended upon. This is a grievous mistake. 
I may say sothe more freely without offense 
as it is a mistake that I have been in the 
babit of making myself. I have got over 
the habit now—at least, for the present. 
One must speak diffidently in such a case, 
remembering Coleridge. Coleridge, every- 
body knows, was an opium-eater. He at 


| last left off the use of the dreadful drug. 


In fact, he left it off a number of times. 
His fits of abstinence were short. ‘‘Ihave 
stopped eating opium” he would say to 
bis friends. To their congratulations he 
would reply: ‘‘Yes, I have stopped it 
utterly and finally.” ‘‘ When, pray, Mr. 
Coleridge, did you stop?” they would con- 
cernedly ask. ‘‘ This morning” would be 
the answer; but before night be would give 
bimself a chance to leave off again the next 
day, so uncertain was the poor man of 
himself. It becomes us who speak of 
our own dietetic conclusions to give the 
date of them. They were different, per- 
haps, the day before. They will, perhaps, 
be differeut the day after. 

With this cautiovary remark, required by 
candor, I repeat I have found it a grievous 
mistake to treat food as if it were my 
natural enemy. It is half whimsical and 
half pitiful to consider how many people of 
what sort there are that live on this mis- 
taken principle. There is an army of 
them; but what an army! Lean, yellow, 
ill-favored soldiery, doing battle against 
food. Well, I would not gibe at them, 
sorrowful souls; but their plight often is 
of their own making, I do verily believe. 

I wonder if whole generations were ever, 
before this last one, sedulously brought up 
to believe that the less food they ate the bet. 
ter off they would be. What an absurd, 
comfortless creed it is, to be sure. Pity, 
pity, you’ well-favored mortals; pity the 
sorrows of your thousands of brothers and 
sisters that count their mouthfuls of food, 











begrudging themsclves each in succession, 
and wondering with each whether perhaps 
it might not be better for their digestion if 
they should stop before eating it. These 
are by no means imaginary sufferers 
They sit folorn at how many tables all 
over the land. They have learned from 
Graham and from sad sojourns at water- 
cures that everybody eats too much. They 
undoubtingly trace nearly all the ills that 
flesh is heir to to excessin food. Every un- 
pleasant or doubtful sensation in their 
bodies, whether familiar or of a sort that 
they have never observed before, they think 
must be due to a mouthful too much taken 
at their last preceding meal. They go on 

reducing themselves by slow degrees to a 
more and more abstemious diet. Eating 
with them grows to be a penance, a mortifi- 
cation. The self-consciousness with which 
they eat at length becomes, indeed, the foe 
to their health, which they foolishly sup- 
pose their food to be. EI heartily believe 
that there are to-day, inthis landof plenty, 
multitudes of people that keep themselves, 

by under-pourishment, practiced on princi- 
ple, in a state of precarious health, in an 
enfeebled condition, which makes them 
chronic valetudinarians, without the least 

necessity of their being such. They are at 

feud with food, when they ought to be on 

the most cordial terms of good-fellowship 

with it. 

Now let it be fajriy and intelligently rec- 
ognized asa fact that God has not conasti- 
tuted us such that a morsel more or less of 
food will seriously imperil our health. We 
are to take food enough, and, if we take a 
little more than enough, Nature has a way 
to dispose of the surplus withour serious 
harm to our well-being, We know 
perfectly well that abundant nourishment 
is necessary to the soundness and effect- 
iveness of an animal—a horse, fcr example. 
Why not equally fora man? We count it 
a gain to add something to the weight of 
a beast that serves us by ample supply of 
food. Of course, there isa limit, and, of 
course, flesh that, as the practical man’s 
phrase goes, is ‘‘ worked on” is better than 
flesh added by mere nutrition, without ex- 
ercise; hut, supposing the case of an an- 
imal, man or beast, that is active, the more 
flesh there is that is well worked on the 
better, and for this result food is necessary 
—abundant food and food of good quality. 

It is quite possible for a man to train 
himself to eat less than he really needs, and 
still not be huvgry. Appetite or, at least, 
the conscious, the recognized sensation of 
hunger, is not to be certainly relied on as 
an infallible prompter to us of our need of 
nutrition. At this point, as at so many 
others, we are creatures of habit. Wecan 
habituate ourselves to feel hungry, or not 
to feel hungry, as we will. What we can 
not habituate ourselves to is to dispense 
with food, when we need it, and suffer no 
loss. We waste vital force wheu we exert 
ourselves, and there is no repairing of the 
waste without food. They talk to us about 
resting our stomachs! It is a dangerous 
figure of speech. Our stomachs, like the 
other parts of our organisms, recruit them- 
selves through food. Do not starve your 
stomach in the fond conceit that you are 
thereby refresking your stomach, through 
rest, for the task of nourishing the re- 
mainder of your body with food. Feed 
your stomach, as well as the rest of yourself. 
Learn to know what the faintness of inani- 
tion means. Do not too readily succumb 
to admit that you cavnot digest a full diet. 
Ten chances to one you can. Stop worry- 
ing, stop watching your symptoms, and try 
it. Bea little generous witb your stomach, 
and trust it. Luther’s stomach, they say, 
carried the Reformation. Tbe problem of 
success in life is toa great extent a phys- 
ical problem—a problem of nutrition. 
Nourish yourself. Don’t weigh your food; 
don’t count your mouthfuls of it. Thank 
God for it and eat it. Then go about your 
business, and digest your food, as you 
breathe the air, without knowing it. Have 
done with the foolishness of the feud with 
food. 

Now this little lay sermon on food will 
be taken to heart by just the persons that 
should shut their ears to it. It is intended 
only for those whom it may concern. All 
others must pass it by. Dyspeptics, real 
dyspeptics are to plug their ears dense with 
wool It will net do for those to eat much 
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that they may digest a little who cannot 
digest at all; but the select ones that need 
the sermon, let them heed it. It does not 
counsel gluttony ; it does not counsel epicure- 
anism; it simply counsels good, full nutri- 
tion. A well-nourished body is the indis- 
pensable condition of healthy work. Ro- 
bust, combative, conquering force is con- 
verted out of food. If this is materialism, 
to this extent I am a materialist, 
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AMERICAN WRITERS. 


THOMAS HASTINGS, Mus. Doc., 1784—1872. 
It, 


BY PROFESSOR FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


Tue ‘‘Spritual Songs” are 400 in number, 
and with Prefaces, Indices, etc. make a double- 
columned 18mo of 328 pages. There is no 
bint of authorship, and full eighty of the 
bymns aye original or not traced further back. 
Many of these, which were never acknowl- 
edged or reprinted by Hastings, are, in all prob- 
abilfty, bis. The most important, however, 
were afterward claimed, or associated with his 
name in such wise that we may call them bis. 
As usual, I mention such only as are more or 
less extensively used to-day. 

** Now be the Gospel banner 
In every land unfurled.” 
Written “for a Utica Sunday-school celebra- 
tion, about 1828,’’ and thus apparently the earli- 
est of his, so far as they are traced. 
“ Return, O wanderer, to thy home.” 


Written about 1830, “after hearing a stirring 
revival sermon on the Prodigal Son, by the 
Rev. Mr. Kint, at a large union meeting in the 
Presbyterian church (at Utica ?), where 200 
couverts were present.’’ See notes to Steven- 
son’s ** Hymns for Church and Home.” 

“Hall to the brightness of Zion’s glad morning.” 


Dr. Hatfield says 1830. TotherestI can assign 
no earlier date than 1831-32, though some or all 
of them may be older. 
“Gently, Lord, O gently lead us.” 
Perhaps his most familiar and favorite lyric. 
A piece with the same opening couplet, but 
otherwise inferior, had appeared in ‘The 
Christian Lyre,’’ 1830, 
“How calm and beautiful the morn.” 
This and the two next are among his most 
graceful productions. 
“In this calm, impressive hour.” 
“Now from labor and from care.” 
“Soft and holy ts the place.” 
“ Bleeding hearts, defiled by sin.” 
“ Jesus, save my dying soul.” 
“© God of Abram, hear.” 

“Delay not, delay not, O sinner, draw near.” 
“O tell me, thou Life and delight of my soul.” 
“Zion, dreary and in anguish.” 

“That warning voice, O sinner, hear.” 
From this same book are taken two important 

pieces, which are partly his. 
“Child of sin and sorrow.” 

This, he wrote to Mr. Stevenson, “‘ was offered 
me in a hasty sketch, which I retouched.” 
The original author was Dr. 8. F. Smith, who 
contributed four more lyrics to the “‘ Spiritual 
Songs.’’ His sketch of this is long since lost 
and as it stands it must be counted the joint 
work of both. Hastings also substituted a 
stanza of his own, and a very good one, for the 
last in T. Moore’s ‘*‘ Come, ye disconsolate ”’ : 

**Here see the bread of life; see waters flowing.” 


Of doubtful origin are the following, from the 
same book. Like others of later date, they 
have been ascribed to Hastings; but uocer- 
tainly. From the style, they might or might 
not be bis. 3 
“Go forth on wings of fervent prayer.” 
“Forgive us, Lord, to Thee we cry.” 
“ Dying souls, fast bound in sin.” 
“ Drooping souls, no longer mourn.” 


These two seem a pair. The last is found in 
Harrod’s Selection, 1823, and Dr. T. 8. Hast- 
ings thinks it is not his father’s. But might it 
not be from one of his earliest music-books ? 
In 1834 ([ believe) Mr. Hastings issued 

“The Mother’s Hymn-Book,”’ chiefly for the 
use of maternal associations. ‘The original 
edition I have never seen. It was ‘* revised 
and enlarged’’ 1850. His own contributions 
are not marked, but several of them are im- 
portant. 

“Jesus, while our hearts are bleeding.” 

“ How tender is thy hand,” 

“Lord, I would come to thee.” 
This is a model of childlike simplicity. 

“Thou God of sovereign grace.” 

“God of the nations, bow thine ear.” 

“God of mercy, hear our prayer.” 
Altered to “ Lord” in 1860. This was taken 
‘ato Dr. Campbell’s “Comprehensive Hymn- 
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Book,”” London, 1837, and thence has had 
some circulation across the water. 
“ The Saviour bids us watch and pray.” 

In 1836 appeared “‘ The Christian Psa)mist, 
by Th. Hastings and Wm. Patton.” In this 
his own compositions (and some others) are 
ascribed to books in which they had previous- 
ly appeared—as, “Sp. Songs,’’ ** Mother’s H. 
B.,”” “ Union Minstrel,’’ “* Musica Sacra,” etc.— 
and some 18 new ones to ‘‘MS.”" Among these 
are 

“ He that goeth forth with weeping.” 
“Lord of the harvest, bend thine ear.” 
This was altered in 1850 and not improved. 
“Go tune thy voice to sacred song.” 
“T love the Lord, whose gracious ear.” 
A version of Psalm 116. Of doubtful origin 
and here ascribed to ‘‘Union Miustrel”’ is 
“Children, hear the melting story.” 
Dr. Hatfield gives this to Hastings, with the 
date 1830. 

The Reformed Dutch ‘‘ Psalms and Hymns” 
of 1847 include forty-one by Mr. Hastings, a 
few of them being new. Three of these are 
retained in that body’s present ‘‘ Hymns of 
the Cbhurch”’: 

“Child of sorrow, child of care.” 
“ Heirs of an immortal crown.” 
“ The Lord Jehovah lives” (Ps. xviii). 

The ‘Devotional Hymns and Religious 
Poems,’’ 1850, contain little that is at once 
new and important. I need cite but one, ad- 
mitted in England by Martineau: 

“In time of fear, when trouble’s near, 

I look to Thine abode.” 
Then follows another long gap, till in 1858 
our author and his son issued *‘ Church Mel- 
odies.”” In this scme of his own hymns bear 
bis name, some none at all, and some are 
credited to ‘* Manbattan Col.,’’ ‘‘ Selah,” and 
what not. Why all should not have been 
frankly claimed whenany were it is hard to see. 
At this rate, an outsider is not encouraged to 
search titles, except in the case of property of 
some recognized value; but those were not 
days when careful editing bore a premium. 
Of the new hymns here, two bave won much 
acceptance: 

“Saviour, I look to Thee,” 

“Jesus, merciful and mild.” 
Two others are somewhat known: 

“ Pilgrims in this vale of sorrow.” 
“Saviour of our ruined race.” 

Three more are adopted by Dr. Robinson and 
stand in his chief collection, Nos. 501, 1118, 
1325. To this book, *‘Songs of the Sanc- 
tuary,’’ 1865, Hastings appears to have con- 
tributed seven new pieces, which need not be 
specified, as they have not yet gone much 
further. An examination of minor but cur- 
rent hymnals would show more lyrica than 
are specified above, such large success has 
attended the work of this prolific writer. 
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BY W. 8T. CHAD BOSCAWEN. 


Besipes being the seat of the Chaldean 
war temple, the city of Cutha had established 
for itself a great reputation in the more peace- 
ful field of literature and science. Attached 
to one of the great i«mples of the city was a 
college of priests and scribes, who formed 
one of the moet important theological schools 
of Chaldea and who appeared, from the doc- 
uments preserved to us, to have been some- 
what at variance with the priests of Babylon. 
It is to these ancient fathers of Chaldea that we 
owe the oldest legend of the creation—name- 
ly, that known asthe tablet of Cutha. The 
value of this document is very great, as it 
shows clearly the source from which Berosus, 
the Chaldean historian, derived his informa- 
tion as to the cosmogonic teaching of the 
priests, and it also gives usa valuable insight 
into one of the most important castes of 
Chaldea, that of the hiero-ecribes. To these 
ancient servants of literature their profession 
was the world, its history was the history of 
the world, and where there was no literature 
there was no world. They could imagine no 
better description for the formless precreative 
void than “at that time no record was writ- 
ten” or no “* memorial stone was set up.’’ It 
was this school of the scribes or prophets of 
Cutha who ascribed to Xisathrus the writing 
of the history of ante-diluvian times, and who 
even carried back the records of Babylonia 
literature to tne threshold of creation, by 
ascribing to the Musarus Oannes the writing 
of the Chaldean “Book of Origins.”” The 
Creation Legend, according to the school of 
Cutha, which is translated in Mr. Smith’s 
Chaldean Genesis (Rev. Edition, p. 95—97), ex. 
hibits to a certain extent the doctrines of evo- 
lution and development of species, and we 





may see in this the outcome of the fusion of 
the leading of the magical priests of the 
ancient Akkadians with the doctrines of the 
Semitic Chaldeans. ‘Lhe numbers so freely 
toyed with in this inscription and the seven 
stages of creation show that in this school the 
cabalistic doctrines of the mystic meanings of 
Numbers was taught, and this is supported by 
several of the mathematical tablets and the 
omens by numbcr inscriptions being ascribed 
to writers who were ‘‘men of Cutha.” 

The conclusion of the Cutba legend of the 
creation is a clear proof of the proud claims 
which these hiero-scribes put forth for their 
caste and profession. 

“1. Oh, thou King, Viceroy, Shepherd, whosoever 
the God shall call to rule the kingdom, 
2. This tablet I made for thee; this record-stone I 
wrote for thee. 
8. In the City of Cutha,in the House of War, in the 
Sanctuary of Nergal I place it for thee. 
4 And the record-stone do thou regard, and to the 
words of this record-stone do thou be attentive. 
Do not rebel or fail thee, 
Do not fear or do not curse. 

Thy foundation may he (thy god) establish for thee, 

As for thee in all thy works may he cause prosper- 
ity. 

Thy _- shall be strong, 

Thy canals full of water; 

Thy books, thy corn, thy silver, thy goods, and thy 
furniture, all thy possessions shall be in- 
creased.” 

The importance attached to the books, 
records, and tablets in this address to poster- 
ity shows how deeply caste feeling was rooted 
in the teaching of the scribes of Cutha. An- 
other tablet which belongs to the school of 
Cutha is a litany to the gods, to be said by the 
worshiper who visits the temple: 

“ After this manner to Nusku also he shall speak : 

Oh, Nusku! thou mighty one! wise counseler of tho 

gods! an offering (I give). 

After this manner to Ninip also he shall speak : 

Oh, Ninip! thou great lord! mighty spoiler! an 

offering (I make), 

After this manner to Gula thus he shall speak : 

Oh, Gula! thou mother, genetrice of mankind! an 

offering (I give). 

After this manner to Beltis thus he shall say: 

Oh, Beltis! supreme goddess, wife of the powerful 

prince, an offering I make. 

After this mauner to Bel thus he shall say: 

Oh, Bel! (thou) lofty one, establisher of the laws, 

an offering I make.” 

The existence of such beautiful prayers and 
hymns as these, together with the carefully- 
codified laws of the temple services, the offer- 
ings and all, tend to show how advanced the 
city of Cutha was in religious progress; and it 
isthe presence of such a4 religious system, with 
a phraseology and ritual in many respects 
closely resembling the Jewish at the city of 
Cutha, that in some degree accounts for the 
rapid Hebraizing of the Chaldean colonists, 
taken from their cities by Sargon, to colonize 
Samaria. 

The city of Cutha figures but little in his- 
tory. It will, however, help to substantiate 
the statement in the Bible as to the taking of 
colonists from this city that Sargon claims to 
have been a devotee of the shrine of Nergal 
and,to have offered sacrifices in the temple. 

Mr. Rassam has only tapped these ruins; 
but we hope that future explorations will 
bring to light many inscriptions which will 
throw light on this ancient Chaldean univers- 
ity. 

Wrexrorp, ENGLAND. 
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MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PUB- 
LIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 


THE ninth meeting of the American Public 
Health Association, recently held at Savannah, 
furnished many papers and reports of great 
value to all those engaged in sanitary, science, 
or art. The reports of the Association are 
already a valuable series, and the next vol- 
ume will not be inferior to those which have 
preceded it. The various articles are published 
in full by the Savannah News, and afterward 
placed in pamphlet form. The first forenoon 
was occupied in considering the contagious 
diseases of animals as related to human food 
and human ailments. Comparative sanitation 
is now largely occupying the attention of 
many classes in the interestsof trade, as well 
as of health. The chief papers presented 
were in their order as follows: ‘‘ On the Con- 
tagioua Diseases of Animals,” E. M. Hunt, 
of New Jersey. ‘‘Disease among Texas 
Cattle,’ by Surgeon J. R. Smith, U. 8. A. 
A ‘Report on the Examination of Swine at 
the New Orleans Abattoirs by the New Orleans 
Sanitary Association,” and two papers on 
Triching Spiralis, by Dr. J. M. Patridge, of 
Indiana, and Dr, F. 8. Billings, of Boston, re- 
spectively. The discussion which ensued was 
earried on by Dr. C. R. Agnew and Hon. 
Erastus Brooks, of New York, Dr. Ranch, of 
Chicago, and others. The most important 
bearing of many questions started on matters 
of public bealth was recognized by all. There 
are, no doubt, many parasites that are found 
in buman beings that are derived from the 
lower animals. The iuteresting fact was 
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elicited that animals fed naturally, as are the 
Southern swine, that rove about in the pas- 
ture, do not serve as the host for these para- 
sites. So long as we do not recognize the 
importance of sanitary conditions for animals, 
a8 well as for ourselves, and compel them to 
depend on excrementitious matter fa part. for 
their food, so long must we expect to find 
them the media through which diseases are 
transferred to man. To these papers we 
invite the attention of all those who are 
watchful over the allied interests of health and 
commerce. Next in order was the Kankakee 
sanitary problem, in Indiana. It is a river with 
a thousand bends, and seems by its tortuosity 
to cause deposits and give rise to serious 
fevers. Facts brought out at this meeting go 
very strongly to confirm our views as to the 
paludal relations of malaria. Dr. Herrick, of 
New Orleans, with careful statistics com- 
pared the vital movements of the white and 
colored races in the United States. A lengthy 
paper restated the facts as to earth-burials 
and rehashed the arguments in favor of crema- 
tion. ‘The Relation of Alimentation to Infan- 
tile Development and Diseases’? shows how 
important is the study of the natural history of 
man as an animal in orderthat we may depend 
far more upon this knowledge in rearing chil- 
dren than we do upon medicines. It is a hope- 
ful fact that this line of thought and study is 
attracting attention as never before. The even- 
ing was occupied by welcoming addresses and 
by the inaugural of the president. Dr. White 
is the son of President White, of Wabash Col- 
lege, and early settled in the South on account 
of illhealth. For long years his skill and 
judgment have been manifested {n his own self- 
care. He has fought long trouble from the 
sanitary standpoint. His address was full of 
thought and instruction. He pleaded especially 
for a more thorough teaching of the principles 
of hygienic care to the children of the nation. 
The life of a nation depends much on race vi- 
tality. Heshowed what contrasts there are 
among races, and how much of it is due to the 
heredity of good habits. We must begin with 
the rising race, and have it know more fully 
the laws of physical life. The time is coming 
when this will be felt necessary, on the same 
ground that education is felt to be necessary 
as a state and national interest. We shall here- 
after give some extracts from this admirable 
address. y 

In discussing ‘*The Inside 
of Disease,” Dr. J. J. 
Kentucky, forcibly fllustrated the results 
caused by the various mistakes of ap- 
petite and claimed that sanitation must be- 
gin within. That not that which is from with- 
out defileth the man; but that corruption of 
blood which ensues from the indulgence of 
evil appetites, passions, and desires. Not only 
intemperance in drinking, but intemperance 
in eating was forcibly reviewed. ‘‘ Malaria in 
New England,’ as treated of by Dr. Adams, 
of Massachusetts, gave rise to much discus- 
sion, Its progress to points onceexempt was 
illustrated by the detachments of an army and 
the doctrine inculcated that it sometimes 
makes itself felt quite away from the point of 
origin. Dr. Devon, of New Orleans, claimed 
that it was because manufactures by dams 
and art by poods reproduced conditions which 
bad once subsided. Dr. Bell, of Brooklyn, 
gave notice that we do understand so much 
more about malaria than the people practice 
that it istime for whiving to cease. There 
is many a score of doctors and engineers who 
would take the contract to free whole sections 
from malaria, if the rights of drainage and reg- 
ulation were accorded and the money provid- 
ed. The address of the Hon. Erastus Brooks, 
**On the Duties of the Citizen to the State in 
Maintaining Public Health,’’ was a companion 
pieceto his address of last year on “ The Duties 
of the State to the Citizev.’"” We oniy wish 
that the two addresses could be placed in the 
hands of every citizen and of every legislative 
body, as they are replete with facts that ap- 
peal not less to the laws of political economy 
and trade than to those of humanity. 


Sine Arts. 


ART THOUGHTS FOR BHE NEW 
YEAR. 


Sources 
Speed, of 








New art schools established; new museums 
contemplated and inaugurated; decorative art 
societies established in all our large cities; 
more and better buildings erected than in any 
previous year of our national history; gifts by 
millions to promote the art interests of our 
land; statues and fountains placed for the 
common good in the squares of our towns; a 
constant incomivg of the best works of for- 
eign artists; a recognized equality with the 
world gained in wood-engraving and etching ; 
and our painters and sculptors learning to 
throw off the trammels of schools—these are 
some of the items that must be placed to our 
credit in casting up the world’s art-work of 
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when it was the fashion to say that Amer 
ica would never bave a school of art distinct- 
ively and nominally her own. It requires no 
prophetic insight now tosay (bat in sculpture, 
painting, and architecture our masters will 
soon havea place of honor heside those of En- 
gland, France, and Germauy. In art, a4 in all 
else, we have gone forward by leaps, and nut by 
steps. There bas been no period of soft ado 
lescence between our childhood aod man 
ho od. 

We have to work and work 
well; but there atill remains much to 
be done. Our art life, like every phase of 
our social life, needs organization. We have 
noble purpose and noble material; but our 
machinery is not complete. There is need of 
harmony and unity in methods of work. To 
go from the abstract to the concrete, we need 
& great art schovol, one that shall be national 
in its orgenization, catholic in ite spirit, and 
thorough in its curriculum. It should be a 
echool where the earnest man, who means to 
make art bis profession, could study from the 
beginning tothe end. It should have the best 
masters obtainable at avy price. Its equip 
ment should be so full that no man need go 
beyoud its walls to flnd adequate illustrative 
examples in every department. It should be 
in plan what the Aeole des Beaux Arts, of 
France, and the Kevsington Art School, of 
England, would be if they were both rolled 
into one. Its endowment should be equal 
and to this 
eud the Government should wake {t Its firat 


Lo 


to that of any college of our land: 


gift—a gift large enough to put it above beg 
gary atonce. Other gifts from large-hearted 
and far seeing and public-spirited individuals 
would svon follow. Its professorships should 
be clothed about with honor and receive 
vorthr cmolument, Its prizes should be 


worth striving for, aud honors the adequate 
reward for a life-time of exertion, and to its 
judgment should be referred all the projects 
and plons tor decorating our public buildings- 
It should be a school to which every state 
should contribute its quota of support, and 
thus carry out in one direction, at least, that 
provifion for higher education which exists 
in nearly every state constitution. Such a 
National College of Fine Arts may not be 
fully practical in allthe features named above, 
but in some modification they could all have 
representation. We needa National Art Acad- 
emy——that is, uational in something besides 
name. Iu a country like ours, a pubite duty is 
the sequence of a public need. What 
ought to do we should do. 

The idea of a great Nattucal Art School tg 
notanewone. It has been and still is the 
dream of some of our wisest and wost public 
spirited artists. Those who have watched the 
great growth, the splendid unfolding of art in 
France have seen what the /¥iz ds Rome has 
done to stimulating the atudents of the Ecole 
dea Berne Arts, and what av incentive there 
bas been in the medals of the Salon Genius 
thrives on its recognitions. To our artists we 
nothing better, more substantial, or 
authoritative to give than the re- 
ward of av ever shifting and often ill-judged 
popular favor. There no central place 
where our art forces may be systematized, and 
the popular verdict, if favorable, crystallized 
into a tangible reward. It is agood time now, 
when there is an absolute enthusiasm in art 
matters, to lay the corner-stone of our 
National Art College; and THe INDEPENDENT 
freely cpens its art column for a symposium 
op this subject, hoping thereby to help in 
directing the drift of thought toward actual 
accomplishment. 


we 


have 


more 





A Goon deal of interest begins to be felt 
in the coming transit of Venus, which occurs 
in less than a year from now (Dec. 6th, 1882), 
end the question is pretty warmly discussed 
what shall be done about it. Some «stron 
omers are very desirous that it sbould be as 
thordugbly and carefully observed as were 
the transits of 1761, 1769, aud the recent one 
of 1874. Others say that the results of the 
last transit show that such observations do 
not furnish so precise a determination of the 
solar parallax as has been expected, nor as 
good as can be obtained in other and less ex- 
pensive ways, and that, therefore, vo great 
amount of labor or money ought to be spent 
upou the phenomenon. Probably it is true 
that other methods give results for the sun’s 
distance with a smaller probable error; but it 
does not follow that ay method which will 
give an independent and accurate determina- 
tion of this most fundamental element of 
astronomy is, therefore, to be neglected. 
No single method can or ought to be re- 
lied on when the question is sbout the 
last possible decimals of scientific precision 
Fach method has its own advantages and die- 
adveuteges also. To some methods the objec- 














tions lie in the difficulties of observation; to 
others in theoretical uncertainties as to the 
nature of the space-filling medium and the 
laws of liybt-transmission; to others in the 
still incomplete condition of the planetary and 
lunar theories. France, England, and Ger- 
many have already completed their organiza- 
tlons and are selecting their stations; and, if 
our Government means to do anything, it must 
movesoon, The commission which bad « harge 
of the observations of the last transit still sur- 
vives, and, though baving no atrictly legal 
relation to the coming transit, bas taken action 
(in response to communications from the for- 
eign transit commissions) so far as to ask the 
National Academy of Scieuces to appoint an 
advisory committee to act with them. This 
has been done and the matter is being care- 
fully considered with reference to seeking 
from Congress the needed legislation and ap- 
propriations, if it should, on the whole, be 
thought best to alm at a thorough observa- 
tion of the eveat. The most serious differ- 
eoce of opinion is likely to be with reference 
to the use of photography. At the last tran- 
sit the method as practiced by the English 
aud Germans proved a failure, and probably 
the French daguerreotypes did not come out 
much better. At any rate, the foreigners have 
all discarded photography for 1882. The 
American pictures, however, turned out much 
more satisfactory, giving a result, with a prob- 
able error not much, if at all, larger than that 
deduced from the telescopic and micrometrie 
observations. It seems, therefore, to many 
that the method should be tried again, with 
all the advantages of our former experience- 
Others oppose it, on account of the expense 
and the feeling that, do the best we may with 
{t, it is radically unsound; but, on general 
principles, as sald before, it hardly seems jus- 
tifable to let the phenomenon pass without 
making just the most we can of it, since the 
same chance will not come again until the 
year 2004. 


At the Electrical Congress in Paris an 
agreement was arrived at as to the units to be 
employe! in electrical measurements. As 
fundamental units of length, mass, and time, 
the centemeter (uot the meter) gramme and 
mnean solar second were agreed upon. The unit 
of electromotive force, the vo/t, remains un- 
chavged in name aud signitication. The unit 
of resistance, the ohm, also remains up- 
changed, but, in order to furnish an accurate 
practical standard, it has been determined to 
define tt also as the resistance of a column of 
mercury at the temperature of freezing, having 
a cross section of one square millimeter and 
a length which is to be precisely determined 
by careful experiments, to be conducted for 
the purpose by aninternational commission, 
appointed for the purpose. There isa reason- 
avle suspicion that the standard ohms which 
bave been made thus far differ sensibly from 
the true theoretical value, and that, even if 
they were correct when manufactured, they 
may bave changed since, from molecular 
changee occurring {n the wire with the lapse 
Any physicist can hereafter cov- 
struct for himself his own standard, when 
once the proper length of the mercury coiumn 
defined above bas been accurately ascertained 
and published by the commission. The unit 
of current ts hereafter to be called an ampere, 
instead of a weber, and is to be defined as that 
current which {s produced by an electromotive 
power of one volt, acting through a resistance 
At first sight it seeme as if this 
change were a mere uncalled-for concession 
to French vanity; but tt is said that in the 
Congress Helwmhoitz bimeelf advocated it, on 
the ground that the weber is at present used to 
denote two different units of current (one ten 
times as large as the otber), and sometimes, 
also, has beep used as the unit of quantity. 
The unit of quantity is to be known as the 


of time 


of one ohm. 


coulom’. One ampere equals one coulomb per 
secund. The unit of capacity remains the 
furai, as at present. A coulomb of electricity 


collected upowa conductor having a capaci- 
ty of one furad raises it to a potential of one 
volt. No final agreement was reached as to 
the photometric unit for measurement of the 
electric light. Until something better turns 
up, it was recommended still to employ the 
French Curcel bec, which may be taken as 
equal to ten English standard candles. 


.The Botanic Garden of Harvard Uni- 
versity is seeking, with hopeful prospects, an 
endowment more in keeping with its vocation 
and surroundings. These prospects would 
not be improved by the announcement that 
the late Jobn A. Lowell,on making it a be- 
quest of $20,000, had asked that the establish- 
ment should be called ‘‘The Lowell Botanic 
Gardeu.” It was the original fund, the avails 
of “a subscription started by his grand- 
father” aud which is still kept separate, that 
he desired to have bear the name of the Low. 
ell Fund. The mistake was made by a Boston 
pewepaper and wasa misreading of the orig- 
inally published account, 





Music. 


Wits the presentation of Verdi's deservedly 
popular “ Aida” Her Majesty’s Company has 
added another creditable and strong perform- 
ance to the season’s sadly abbreviated list. 
In this most dramatic and finished of recent 
Italian operas Col. Mapleson has Introd i 





Personalities. 


CoLtoneL Joux W. Forney, one of the 
most widely-known journalists in the country, 
died, in Philadelphia, on December 9th. Col- 
onel Forney was born at Lancaster, Pa., in 
1817, where he received a common school 








to our public a young singer who, although 
hitherto comparatively unknown, is not only 
of eminent promise, but of capacities already 
developed to no small degree. Mile. Paolina 
Rossini is a young lady of Hungarian birth, at 
present of about twenty-three years of age, of 
attractive stage-presence and features. Her 
voice is @ true soprano, clear, bigh, and with 
an electric timbre and ring init; running easily 
tothe high D, and, what is remarkabie, en- 
dowed with extraordinary volume and richness, 
for av organ of its character, as to the low E, 
D, and even C of the scale. What likewise 
immediately wins Mile. Rossini the good-will 
of an audience is the remarkable ease with 
which she employe this same volce. It seems 
literally no effort for to her to be heard above 
any accompaniment, consonant voices or 
chorus, ou the middle register. While one is 
yet noticing this fact, she rises with an ease 
and brilliancy, sometimes fairly startling, to A 
or B above the lines; holds or swells the note 
apparently at pleasure, and then, with seem- 
lug carelessness (80 far as any trouble iu doing 
jt is concerned), descends instantly and with 
the same breathing to the E or D mentioned. 
During the elaborately coucerted second finale 
of Verdi's work she was easily heard above 
ali the other artists, the chorus, the orchestra, 
and the supplementary brass band on the scene, 
directly in front of which she stood. In sharp 
contrast, the plaintive or amorous measures of 
the vow celebrated third act (perhaps unsur- 
passed by any single operatic act of modern 
composition), or the patbetic finale to the 
opera. seemed to come with scarcely less grace 
from her lips. Mile. Rossini has faults, nota- 
bly a French method and unequal control of 
some of her notes. She is, however, a genuine 
dramatic soprano; incomparably the best Aida 
we have heardin this country. Her acting of 
the part, too, is uniformly just and spontane- 
ous and she seems thoroughly at home on the 
stage. Her appearance as Valentina in Meyer- 
beer’s exacting chef d’aure, ‘‘Les Huguenots,” 
occurs too late for mention in this article, but 
is an occurrence from which the public expect 
much. Of Mile. Cobiauchi, also a newcomer 
to the Academy, who sustains the rédle of 
Aimneris, we can Oply say that she possesses a 
good stage-presence and acts at times with con- 
siderable power. Unfortunately, the part of 
the Princess of Egypt is anoble and exacting 
musical 7é/e, as well as dramatic study, and 
Mile. Cobianch!, whu ie no contralto, whatever 
else she vocally {s, bas an indifferent voice, 
half-trained, and one which, like the scriptural 
trumpet, gives forth at best ‘‘an uncertain 
sound.”” Ina réle which by its mingled pas- 
sion, pride, and pathos must ever touch the 
heart of the hearer Mile. Cobianchi ill brooks 
comparison with another singer, who is likely 
to be long associated with this particular part. 
It is scarcely necessary to mention the name 
of Miss Annie Loulse Cary. 


.The concerts of the Brooklyn Philhar 
monic Society are always generously support- 
ed by our sister city, seldom more patently so 
than at the second one of the seasoo, on 
the i7th. The delightful program embraced 
Schumann’s third (the *‘ Rhenish’’) symphony ; 
some selections from Gluck’s /* Alceste,”’ with 
Miss Schell, Miss Winant, and Signor Galassi 
as soloists; and the ballet music and proces- 
sional from Goldmark’s “Die Konigin von 
Saba,” besides additional numbers from Bee- 
thoven, Berlioz, and Wagner. We are, in- 
deed, rather inclined to accuse Mr. Thomas of 
serving our friends on the other side of that 
bridge that is to be better than he does us, in 
in the contrast and dimensions of his pro- 
grams. Praise only must be allotted to the 
orchestra, chorus, and solo artists for their 
work at this concert. The severely beautiful 
barmonies of Gluck, great prophet and ex- 
ponent of simplicity and strength in music; 
the brilliantand striking effects of one of the 
most successful imitators of the Wagverian 
methods these have found; Brooklyn’s large, 
well-drilled body of singers, under ¥ 
Thomas’s guidance did themselves infinite 
credit In both. We are glad to see this. 
Earlier io the year it looked as if matters were 
not likely to go at all well with the Brooklyn 
eboir. It isbut fair to say that they have ap- 
parently extricated themselves, if not entirely, 
yet very considerably from the slough 
which they seemed to have slipped, and, doubt- 
less, they will have done a deal more for them- 
selves before their next a men — Schell’s 
every appearance lately mply gone to 
confirm aj previously expressed : that 
this young lady is a very unequivocal addition 
for such work as she has begun. She is stiil 
pret cg | and her eran is =m, 
chiefl ery fact, an 
nent will better of any sach bi: 
soon enough. Her singing with Miss Winant 
of Berlioz’s beautiful nocturne was not the 
least delightful thing of an unusually enjoy- 
able entertainment. 

...-Mme Patti has been highly successful in, 
extravagantly lauded b7, and par consequences 
enchanted with Bovion and Boston people. 
A young American singer, Miss Sargent, 
has been creating an operatic furore in Malta. 
So little Malta has — furores, too, bas 
it? Count Mario is not living in indigence 
and illuess, but in a comfort and good 
health, in Southern Italy. Saint Saens is 
engaged with a new symphonic w 
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lucation. Entering a newspaper establis- 
ment as an apprentice, he rose rapidly, and 
soon started several journalistic enterprises on 
bis own account. In 1851 he was elected Clerk of 
the House of Representatives at Washington, 
a position he held for four years. In politics 
Colonel Forney was originally a Democrat and 
narrowly missed a nomination to President 
Buchanan’s Cabinet; but he subsequently left 
the party and joined the Republicans. Before 
this he was nominated for United States sen- 
ator by the Pennsylvania Democrats ; but was 
defeated by Simon Cameron, who captured 
three Democratic votes. In 1857 Colonel 
Forney founded the Philadelphia /ress and 
throughout the war was a vigorous Unionist. 


coved Apropos of the approaching marriage 
of the Duke of Albany, the youngest son of 
Queen Victoria. to a German princess, the 
question is being raised as to the amount of 
money which should be voted to the junior 
members of the royal family. ‘“{ presume,’’ 
says a writer in the London Truth, “that Par- 
liament will be asked to vote him the same 
annual allowance as was granted to the Duke 
of Connaught ; but it may well be asked why 
an English prince should not live on the allow 
ance of a German priuce. In this age of 
shoddy, 1 think it ought to be laid down that 
it is by no means necessary to be rich iu order to 
be respected. Oneortwo royal princes living 
in decent comfort upon an income of £500 per 
annum would do more than anything else that 
can be conceived to shake the reigu of ostente- 
tious snobbism.”’ 


.---Olive Logan, writing of the Marquis of 
Lorne as he appeared as an aiter-dinner 
speaker, recently, in England, says: ‘‘ The 
young Scotch noble bas greatly changed since 
he left these shores to assume the vice-roy- 
alty of the domain to the north of us. His 
bearing at that time was that of a shy, aristo- 
cratic, almost frigid, youthful noble, whose 
only conception of a fine manner is an essen- 
tially cold and unimpressioned one. Now, on 
my word, he seems like an American ‘of ours.’ 
He is fovial, hearty, off-hand—I had almost 
written slap-dash. The Princess seemed to 
take the greatest pride in bis success as a 
speaker and gave him many loving smiles of 
approval as be expatiated on the evils of 
smoke.”’ 


...-Jt is sald that President Arthur has 
chosen for his private apartments in the White 
House the room itn which President Taylor 
and President Lincoln’s little son died and in 
which the Prince of Wales once siept. His 
sleeping-chamber has been newly decorated in 
sky blue, even the wookwork about the walls, 
doors, and windows being of that vivid hue. 
The walls are papered with silver, delicately 
flowered ia gold. The furniture, curtains, and 
lambrequins are blue satin damask, with a 
very small gold flower on it. The private 
office adjoining is one of the prettiest rooms 
inthe house. Its walls are paneled in pale 
pink and French gray, with a pale blue border 
and gilt moldings. 


.... As a speaker, the youthful King Alfonzo 
of Spain is called able, even in a country 
where oratorica! gifts are prized, and predic- 
tions are made in London newspapers that he 
will ere long rank next to Queen Victoria as 
the most popular constitutional sovereign in 
Europe. 


....The Duchess of Edinburgh lately said 
to somebody who wanted to sell her an expens- 
ive shawl: ‘“‘I am not rich enough. Show it 
to the wife of one of my cooks.”’ And she was 
right, for the cook has just purchased the Hote} 
de Rhin, in Paris, for the sum of 1,200,000 
francs. 


..--Queen Victoria has authorized the pub- 
lication of the musical works of the Prince 
Consort. In the dressing-room of the Prince 
Consort at Balmoral al! remains as though he 
werealive. His hats and gloves are on tables 
and on the bed there is an effigy of him. 


...- Siro Delmonico, the last of the original 
Delmonico brothers, who came to this country 
from Swizerland and gained such reputation 
as caterers, died, in New York, on the 19th 
instant. The business is now entirely vested 
in a nephew. 


.---The young Duke of Portland, one of 
the wealthiest of English noblemen, is said to 
have ap income of about $950,000a year; and 
his predecessor, the eccentric Duke, left him 
$7,250,000 in cash. 


.-+.The portrait of Garfield, which is here- 
after to honor the 5-cent postage stamps, is a 
striking likeness. Mre. Garfield is much 
pleased with it. 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 8th. 


JESUS IN GALILEE.—Makx 1, 14—28. - 








Nores.—Use the Revised Version of the New 
Testament, which can be bad for fifteen cents. 
**John was delivered up.”’—He was impris- 
oned by Herod of Galilee———‘“‘Jesus came into 
Galilee.,—He did not wish before to seem to in” 
terfere with Johi’s ministry; but,now that John 


was in prison, he would evidently be carrying 
on John’s work. “* Preaching the gospel of 
Goid."—We see from the abstract’of Christ’s 
sermon what ‘‘the gospel of God’’ was. It 
was that the old times were passing away, and 
that now a new dispensation was opening for 
those who would repent of sin and follow bis 
teaching. “The time is fulfilled.”’—Fore- 
told, when the Messiah should come. 
“The Kingdom of God.”—The new dispensa- 
tion when the Christ should reign. “Sea of 
Galilee.”” —Also called Tiberias and Gennesaret. 
It was a lake about twelve miles long. 
“Simon and Andrew.—They were sons of Jonas, 
and, like their partners, James and Jobn, were 
probably well-to-do fishermen, of good rank 
in their town. Zebedee, the father of James 
and John, had hired servants. “4 net." — 
A hand-net. “Mending their nets..".—The 
word for net is different here, and seems to 
mean a larger net, for deeper fishing 
** James,” “Zebedee,” “ John.” —The names in the 
New Testament correspond to Jacob, Zabdi, 
and Johanan in the Old. “ Capernaum,”— 
This means the village of Nahum. It wasa 
place now called Tel Hum. ** Straight- 
way.’—A very common word in Mark. 
“The Sabbath day.’’—Saturday. “The Syn- 
agogue.”’ ~The local place of worship for weekly 
reading of the Scriptures. As one having 
authority.’—He did not tell them, Moses says 
so and 60; but, 7say unto you. He knew him- 
self what was duty, and commanded it, as if 
from first hand. “Aman with an unclean 
spirit.”"—With a demon. Hard as it may beto 
explain it, the teaching is that the insanity of 
these people was caused by demons, who had 
possession of them. “Art thou come to 
destroy us #—That is, to drive us from earth into 
Hell. “Tearing him.” —Throwing bim into 
a fit or convulsions, 

Instruction.—If one useful man is laid aside, 
his work is not lost. Another may take his 
place. John may have been greatly disap- 
pvinted and his disciples discouraged, but a 
greater thao he was following after him. The 
world will go on, and good work will goon 
after we are dead. 

The “Kingdom of God,’’ which Christ 
preached as just coming, is now fully on ue. 
We live inthe midst of it. We ought to get 
all the advantage of it. That is to be obtained 
still in the same old way, by repenting and be- 
lieving the Gospel of Christ. 

We do not hear that Jesus chose any disci- 
ples from the lawyers and loafers about the 
winesbops of Capernaum. He took busy men, 
serious men, men who were in tbe habit of 
hard work. Such men are more ready than 
any others for godliness. Diligence is next 
door to godliness. Faithfulness tn work is a 
virtue. Lazy men are not fit to go to Heaven. 
The diligent soul shall be made fat. 

Fishing after men is better than fishing for 
cod or mackerel. The bighest office to which 
Christ could call his disciples was to the work 
of making men Christians. There is no nobler 
profession or work than that now. Itissome- 
thing fora young man to have an ambition 
for, to help make people holy. 

These fishermen forsook their nets. They 
were willing to give up father and livelihood for 
Jesus. Are we willing to do as much? If 
God has a work for us to doin China, are we 
willing to do it? 

On the Sabbath Jesus went to Church, He 
took every chance to teach and do good. We 
should regard it as a privilege to teach in the 
Sunday-school or to learn. 

One can teach with authority who fully be- 
lievesin God. Fill yourself with the Gospel 
of Christ, feel that it comes from God, and 
you can teach with power. 

We feel the certainty of authority when we 
see how Christ’s teaching fills all our needs. 
It satisfies the conscience. What he says must 
be true. 

We cavnot understand the appearance of 
the demons in Christ’s time, and it is not clear 
how far there was an epidemic of insanity; 
but itis not easy to explain away the accounts 
of the actual influence of evil spirits. 

It is not strange that the Devil should wish 
to be let alone. Itis what all wicked people 
want. But good people must not leave them 
alone. They must be fought constantly. 
Satan is to be conquered in this world, not Jet 
alone. 

Let the contest against Satan go on, no mat- 
ter how he rages and tears. Resist Apollyon, 
and at last be will flee. 
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Some of the most eminent of the aca- 
demical teachers of medicine in Russia have 
given a deliberate preference in choosing as- 
sistants to certain ladies, who have given 
proof of genuine scientific attainments, both 
in practice and literature. During the last 
few years the numbers of female students of 
the medical faculty have risen to 400. The 
reactionary party believes or feignsto believe 


_ that the education of a woman as a physician 


is almost one and the same thing as converting 
her into a Nihilist, and it is now pressing for 
government interference with the admis- 
sion of women to the medical eourse. The 
new war minister has ‘advised’ (which pos- 
sibly means commanded) the professors to 
dismiss all their female assistants, and to em- 
ploy men ; and in the military hospitals orders 
are given to exclude women students. 


...-The opposition of college faculties to 
secret societies has resulted in a lawsuit. A 
boy who belonged to one of the ‘‘Greek let- 
ters”? applied for admission to Purdue Col- 
lege, in Indiana. The faculty, before receiving 
him, requested that he should pledge himself 
to sever his connection with the secret organ- 
zation. He declined. Then they refused to 
take him as a student. He applied to the 
courts to compel bis admission, on the ground 
that he was a taxpayer, of sound mind and 
body, and had tendered the usual fees in such 
cases made and provided. The court, how- 
ever, ruled that the faculty had the right to 
take the ground they did, and added, suggest- 
ively, that the success of the college could be 
maintained without the secret societies. 


--.-Colby University, at Waterville, Me., 
hasan attendance of 182 students. The col- 
lt ze library contains 17,500 volumes and 8,000 
pamphlets, and additions are made from the 
income of the library fund and from the 
Keeley Memorial Fund, established by the 
alumni. Hon. J. Warren Merrill has author- 
ized the president to offer, upon certain condi- 
tions, to students needing ald who may enter 
the university next year, a special prize, to be 
given to the one who, upon competitive exam- 
inations, shall be found to be exceptionally 
well fitted for college. The prize, with the 
ordinary university prize, will secure to its 
possessor ap annual income of $182 to $728 for 
the entire course. 


...-Aside from the $65,000 income from the 
Porter Fund, the Academical Department of 
Yale received last year $151,572.45. Its ex- 
penses were $146,732.52. The Theological De. 
partment, with an income of $27,659.38, ex- 
pended $26,967.11. The Sheffield Scientific 
School is so flourishing that the salaries of its 
professors, which for several years have been 
materially curtailed, areto be restored. Presi- 
dent Porter’s report shows that all the ds- 
partments are prosperous, but that the Aca- 
demical Department, nevertheless, needs new 
dormitories, increased endowments for pro- 
fessorships, and an increase in scholarship 
funds. 


--.-In Tasmania, in the year 1880, there 
were 171 schools in operation, the total num- 
ber of children on the rolls for the year was 
12,286, the average number on the rolls from 
month to month was 8,352, and the average 
daily attendance 6,002. The total expenditure 
in aid of public education amounted to 
£16,512. 


.... The graduates of Bowdoin College resid- 
ing in Washington are taking steps to form an 
alumni association. There are about forty in 
the city, including Senators Frye and Grover 
and Representatives Thomas B. Reed, William 
D. Washburne, and William W. Rice. 


....It is the general opinion of the legal 
profession in Kentucky that the colored school 
law of the state is completely at variance with 
the National Constitution. A test case is now 
in process of decision in the United States 
Court of the District of Kentucky. 


...-The total value of school property in 
West Virginia ie $1,743,929. The school popu- 
lation ie 213,441 ; the attendance, 91,298. There 
are 4,327 public school-teachers in the state, 
117 of whom are colored. The average salary 
given to teachers is $26.61. 


...-Theschool authorities of Washington, 
D. C., by a vote of 13to 8, have decided aguinet 
the admission of colored children to the schools 
attended by white children. 


...-The average daily attendance in the 
public schools of New Orleans is 15,357, an 
average of about forty pupils to each teacher. 


....President Darling, of Hamilton College, 
fs soliciting from the Presbyterians an en 
dowment of $500,000 for that institution. 


«+--The school attendance at Louisville, 
Ky., is 14,528; the number of teachers em 
pleyed, 360. 








A SENSATIONAL report is called a canard 
because one canardly believe it. 


...“‘A prudent man,” says a witty French- 
man, “‘is like a pin. His head prevents him 
from going too far.”’ 


.--.‘* Prisoner, bave you ever been con- 
victed?”’ ‘*No, your Honor. I have always 
employed first-class lawyers.’’ 


....Never be at your place of business when 
aperson wants to borrow money of you; be- 
cause, if you are in, you will be out, but if you 
are out, you will be in. 


....Bee the Wasp. He has pretty yellow 
Stripes around his Body and a Darning 
Needle in his Tail. If You Will Pat the Wasp 
upon the Tail, we will Give You a Nice Picture 
Book. 


....IN THE StReet-can.— Blonde: ‘‘ They 
say Carrie is engaged.”’ Brunette: ** Engaged! 
Why, she was married a month ago, and has 
just sued for a divorce.” Blonde: ‘How 
romantic! Isn’t it splendid!” 


....Mmith: “Tonce possessed a splendid dog, 
which could always distinguished between a 
vagabond and a respectable person.”” Jones: 
‘* Well, what became of him?’ Smith: “Oh! 
I was obliged to give him away. He bit me.” 


.... An Illinois man, with a foresight wortby 
of a better cause, popped the question on a rail- 
road-train, and now the maiden is at a loss to 
decide as to which county she had better com 
mence proceedings in for a breach of promise. 


....-The Mother has madea Lap. The boy is 
in the Lap. He is Looking at the Carpet. 
What has the Mother inher Hand? She has a 
Shingle in Her Hand. What will she do with 
the Shingle? She will put it Where it will Do 
the Most Good. 


...-lt is a well-known fact that a grind- 
stone sometimes explodes into fragments. 
Marble, we fear, is hardly safe for sculptors to 
use, as we noticed a placard in an art gallery, 
the other day, evidently intended to warn 
visitors of danger, which read: ‘“ Parian Mar- 
ble Busts.” 


...-“* Ah! dearest,” sighed the young man, 
kneeling at the feet of his ownest own, “dost 
thou know what of all outward things is near- 
est my heart?’ “ Really, I can’t say,” she re- 
plied; ‘but, if you have regard for your health 
in this changeable weather, I should think it 
was a flannel shirt.’’ She was too practical 
and it broke the engagement. 


....No, young man, it doesn’t burt you a 
particle to sow your wild oats. Go ahead and 
sow as many as you wish. But it’sthe gather- 
ing in of the crop thet will make you how!l- 
And you have to gather it, too. If you don’t, 
it gathers you and one fs a great deal worse 
than the other. Go on and sow your wild oats, 
but you keep away from this office during har- 
vest-time. 


...-A young man is giving himself up tothe 
agreeable occupation of ridiculing his uncle. 
‘“*Confound it! what does the old guy dye his 
hairin that preposterous fashion for?” is his 
remark, just as his uncle enters the room. 
“Sir,”’ says the uncle, in a voice conveying 
the idea of codicils and alterations of wills, 
‘if men of my age are compelled to dye, it is 
because men of your age, sir, have no respect 
for gray hairs.”’ 


....A gentleman, accompanied by a favorite 
dog, visited the studio of one of our Cincin- 
nati artists, the other day. There was a pic- 
tureon the easel, and the dog beganto bark 
furiously at it. ‘‘ Nature may be relied upon, 
after all,”? said the gentleman. ‘* The best 
evidence of the faithfulness with which you 
have painted that dog in the background is 
ge earnestness with which my dog barks at. 
him’? “But that isn’t a dog,” said the art- 
ist, blushing. “It’s a cow.” The gentleman 
was nonplussed for a moment ; but he quickly 
replied : ‘* Well, the dog’s eyes are better than 
mine. He never did like cows.” 


..-“‘How much will this cost in your pa- 
per?” asked a quiet-looking man, as he 
handed in the following advertisement at the 
Enjle’s counting-room, yesterday : 


*‘ Sm1TH.—Busted a trace, in this city, Friday, 
just after dinner, Mary Smith, wife of the 
undersigned and daughter of old Sam Pratt, 
the leading backsmith of Denver, Colorado. 
The corpse was highly respected by the high- 
ton’dest families; but Death got the drop on 
her, and she took up the bucket with perfect 
confidence that she would have a square show 
the other side of the Divide. The plant trans- 
pires this afternoon at her boarding-house, on 
Willow Street. Come one, come all. 

“ Dearest Mary. thou has left us, 
For you on earth there wasn’t room ; 
But ‘tis Heaven that has bereft us 
And snatched our darling up the flume, 

“‘ Denver papers please copy and send bill or 

draw at sight. 
“ By her late busband, 
“ 2. SMITE. ” 








BAPTIsT. . 
cuyeres, C. T., accepts call to Lincoln, 
eb. 


CHESNEY, E., Petroli> Ont., resigns. 

FULLER, H. E., ord. in Walnut, Tl. 

HAMMOND; W. W_, Detroit, Mich., resigns. 

—— E., accepts call to David City, 
eb. 


HILL, E. 8.,-Preston City, Conn., resigns. 

HIRES; ALnen J., Cape May City, N. J., ac- 
cepts call to Union C. H., 8. C. 

KING, Hewry W., D. D., Boston, Mass., 
accepts call to Troy, N. Y. 

PEELE, R. E., ord. in Conoconary, N. C. 

— R., becomes pastor in East Marion, 


RICHARDSON, J. W., ord. in Groton, Cons. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BACON, Lzonarp, D.D., professor of church 
history and polity in Yale Theological 
Seminary, died December 24th, of angine 
pectoris, aged 80. 

BLANCHARD, Appison, St. John, N. B., ap- 
oe se superintendent of American Home 
Misstonary Society for Colorado, Wyoming, 
and New Mexico. 

BRADSHAW, Joun, Rochester, called to Glen- 
coe, Minn. 

BRODIF, James F., Gouverneur, 
accepts call to Woodstock, Vt. 

COBLEIGH, N. F., McIndoes Falls, Vt., re- 
signe. 

CONRY, H. W., Jamestown, accepts call to 
Smith Center, Kan. 

DAVIES, T. M., Buxton, will supply at Dex- 
ter, Me. 

GILL, Wiiu1aM, Mantorville, accepts call to 
Alexandria, Minn. 

GRAY, Jonny, Wahoo, accepts call to Colum- 
bus, Neb. 

KELLOGG, G. N., Jewett City. Conn., resigns, 

LINDSAY, Peter, ord. in Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

MASON, E. B. (Presbyterian), Detroit, Mich., 
called to Arlington, Mass. 

MILLER, Wituiam, Rooky Hill., Conn., re- 
signs. 

POMEROY, Epwarp N., Marion. will supply 
for six months at Union Church, Taunton, 
Mass. 

RICHARDSON, G. B., inst. in Hardwick, 
Mass. (not Aletead, N. H.). 

SARGENT, C. 8 , Brewer Village, Me., accepts 
call to New Haven, Vt. 

THOMAS, Wittiam A., Alliance, accepts call 
to Belpre, Ohio. 

WASHBURN, Georae Y., invited to supply 
permanently at Everett, Mass. 

WILD, A. W., Peacham, Vt., resigns. 

WILLARD, Jonny, Newtonville, Mass., accepts 
call to Appleton, Wis. 

WOOD, SamvE ( Methodist), Caldwell, accepts 
call to Kinsley, Kan. 

WOODBURY, Wenster, Skowhegan, 
accepts call to Foxborough, Mass. 

WRIGHT, N. 8., Plymouth ch., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., resigns. 


Mw. Fa. 


Me., 


LUTHERAN, 
— - % E. K., accepts call to Spencerville, 
nd. 


BARCLAY, J. H., D.D., accepts call to Day- 
ton, O. 

ENDERS, G. W., Richmond, Ind., accepts 
call to York, Penn. 

KUNZMAN, J., Kittanning, accepts call to 
Greensburg, Penn. 

MARTENS, D. M., Indiana, accepts call to 
Lebanon, Penn. 

RANKIN, George L., inst. in Alliance, O. 

SHAFFER, JaBez, accepts call to Albion, Ind. 

SMITH, M. L., West Jefferson, O., resigns. 

STOCK, D., Carlisje, accepts call to Wrights- 
ville, Pena. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


= N., accepts call to Pawnee City, 
eb. 


CLARK, Isaac, Kingston, N. Y. resigns. 

CLEGHORN, ExisHa B., died, recently, in 
Philadelpbia, Penn., ag ed 68. 

CRANE, E. P., inst. in California, Penn. 

DOBSON, A. T., Chester, Penn., resigns and 
spends the winter in Cape May City, N. J. 

DICKSON, Rosert, D.D., accepts‘ call to 
Clifton, O. . 

FOSTER, E. P., Ashland, Ky., accepts call to 
Eureka, Kan. 

KILBOURN, J. K., supplies Mendon, N. Y. 

LEENHOUBE, P. J., ord. in Florence, Kan. 

REED, Ww. B., inst. in Helena, Montana. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


CLAYTON, Francis J., Staatsburgh, N. £. 
accepts post of ase’t min. of St. John’s» 
Hagerstown, Md. ’ 

COSTELLE, H. C. E., Schuylerville, N. Y., 
becomes a missionary in Diocese of Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 

HARTZELL, J. H., ord. deacon in Fayette- 
ville, N. Y. 

JENCKES, Josern F., Jn., Des Moines, lowa 
accepts call to 8t. Join’s, Cincinnati, @. ° 

KENT, J. Sypneyr, Cleveland, O., becomes 
missionary in Northern New Jersey Dio- 
cese, at Washington, N. J. 


unre F. A. D., ord. deacon in Feyetteville, 


RICE, Spencer M., D.D., Grace ch., Jersey 
City, N. J., resigns. 

TAYLOR, Frank M. 8., Kingston, accepts 
call to Port Chester, N. Y. 

TINDELL, Cuanves H., ord. deacon in Fay- 
etteville, N. Y. 

WHIPPLE, G, E., ord. priest in Fayetteville 


. . 











Literature. 





The prompt mention tn our ust of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Nehers for all volumes received. The interests af 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice 


DORNER’S CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE.* 


THE second volume of Dorner’s Systemof 
Christian Doctrine (which, by the way, does 
not correspond with Vol. II in the Ger- 
man Edition) is translated by the Rev. J. 8. 
Banks, professor of theology in the Wes- 
leyan College, Leeds, and published in 
**Olark’s Foreign Theological Library.” 
Professor Banks has, in general, made 
a smooth and intelligible translation, 
though we notice occasional instances 
where he has failed in both points of trans- 
lating the author and of expressing him- 
self. The first chapters of this second 
volume are the continuation of discussions 
begun in the first, and not until we reach 
page 64 do we strike a proper beginning for 
a separate volume. 

The general method pursued by Dorner 
is that commonly adopted in Germany of 
laying down as the caption of each section 
a general proposition, which contains the 
marrow of the subject. This is followed 
by a statement of the literature of the 
topic; and this again by the detailed exam 
ination of the points that require to be 





handled more fully. Dr. Dorner is the 
founder of the German mediating theology. 
His knowledge is as encyclopedinc as his 
temper is catholic. He has a universal 


love for all good Christian thought, and 
pursues his way in the wholesome convic- 
tion that theology can part with none of 
its schools, and that none of its schools 
can provide the Church with her theology. 
He is equally free from the passion for 
complete dogmatic system and from that 
compromising eclecticism which goes on 
the petitio that absolute truth lies in the 
happy neutrality of some wise combination 
of all theories. He possesses great power to 
see the terms of a problem in theological 
science, and never loses sight of what is re- 
quired for a solution. With these qualities 
are combined a judicial ability to show 
how far these conditions have been reached 
by theological speculation and a simple 
faith in the divine and infinite essence of 
Christianity, which gives a remarkable 
repose to his investigations and saves him 
from disturbing anxieties that the future 
or the fruitfulness of the Gospel is in any 
degree endangered by the ascertainment of 
such defects as may be found in the the- 
ology of sin or of the atonement. We 
judge that he would agree with the late 
Canon Mozley in his view of the results of 
theology as being necessarily fragmentary, 
and vet in recognizing their value, although 
they are not in complete systematic form 
and are not able to endure criticism at all 
points. 

The results of such a general position are 
important, not only as affecting the relation 
between theological opinion and Christian 
character, but in preparing what it is not 
too much to call a new and very much im- 
proved position for theological science to 
stand in, doits work, and vindicate its re- 
sults. 

In the volume itself the topic which first 
arrests our attention is that which relates 
to the origin of the race from a single pair 
and their perpetuation. This subject has 
never had so much interest in the eves of 
Christendom as since the modern theories 
of evolution brought it into question. 
Dorner declares for ‘‘one buman pair, in 
whom the human race was constituted by 
creative act.” He observes that Darwin- 
ism, in particular, inclines to accept the 
h\ thesis of the single pair; but, by deriv- 
{ng that pair from the animal world, dis” 
penses with a new creative act of God and 
sets aside the essential distinction between 
rational beings and Nature. Dorner does 
not fully meet the question at this point, 
for he leaves it still indeterminate whether 
by creative act he means a new thing, inter- 
jected root and branch into being, or some 





*A System or CreistiAn Doctrine. By Dr. J. A. 
Dorver, Consistorialrath and Professor of Theology. 
Being translated by Rev. ALFRED Cavs, B.A., Profess- 
or of Philosophy and Church History, Hackney Col- 
lege, London, and Rev. J. S Banks, Professor of 
Theology, Wesleyan College, Leeds. Vol. IL Trans- 
lated by Proressom Banks. 8vo, pp. 405. Edinburgh; 
T. &T. Claek. New York: Scribner & Welford. 





divine infusion of the feound and originat- 
ing elements of distinctive humanity, by 
methods to us unknown, into a pre-existing 
type of animal life. Such a divine inter. 
position might be truly creative, while it 
met the terms of Darwin’s hypothesis, by 
leaving natural development free to carry 
on the animal type, and in due time to 
prepare it for the divine touch which was 
to create man on the earth, at the head 
of all its living things. 

Dorner’s protest against the view of man 
as only a product of Nature is remark- 
able. If, he remarks, he is only the pro- 
duct of Nature, ‘‘ then, so long as the law of 
causality holds, he can only be a natural 
being, respecting which there can be no 
question of intensively infinite worth, 
morality, and religion. Physical foreshad- 
owings of the moral are not to be denied in 
Nature. But any notion of that which alone 
makes the moral moral, of the absolute- 
ness of duty and the worth of goodness, 

Nature has not,. but only reason. 

Only at the price of denying man’s 
rational character can the nature of man 
be derived from Nature alone. For his 
origination a new creative act of God is 
essential. Not one disturbing the world’s 
unity; but, in a teleological respect, its finish 
and crown. [This remark seems to intimate 
that Dorner holds the view of human 
development we have stated hypothetically 
above.—Eps. INDEPENDENT.] Whereas the 
mechanical atheistic evolution theory dis- 
solves into an endless, fortuitous plurality 
—a parody on the name of monism it so 
fondly assumes. And of the latter charge 
even its admission of a single first human 
pair cannot acquit it, so long as, for the 
sake of the world’s unity, it maintains 
man’s essential unity with Nature and 
leaves no room for absolute teleology, that 
highest and firmest bond of the world’s 
unity.” 

Part II is opened in this volume with a 
discussion of the doctrine of sin, which is 
rendered all the more valuable by the fact 
that it follows the profound and illumina- 
ting explorations of Rothe and Julius 
Miller, and has profited by the work of 
Christian Fr. Schmid De Peccato, to say 
nothing of Martensen, Between these 
great theologians Dorner holds his own 
mediating (but not compromising) position. 
He asserts freedom and treats it as the 
necessary condition of personal guilt; but 
he denies with equal emphasis that there is 
no sin but the actual transgression of will- 
ful acts or action, and holds to generic evil 
as.a race fact which affects the moral posi- 
tion and character of the individual and 
brings him into responsible and guilty re- 
lations with God. 

In accounting for the formation of this 
race character and the responsible partici- 
pation of the individual in it without de- 
triment to his responsible freedom, he is 
obliged to describe man as affected by the 
operation of heridity and to trace a historic 
process by which actual is transformed 
into inherent evil. Freedom, theugh im- 
paired or even distorted into a self-subver- 
sive agency, still exists and holds in itself 
the potency of moral revolution and the 
ground of responsibility. This is a diffi- 
cult view to make out; not thatit misrepre- 
sents the facts, but because we are Invited 
to discover a solution of difficulties in a 
statement which seems only to repeat them. 

So far as we can follow the Dorner view 
of the matter, it is this: actual transgres- 
sion throws the individual out of right 
relations with law and perpetuates itself 
In the evil (not the sin) of a nature dis- 
ordered in its moral functions. The bur- 
den and evil of this nature, disordered but 
still holding in it the (impaired, but actual) 
potence of freedom, every successive indi- 
vidual in the race assumes with life. His 
own freedom, which is a real freedom and 
has in itself the power of the better choice, 
in submitting to the lead of a vitiated 
nature, transforms the generic or race-evil 
into personal guilt. Thus the generic or 
race-evil becomes in the responsible action 
of the individual no longer evil, but sin, and 
race or generic sin at that. 

As to the nature of evil, the author starts 
fair with a review of the possible definitions 
of the idea, in which he administers a cor- 
rective to the crude and yet excessively dog- 
matic speculations of the rationalist, on the 
one hand, and of overstrained orthodoxy, ou 
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the other. Dorner reviews first the phys- can be worse, than dullness, Those were 


ical conception of evil in its protean forms 
of theological or cosmological dualism. He 
then passes to the purely intellectual con- 
ception of evil, a view presented in Goethe’s 
‘*Faust” and which forces itself into notice 
in the oft-repeated assertion that the Fall is 
the first step of our moral development, or 
(with Hegel) that Paradise was a garden of 
animals or a state of crudity, which had to 
be left behind. Firm ground for the build- 
ing up of a sound definition of evil is first 
reached in the review of the juridical con- 
ception of evil. It is, however, character- 
istic of the author that he should not fail to 
see the imperfections of the juridical view, 
and hasten to correct its hard legalism by 
taking us on to the subjective moral con- 
ception. However, be has still to point out 
that sin is not wholly a matter of the dispo- 
sition alone, or virtue would be only a thing 
of sentiment. Finally, as the crowning and 
all-comprehensive point from which the 
subject is to be surveyed, he takes up the 
religious conception of sin as contrariety not 
only to Nature, to ethical law, to subjective 
conscience, but, above all, to God. 

As to the theories regarding the origination 
of evil, they may be reduced totwo principal 
classes, according as they start from Nature 
as the source of evil or from the freedom of 
the will. These two directions have their 
best modern illustrations in the systems of 
Rothe, on the one hand, and of Julius Miller, 
on the other, which are both examined and 
commented upon much at length in this 
volume. Dr. Dorner lived on terms of 
friendly intimacy with both of these great 
thinkers and treats their work with close 
and appreciative attention. These two 
theologians agree in viewing evil as sensu- 
ousness and as selfishness; but, while to 
Rothe the fundamental cause is sensuous- 
ness, to which he looks to explain selfish- 
ness, Miller finds evil in the abuse of free- 
dom. Selfishness is to him the starting- 
point from which man sinks into the 
sensuous. The truth that lies in both of 
these views and the points at which they 
are inadequate Dorner has attempted with 
great fairness to show and what vacancies 
of unfulfilled achievement yet remain. 
Rothe’s system, with all its originality and 
fruitful speculation, does not succeed in 
keeping itself off the rock of materialistic 
dualism, to which its original direction 
would seem to have foredoomed it. That 
Miller could not find in freedom the data for 
a solution of the problem isrendered certain 
by the fact that he found himself driven 
back into a pre-existent state to get ground 
for the fact of generic evil as implanted in 
man from the first. Whether Dorner has 
found what is required to fill or to narrow 
the gap he so plainly perceives we wil] 
pot undertake to say. He bas, at least, 
gone as far as the limits of speculation per- 
mit. 

We notice that the German J, which led 
the publishers of Dorner’s earlier work into 
the error of printing his name J. A. Dor- 
ner, instead of Isaac A. Dorner, is main- 
tained in this volume with Scotch fidelity. 





WALT WHITMAN’S “LEAVES OF 
GRASS” REDIVIVUS.* 


Mocs of this book is aloud and long- 
winded replication of Emerson’s egoistic 
paotheism: 

“I am owner of the sphere, 

Of the seven stars and the solar year, 

Of Ceesar’s hand and Plato's brain, 

Of Lord Christ's heart and Shakespeare's strain.” 
80 Whitman claims to be everything, and 
fills up page upon page with mention of 
the particular things which are—apparent- 
ly, everything he can think of. It is in 
substance intolerably dull, and when it 
was first printed, a quarter of a century 
ago, it was unspeakably commonplace to 
the readers of Emerson, Goethe, and the 
like. Emerson, in admiring Whitman, had 
fallen in love with his own shadow, if, 
indeed, we are not mistaken as to the ex- 
tent of Emerson’s admiration, whieh, 
according to his latest biographer, George 
Willis Cooke, was very limited indeed; so 
much so that he was annoyed by the use 
made of something he had written as to 
the poems pow in consideration and would 
have been glad to recall it. 

As to form, it was worse, if anything 





*Lzaves oF Grass. Bostom: James RB. Osgood & 
Co. 1881-88. 
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days of great delight over the dactyls -* 
** Evangeline” and the ‘‘ Bothie of Tober- 
na-Vuolich,” the time of the popular catch- 
ing up of Tupper’s rhythms. Hence the 
form of the Blades of Grass. The lines 
begin with capital letters and a fair sug- 
gestion often of dactylic rhythm. We fall 
into the movement; but when it should 
round to its close it sinks to a driblet or 
breaks into an incongruous gush of prose. 
It gives a shock as of lameness or impo- 
tence in every line. 

The diction is repulsive. It is the 
strained speech of an uneducated man, 
who lugsin all the big words he knows— 
Spanish (apparently bad Spanish), queer 
French, scraps of Latin and Greek, and 
what not. 

Besides all this, the author is a literary 
‘‘crank” of a most desperate kind. He isa 
prophet of the nude. He scouts all modesty. 


“Walt Whitman, a Kosmos, of Manhattan the son, 
Turbulent, fleshy, sensual, eating, drinking, and 
breeding.” 


If the book were illustrated with cuts of 
the objects, the organs freely pamed in it, 
it would rival the fullest of those medical 
works which the doctors lock away from 
the laity. If it were illustrated with pic- 
tures of the groups of persons described in 
it, committing the acts as described, lively 
painted in manner and form as described, 
it is hard to believe that any obscene book 
which the police hunt down would equal 
this in boldness and copiousness of illegal- 
ity. Itis said that Whitman has an irre- 
sistible impulse to print this stuff, in spite 
of remonstrances, in spite of his own rea- 
son. He looks for glory to the future; but, 
if the thousand years of English literature 
show anything, they show that the red 
blood of the Anglo-Saxon always has its 
pudency, and the redder the rosier. 

It is sheer madness to believe that such 
dreams as these will ever be counted ob- 
jects of art by the general voice of the 
sane. The handful of critics who are 
busy applauding him in England as the 
American poet are his fit audience, fit and 
few. 

Whitman changed with the war. He 
ceased to chant the phallus; ‘‘ Drum-taps’ 
and the like came on. His rhythms drew 
nearer to poetry, to the common movement 
of blank verse, and to rhyme; but, in pre- 
paring the new edition of his poems, he has 
preserved the old leaves and strown them 
all through the book. Shame on the pub- 
lisher who is sending them with his imprint 
to unsuspecting American homes. 





HARPER'S CYCLOPZDIA OF UNI- 
TED STATES HISTORY.* 


Mr. Benson J. Lossrne’s works have 
long been familiar to readers of American 
history. His most extensive and valuable 
contribution on this subject, the ‘‘ Field 
Book of the Revolution,” appeared more 
than thirty years ago and is to every stu- 
dent of that period a vade mecum. With 
pen and pencil in hand, Mr. Lossing set 
out many years since ona tour of all the 
Revolutionary battle-fields and Jand-marks, 
traveled eight thousand miles through the 
original thirteen stutes and the Canadas, 
and, returning, gave to the public the sub- 
stance of the immense fund thus gathered. 
But for this patriotic undertaking on his 
part, a large mass of interesting facts 
would have been lost to the future writer 
in the same field. Then came ‘The Field 
Book of the War of 1812”; a large work 
on the recent Civil War; a history of the 
United States Navy for boys; besides biog- 
rapbies of Revolutionary characters and 
many periodical contributions. As editor 
of the ‘‘ Historical Record,” he also did 
good service in bringing to light new his. 
torical material. 

To these is now added the Cyclopedia of 
United States History,which, asthe title would 
imply, represents most of his previous work. 
Most of the subjects he has studied and 
written on are, in one form and another, 
since 1850, brought together in this volume 
for common utilization. The Cyclopedia 
combines, as the author observes in bis 
preface, “‘the qualities of an illustrated 
+ Harper's PorvLar CycLopapia oF UNITED STATES 
History, from the Aboriginal Period to 1876, con- 
taining Brief sketches of Important Events and 
Conspicuous actors. By Besson J. Lossine, LL.D. 


Dlustrated by over One Thousand Engravings. 2 
‘vols., 8vo, pp. 1605. New York : Harper & Brothers. 
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history of the United States, a dictionary 
of American biograpby, and an American 
portrait gallery. It is intended to be a 
book of reference for families, for profes- 
sional men, for instructors of the young, 
for journalists, publicists, speakers, and 
writers of every class. ‘‘ The most import- 
ant events in the history of the United 
States, from the aboriginal period to 1876, 
with the dates of their occurrence and their 
connection with other events, may be found 
briefly recorded herein.” The two large 
octavo volumes into which the work is 
divided, with their sixteen hundred pages 
and numerous illustrations, seem to meet 
their promise. 

The compilation of a good cyclo 
pedia, even of a special and limited sub- 
ject, isno easy task. Mr. Lossing’s book 
j8, doubtless, open to the criticism that it 
omits some topics on which information 
might be sought, or fails to classify them in 
tbe convenient or natural order. Of course, 
such omissions are generally of minor mat- 
ters and the question must be decided by 
the author himself where to stop. That 
Mr. Lossing has included nearly everything 
of important and common interest is evi- 
dent at a glance, so that we have little 
reason to complain that he has not given us 
more. Of real omissions the most notice- 
able isthe term ‘‘ Yankee,” which is not 
honored with a separate heading. ‘‘ Yan- 
kee Doodle” is prominent enough; but the 
genuine Yankee will fail to find here the 
derivation of his provincial title. . The 
‘‘Buckeye” State is noticed: but not the 
equally well-known ‘‘ Hoosier” or ‘‘ Nut- 
meg.” Something, too, it would seem, 
should have been said about such foreign 
matters as the ‘‘ Kosta” affair in Smyrna 
harbor, in 1853, and possibly of American 
expressions of sympathy for Ireland and 
Greece during the present century. Bank- 
ers and brokers will also miss ‘‘ Wall 
Street” and the Gold and Stock ‘‘Ex- 
changes.” . 

The principal defect of the Cyclopedia, 
which is the more noticeable on account of 
its excellence as a whole, is an occasional 
unfortunate classification of titles. We 
are aware that this also must bea matter 
of judgment with the author, and that the 
same difficulty exists as in the preparation 
of an index or library catalogue. The 
selection of headings and titles for an 
encyclopedia isan art by itself, in which 
Mr. Lossing would have succeeded beyond 
most authors who have undertaken such 
work, had his intitulations been less satis- 
factory than they are. Here and there the 
critical reader would suggest changes. In 
the case of our colleges, for instance, 
while Harvard, Yale, William and Mary, 
Williams, and others are named naturally, 
Princeton, Columbia, Brown, and Rutgers 
do not appear under their present and 
American names, but must be looked for 
as ‘‘King’s” avd ‘‘Queen’s” colleges oy 
the colleges of New Jersey and Rhode 
Island, names by which they have long 
ceased to be known. Dartmouth, the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Vassar 
College are described; but nothing 
appears—at least, where the reader 
would look for it—in regard to Johns 
Hopkins University; Cornell, and Oberlin, 
American literature and science, as separate 
subjects, might have been more fully de- 
veloped, the solitary item under the latter 
head being a reference to a ‘‘curious coin- 
cidence.” Siogularly but, of course, fnad- 
vertently, among the several prominent 
American authors noticed biographically 
Hawthorne’s name has no place. ‘‘ Artemas 
Ward” and ‘“‘ Mrs. Partington” are ignored. 

We expect a cyclopedia of American 
history to present our political system or, at 
least, our political history with considerable 
fullness; but Mr. Lossing does not furnish his 
readers with the necessary information on 
this subject. There is no one title in the work 
to turn to for an accountof the rise and suc- 
cession of political parties. The origin of the 
old Federal Party is briefly traced, and the 
distinction between it and the anti-Federal- 
ists is given; but we remain in a puzzle as 
to what parties succeeded them and what 
new issues divided the country, until we 
turn to the title ‘‘ Republican,” where some 
thing further is found But neither the 
old ‘‘ Whig” nor the present ‘‘ Democratic” 
parties.are treated as separate topics, nor is 
any reference made to either in the index 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


of the work. A partisan journalist would 
find little help here. 

Mr. Lossing also departs in some cases 
from the usual rule of identifying subjects 
by accepted terms. The ‘‘ reconstruction” 
of the South, for example, as attempted by 
Congress, after the late war, has no place 
under this well-known and official desig- 
nation, neither in the index nor the body of 
the work. Instead of it appears (as we dis- 
cover only by accident) the title ‘‘ Reorgan- 
ization of the Union (1865).” This appears 
to have been done on the deliberate theory 
that the name was a misnomer, with the 
purpose of forcing another name into our 
political terminology. ‘‘The Reconstruc- 
tion Committee,” says Mr. Lossing, ‘‘should 
have been called a Reorganization Commit- 
tee.” ‘‘ At the end of the war each state 
geographically and politically remained as 
it was before, and only needed its vitality 
to be resuscitated to cause it to go on with 
vigor as an equal component of the Union.” 
But, in spite of this, ‘‘ Reconstruction” 
must always remain the historical term for 
the first attempts toward the restoration of 
the broken ties. As defining what was 
actually undertaken, nothing could be 
more accurate or expressive. It was not 
the Union which needed reorganizing, but 
the disloyal South, that required new 
foundations. Whatever opinions any one 
may hold as to the strict meaning of the 
term, its application at the time should be 
recognized and the term retained as a 
heading. Minor corrections might be 
multiplied. ‘‘Cool Arbor,” one of the 
battle-fields ‘near Richmond, is properly 
‘Cold Harbor.” To begin the letter R 
with the title ‘‘ Race for Washington, The 
Third,” implies the omission of two pre- 
vious races. The title must be read to dis- 
abuse one’s mind of the first and natural 
impression that a presidential race is re- 
ferred to, instead of a race of hostile armies. 


We miss “‘Alabama Claims,” ‘‘Greenbacks,”* 


the ‘‘ Know-Nothings,” and so on, although 
the subjects are treated under other heads, 
less readily found. ‘‘City of Notions” is 
explained as ‘‘a popular name given to the 
city of Boston,” which will probably be 
questioned, while the common ‘‘ Hub” is 
overlooked. 





Christian Truths brings to our table 
from the Catholic Publication Society Com- 
pany a volume of lectures by the Rt. Rev. 
Francis Silas Chatard, D.D., R. C. Bishop of 
Vincennes. The first four were delivered in 
8t. John’s church (R. C.), Indianapolis, and 
in their freer tone and closer connection with 
matters of religious importance, as distinct 
from mere ecclesiastical interest, have a 
marked superiority over the remaining seven, 
which were delivered in Rome and show the 
effect of the Vatican atmosphere. The vol- 
ume is extremely interesting, as indicating, on 
the one hand, how an intelligent Roman pre- 
late may adjust himself and his Church to 
science and modern opinion fm general, and 
how, on the other, be covers himself against 
the Protestant assault which since the dec- 
laration of infallibility seems stronger than 
ever. ‘The lectures move in a full and flowing 
style, with unction and much good sense, 
which could not fail to make them useful, in- 
terrupted, however, by the occasional vice of 
throwing out some telling assertion, unsup 
ported by evidence enough to relieve it from 
the suspicion of standing on the basis of cler- 
ical privilege, rather than of ascertained fact. 
We should like to know, for example, what 
Psris professor told his class last Summer, at 
their graduation, that virtue was but a name; 
that talent was the thing, and that “ hence- 
fortb, gentlemen, pleasure is to be your 
measure of action.” The Bishop handles 
both his subject and his audience well, 
and we are glad to find so much good preach- 
ing for the people in these lectures. A hard- 
headed hearer would, however, wish that the 
orator had studied more carefully the scien- 
tifie conception of matter, and that he would 
refrain from such imperfect statements as 
that the pantheistic view of things identifies 
the [individual] human soul with God himself. 
The Bishop grows warm in speaking of the 
enthusiasm of the Roman Church for science. 
Poor Father Secchi and the Roman Observa- 
tory have to do redoubled duty in proof; and, 
for the rest, the Bishop quotes Leibnitz, Car- 
penter, Faraday, Bacon, and James D. Dana, of 
Yale; but herdly a Roman Catholic’ does be 
name among them, Still he means to have his 
hands free and declares that the Church is 
pot bound, and that whatever is proved to be 
true in science she is ready to accept. He 
gives an honest, old-fashioned definition of a 
miracle, scorning the later talk about un- 





known higher laws. He comes to the rescue 
ef Jonah more squarely than many divines 
who found their faith on the Bible more wholly 
than be does, and asserts that miracles have 
never ceased in the Church down to this day, 
as witness the cure of Pierre de Rudder, of 
which he himself had full personal knowledge. 
Faith is defined to be the acceptance of truth 
on the authority of another. What a man rea- 
sons out for himself may be styled conviction, 
but not faith. Hence, Protestantism has con- 
victions, but not faith. He accepts the Bible 
because the Church bids him do so. He finds 
that its history is exact and veracious; but that 
would be to him no ground to receive the canon 
without the higher mandate of the Church. 
Yet, in an earlier lecture, he had said: ‘‘We ap- 
peal to reason.’’? He expresses the opinion 
that the English Revision will tend to shake 
downin the Churches which receive it their 
old confidence in the Word as the foundation 
of the stantis vel cadentis ecclesie. The discns- 
sion of infallibility is adroit, ingenious, and 
is as good an exposition of the Ultramontane 
view as is likely to be laid before the Amerti- 
can public. The Bishop disclaims the notion 
that infallibility implies impeccability. The 
Pope may sin, but, when acting ez cathedra, he 
cannot err as the mouthpiece of the Church, 
interpreting her doctrine. On page 140, how- 
ever, infallibility proves a trap for the unwary 
Bishop, who there declares that the unbroken 
traditions of the Church hold this infallibility 
to be personal to the Pope. If personal, and 
not official, what possible significance remains 
in the definition so much insisted on of ex 
cathedra? We suspect that the Bishop’s zeal 
got the better of him for the moment at this 
point, and that he has published a statement 
which, though it contains the real Ultramon- 
tane view, is very indiscreet. 

.... The Letters of Charles Dickens appear in 
Vol. III, edited by his sister-in-law and his 
eldest daughter, and cover the period from 
1886 to 1870. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) The 
letters are more than usually interesting 
to American readers, as they contain, among 
others, the rich and racy correspondence of 
the author with Mr. Irving, with President 
Felton, of Harvard College, and with Mr. 
James T. Fields. We notice many fine 
touches, especially in the earlier letters—one 
in which Dickens goes out with his wife to 
look “for a table for Kate’s bedroom.” He 
sees one he likes, but passes it by a half a 
dozen times, because he “didn’t like to ask 
the price.” He goes into the “ Sun office to 
insure his life,’ and the examining board 
don’t know about it. They think “he works 
too much.” His wife dies, and his sorrow is 
most touching and his yearning for the 
heavenly hope. Here in these early letters we 
see with what view of his work Dickens 
began. ‘“ While you teach,’’ he writes to an 
Independent minister, ‘‘in your walk of life 
the lessons of tenderness you have learnt in 
sorrow, trust me that in mine I will pursue 
cruelty and oppression, the enemies of all 
God’s creatures, of all codes and creeds, £0 
long as I have energy of thought and 
the power of giving it utterance.” He 
mentions that he has been “ inexpressibly 
moved”’ by letters coming to him from the 


wilds of America as piteous cries for comfort 
in the loss of children, from simple and honest 
hearts, drawn by his books to pour out their 
hearts {o the author. He writes to Mr. Irving 


that he must come to England, and tells bim: 
*«¢ Diedrich Knickerbocker’ I have worn to 
death in my pocket, and yet I should show you 


his mutilated carcass with a joy past all expres- 


sion.”” From Washington, when he was there, 


in 1842, he writes a most humorous account of 


the hotel, which reminds us of the steamer be 
saw on the Connecticut, “ ten feet narrow and 
twenty feet short.’"” The blick waiter, he 
says, is ‘‘ the only gentleman in the town who 
basa peculiar delicacy In intruding on my 
valuable time.”? It is interesting to compare 
bis letters after the second American visit 
with those that follow the first. He then car- 
ried away with him a very different impression, 
especially of Boston, of which he writes that 
the Boston audience is only a little less de- 
monstrative and quick to catch a fine point 
than the Edinburgh audience, but thst they 
need not be offended at his saying so, for he 
holds the Edinburgh audience to be the per- 
fect audience in all the world. He pays his 
respects to one of our journals thus, * Tribune 
London correspondent totally false,’’ and tries 
to allureLord Baiwer to his house, by assuring 
bim “ that emoking is considered in the house 
« special favor.” The volume is, of course, 
entertaining and well stored with rich, racy, 
and humorous letters. Dickens does not, how- 
ever, appear in them as a master of the art of 
correspondence. He seems to be always aim- 
ing at a certain style and winding himself up 
to acertain mood. A suspicion of the the- 
atrical lurks in the lines, even when we feel 
that he is at his best. Others again read as if 
he were jaded to the death, and had forced 
himself to make just this one splendid leap 
more. 
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«+e The Artist and his Mission, a Study in 
Misthetics, by Rev. William M. Reily, Ph.D., 
Professor of Ancient Languages, Palatinate 
College (Phil., John E. Potter & Co.), is at 
least more of a book than the modest state- 
ment of the author in the preface would lead 
us to expect. It is not a treatise on wathetics, 
nor does it really grapple with the essential 
problems of that science ; but it is a good and 
healthful study of the artist in his msthetic 
relations. Though it says nothing which 
others bave not said, it may find a raison 
@étre in the presumption that to most of its 
readers these things have not been said at all 
and that to none of them are they likely to be 
said too often, while it is as certain as any- 
thing can be that they will all of them have 
an enormous amount of pretentious nonsense 
uttered in their hearing, for which the reading 
of this book may prove in part, at least, a cor- 
rective. The publishers have in some re- 
spects overdone their work. The paper is too 
thick for so small a volume, and, with the 
stiff back and rather ill-proportioned margin, 
makes it awkward to handle. Country 
Pleasures, by George Milner, is the chronicle of 
a year chiefly spent in an English garden, re- 
published by the Messrs. Roberts Brothers. 
The volume contains a large amount of poetic 
observation and quotation, written freshly on 
the spot during each week in the year. It 
displays a vigorous love of Nature, and @ 
manly way of looking at her in her various 
phases, and indicates an author who is at home 
on the bigher planes of thought and sentiment, 
to which the love of Nature tends to raise her 
votaries. We have already noticed the 
English edition of Godet’s Lectures in Defense of 
the Uhvistian Faith, as translated by the Rev. 
W. H. Lyttelton, rector of Hugley and Canon 
of Gloucester. This useful book is now re- 
published by the Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co., and, as it was composed originally in 
French, to meet actual attacks on Christianity 
in the author’s bome, at Neuchitel, there 
is the more reason to expect that it will not 
prove to be one side of the mark here.- 
Edward Abbott did not do himself a good turn 
when he launched his series of stories under 
the title of ‘‘ The Long Look Books.” But 
they are fairly afloat, and the third, or A Trip 
Eastward, is just out (Boston: Henry D. 
Noyes & Cs.), in which we have the story of 
a family cruise tothe northern provinces, 
shortly after the great fire at St. Johns. The 
family group, picturesque in their simplicity 
and drawn with photographic precision, 
set out with noplan, but to spend the 
Sutrnmer weeks as pleasantly as they may. 
They wander with charming freedom and inab- 
solute simplicity. The book tells the simplest 
of all stories in the simplest possible way, but 
tells it straight to the heart of young readers, 
It reminds one of “‘ The Rollo Books,”’ with 
this difference, that *‘ The Rollo Booke’’ were a 
child’s lectures afoot with a more distinctly 
defined didactive purpose, while this is the re- 
flection of a Summer party, who are to share 
their enjoyment with their readers. The sil- 
houette illustrations are by Helen Maria 
Hinds. 


....Mormonism is not a pleasant subject to 
read of, and we have, in addition, objections 
to carrying on so serious a matter as the case 
against it ina warfare of novels. Neverthe- 
less, we welcome every good blow at the shame 
of the century, and especially so true and 
heavy aone as Mrs. A.G. Paddock deals in 
The Fate of Madame Ia Tour. (New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) We have every 
reason to repose confidence in the author. 
She has very evident power. She has had 
abundant opportunity to study the subject. 
She is vouched for by men whom it is 
not easy to deceive and who cannot be 
doubted. The story is said to be historical ; 
but whether it is oris not in its personal facts 
is of no account, as the events of the narra- 
tive are only what are to be expected and such 
as we know have marked the Mormon his- 
tory. Madame La Tour is the widow of a 
French Canadian, who follows her children 
from Nauvoo to Utah and perishes a victim of 
Brigham Young. The history of her children, 
which is carried on in the story, is even more 
tragic than the mother’s. The book is 
touched here and there with humor and gives 
fresh and breezy pictures of the life of those 
times ; but through all the author never loses 
sight of her purpose to lay bare the secret 
horror of Salt Lake and fo fill the country 
with shame and indignation that, what 
{s so vividly represented on the cover of 
the volume, where the Book of Mormon 
reposes on the American flag, should have 
been for so long a time the burning truth. 
We have a great respect for the ac- 
counts given by our army men of life among 
the Indians. They are generally blunt, tn- 
marked by the touch of party feeling or 
political apprehension, and very apt to be 
characterized with a sort of blunt, hard-headed 
truthfulness, which in these times and about 
such a matteris very refreshing. Captain D.C. 
Poole, 224 United States Infantry, has given 























usa book of this sort in Among the Siour of 
Dakota (New York: D. Van Nostrand), where 
be relates his experience for eighteen months 


as en Indian agent. The general view be takes 
of the question which has made usso much 
trouble is neatly given in the motto of the 
title-page : 

“3. Fisherman.—Master, I marvel how the fishes live 

im the sea. 
“1. Fisherman.—Why, as men do a-land. ‘ 
The great ones eat the little ones.” 

The book is honest, graphic, and written in a 
manty fashion, with no brag and not much 
moralizing. 


.. Like a Gentleman (Lee & Shepard) is an 
anonymous temperance story, aimed at the 
common distinction between drinking and 
drinking like a gentleman, the point being to 
show that the distinction does not exist and 
that the practice, however begun, has but one 
natural termination. The story is cleverly 
told. Nice people are introduced. The au- 
thor goes to work in all simplicity, but does 
not hesitate to call a spade a spade. The 
story does, at least, show the mischief of 
the loose practices of society in the use 
of wines, and what a atrong restraint 
may be put on the habits of young men 
by a well-directed social influence..—-— 
In Severa, a Novel, from the German of E. Hart- 
ner, translated by Mrs. A. L. Wister (J. B Lip- 
pincott & Co.), we have a story filled with the 
usual events and personages of a German 
novel, Haughty families, in their proud old 
homes, fill the background. There ia the 
familiar eontrast between the quiet landscape, 
lying in beauty and framing in many a pretty 
picture of the people and their homes, and the 
theatrical violence of the plot in the crises of 
the story. There is a perfect man fora hero, 
a perfect woman (“ Severa’’) for a heroine, the 
ordinary scheming and disagreeable widow, a 
frightful man banging on the outskirts, and 
the middle distance is filled with the charac- 
ters which commonly respond to the need of 
the novelist. There is a donble tragedy in the 
death of the old Freiherr, wearer of the sevon- 
pointed crown, from grief for his runaway 
daughter and in her death from abuse by a 
worthless husband. There is a mystery in 
the young ‘‘ Severa,’’ who grows up the ward 
of the hero, ‘‘Gerard von Weilern” (a noble 
avd well-drawn character), which mystery dis- 
solves at last incomedy, when *‘ Severa”’ proves 
tte daughter of the runaway lady, the old 
sweetheart of “ Von Wellern,”’ who now trane- 
fers his affection to the transcendent daughter, 
who had becu so carefully trained for him. 


. The Unseen Hand, by Fiijah Kellogg, ts 
astory of pioneer life in Pennsylvania, in the 
latter part of the last century. The writer is 
well known through his books for boys, writ- 
ten in a simple, unpretending style, full of 





practical good sense, sound morality, and 
stirring adventure, andin this story Mr. Kel 
logg is fully up tobis average mark. Near- 
ly allied to Mr Kellogg asa writer of boys’ 
books is BP. Shillaber (Mrs. Partington), 
though it is only within the last few years 
that he has been known as writing for chil- 
dren. His stories are wholesome, asa rule, 
not too exciting, but still not wanting fn 
life and fun The Double-Runner Club, the 
third of the “ Ike Partington ”’ series, telle the 
story of acompany of boys who found a sail- 
or’s old scrap book in au attic, and amused 


themselves during Winter evenings by 
meeting together and reading its contents 
aloud. One of the best of George Make- 
peace Towle’s series of ‘* Heroes of History” 
is Raleigh: His Erploits and Voyages. The book 
is pleasantly written and cannot fail to bea 
favorite. One cannot but wish, however, that 
Mr. Towle had made more free extracts from 
Raleigh’s prose writings, and had given at 
least one specimen of his verse. Such a book 
affords the best possible opportunity to give 
children a taste for the good old English writ- 
ers, a taste that a few judicious extracts 
would confirm for life. Series of this sort, 
treating of lives of heroes which are more fuh 
of wonders than any fairy tale, are worth 
dozens of the ordinary story-books for boys. 
Varco da Gama, Pizarro, Magellan, and Marco 
Polo precede Raleigh in this series. This 
volume, as well asthe two preceding ones, is 
published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 








LITERARY NEWS. 


A votvume of love poems by a new writer of 
verse, Mr. Owen Innsley, is attracting atten- 
tion from Boston critics. By a mistake, 
the date until which manuscripts in com peti- 
tion for the ** Layman’s Prize’? were to be re- 
was announced as June Ist, 1882, in- 
stead of January Ist, 1882. In order to proper. 
ly correct the error and afford suitable oppor- 
tunity forthe completion and forwarding of 
the manuscripts, they will be received up to 
March Ist, 1882. They should be addressed to 
Rey. E. Whalen, Vincennes, Indiana. 
**Ouida’’ is about to throw her dart at the 
wsthetes. It will be a little “ social comedy,” 





ceived 








called “ Cloth of Gold and Cloth of Frieze,”’ to 
appear in the January and February numbers 
of Belyravia. Professor J. Willard Gibbs 
has recevtly printed a pamphlet on Vector 
Analysis, in which the principles of this re- 
markable branch of modern mathematics are 
set forth with a clearness beyond anything 
hitherto attained in England. By an ingent- 
ously simple system of definition he bas been 
able to avoid introducing the notion of a 
quarternion, thus gaining immensely in logic- 
al clearness without sacrificing power. 
Messrs. A. 8. Barnes & Co. have sold The 
International Review to the International Review 
Company. Mr. Richard A. Proctor’s new- 
est volume is entitled “‘Star Lessons.”” The 
position of the more important stars and con- 
stellations is determined in it for each night of 
the year. The circulation of Lloyd's News- 
paper is stated as 612,902 copies, and one of its 
editorial rooms is the chamber in which 
Richardson wrote ‘ Pamela’’ and Oliver Gol¢ 
emith corrected proofs. A new religious 
novel will appear soon from the pen of the 
autlor of ‘The Schonberg-Cotta Family,” 
entitled ‘“‘ Ageinstthe Stream.’’ It issupposed 
to be the marration of an iron-master’s daughter, 
who lives in ap Eoglish provincial town 
during the times of Clarkson and Wilberforce. 
A new Italian periodical intended for 
girls has been begun at Florence—the Cor- 
delia. A Pusbkin library, to contain every- 
thing in print by or about the great Russian 
author, is collecting at St. Petersburg. Five 
hundred volumes are already get together. 
The production of Mr. Oscar Wilde's 
play, ‘‘ Vera,” in London has been indefinitely 
postponed. Mr. William Morris, the well- 
known author of * The Earthly Paradise” ex- 
pects soonto publish his recently delivered 
course of lectures, entitled “* Hopes and Fears 
for Art.” Anintoresting volume of hitber- 
to unprinted letters of Hector Berlioz, with « 
preface by M. Gounod, comes from Calmann 
Lévy, of Paris.———-M. Renan is preparing for 
the immediate publication of his French ver- 
sion of Ecclesiastes, for which he has writtena 
long critical and expository introduction. 
The Rev. O. B. Frothingham is employed 
upon a biography of the late George Ripley, 
LL. D. Professor Nordenskjold’s *‘ Voy- 
age ofthe Vega’’ will be published by Mac- 
millan & Co., in London, this week. It will 
speedily appear in New York also. 
Philadelphia is to have a new weekly paper, 
Our Continent, under Judge Tourgée’s editor- 
ship. It will be devoted to literature and 
politics and will issue its first number in 
Januuary.——George W. Harlan will publish 
in January a new novel, translated by Mary J. 
Safford, from the German, entitled “ Count 
Silveris.’”” Mrs. Mary D. Brine’s “‘ My Boy and 
I,’ from the same house, has been perhaps the 
most widely successful holiday book of its 
kind this season. The fllustrations to this 
publisher's ‘‘ Tutti Frutti” were designed 
and drawn by a lad sixteen years of age» 
Master D. Clinton Peters.———Mr. fenry 
James’s ‘Portrait of a Lady” has at- 
talned the fourth edition. Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., its publishers, have 
also printed the ninth edition of Mr. Edgar 
Fawcett’s ‘‘ AGentleman of Leisure.” Mr. 
Henry Norman's interesting volume on “ The 
Harvard Greek Play” will be ready from Moses 
King, publisher (of Cambridge), this week. 
—--The London Spectator states, as a curious 
and discreditable fact, that, while the English- 
man cares sufficiently for reading to support 
some 2,000 *‘ book-clubs”’ and cireulating libra- 
ries, he {is not at all a book-buying creature. He 
likes to keep up with the times, to read the 
last novel, know something about the latest 
art-book or volume of: poems; he will bor- 
row, he will hire, he will surreptitiously 
peruse, as best be can; but buy he will not, if 
he can possibly help it. 















































BOOES OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewildering variety recently intre- 
duced into the sise and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, Svo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shali hereafter, 
Sor the present, at least, give the measures of books in 
thie Het in inches and quarters. The number frst 
given ts the length.) 


Notes on the International Sunday-school Les- 
sons for 1883. By the Rev. R. R. Meredith. 
(Pocket Series). Partl January to March. 
64x44, flexible cloth, pp. 104. Boston: 
Congregational Publishing Society........... 90 30 

A Hand-Book on the International Lessons for 
1882. With Questions. By the Rev. R. R. 
Meredith. (Pilgrim Series. No. 1. For 
Older Scholara,) 534x4, boards, pp. 206. The 
Same.... 


A Pictorial Commentary on the Gospel accord- 
ing to Mark. With the Text yA the bm 


ized and Revised Versions. ited b i 
trations, Tmx04. pp. 210. *Pevand ae 
rations x e 
American Sunda, Gabdattediost Unies peceeceen — 10 
Te, Picture World for ay +> . ee 
rated. 10x74, is, pp. 96. 0 90 


wees About Fred? By Parthenia = chen, 
berlain, apthes <. - Graeme's Wola 
etc. 7gx5 >= New York: Thomas 
BC icicelenagticacdbecensexssenat ce 

Lalu ; or, Child-Life in Jerusalem. By Lydia M. 
Finkelstein. 63¢x4%, pp. 106. ashville, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HOW TO GET 


“GOOD WORK” 


FREE FOR ONE YEAR. 

Order of us either of books named below. Will be 
sent, postpaid, with copy of our large illustrated 
paper, for one year: 

i | 25 











Vincent's Lesson Co 
Peloubet's Select Note 
Bos Club Sermons 








“Goop Worx” is furnished to Sunda: 


schools, in 
clubs of ten or more, at 35 cents a copy for one year. 
Send eat Conppte before deciding upon your supplies 


for 1883. 
Cc. R. BLACKALL & CO., 
25 Great Jones Se. New York 


VOLUME III OF 


VON HOLST'S GREAT WORK 


Von Holst’s Political and Constita- 
tional History of the United 
States of America.—Vol. III. 
TRANSLATED BY 
JOHN J. LALOR and PAUL SHOREY. 
1846-1850. 

ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 
COMPROMISE OF 1850. 
TABLE OF OONTENTS OF VOL. ITI. 


Chap. 1. James K. Polk and his Cabinet. 
Chap, a. B ~ FL of Ge p Cosgen Question prior to 


Chap. wu8 Texas 
_ Polk Weaves the Warp of the Mexican 


a. vay England 
e and 
land the Strong a War- 

in th Scabbard. 
Game against England and 
= lexico a Peace Policy with 
rae Thunder Dies Away and the 


‘ar of Polk the Mendacious.” 
Chap The Spyjects and Probable Results of the 
ar. 


Chap. XI. The Sessions of the “ Three Million Bill,” 
and the Wilmot Proviso. 
Chap. XIL ren and End of the Mexican War. 





Chap. Xili. Struggle fo for Oregon, and the Pres- 
identia! relectio 
Chap. XIV. Session of the Thirtieth Congress. 


Second 
Continuation of fthec Contest for the Territories. 
king up of the Solidarity of Views and 
terests of the South. 
a, xv. The First Session of the Thirty first Con- 
the A A ee of the Committee of 
irteen. April 19¢ 
Chap. XVI. The ‘Compromise of 1850. 
Chap. XVII. Slavery “ A Positive Good.” 


Review. _—Certainly the best book 
written upon the United 
best book which has 


r has 
ty is not the 
mn upon that subject, whether by 


foreigner or native. 
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CALLAGHAN & CO., 


CHICAGO. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


The WNew-Year's Number 
ST. NICHOLAS 


(JANUARY). 


Containing seventy pictures and a brilliant 
table of contents, including second install- 
ments of the two great serials : 


“THE HOOSIER SCHOOL-BOY,” 
by Edward Eggleston, and 
“DONALD AND DOROTHY,” 
by Mary Mapes Dodge. 


Subscriptions should begin wich the Christ- 
mas number, in which are first chapters of 
these serials and of which the Chicago /nterior 
says: *‘ Probably nothing more beautiful or 
satisfactory in the way of a children’s maga- 
zine has ever been printed.” Subscription 
price, $3.00 a year ; 25 cents a number. 


Taz CENTURY CoO., 
Usionw Squars, New York City, N. Y. 


The Word, the Work, and the World. 


A new AY ri. Truth, Christian 
Work (es Evangelization of the Masses) 
ph a os. Handsomely Illustrated. 


ae of The qu in ah Lands. $2.50 
@ year; 
single numbers, 25 cts. Address 15 Bible House’ Y. 


HARPER’S PERIDOICALS. 


‘B'S MAGAZINE, One Year.. 
HA ‘R'S WEEKLY, 7 
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HARPER'S BAZAK “ 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOP’ : 

tar HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sont by mai. 
on receipt af nine cents. 


HARPER & BEOGB., Franklin Square, N. ¥ 
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THREE ‘AMD A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter Zante, 
It presents in an inexpensive form, —— its great 
amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly 
issue, and with a sali lectory, completeness atiempted by 
neo other publication, Says, of teins piney = 
Serial ~ Short pe pt aby - vel an d, Dis- 
covery, Poetry, Scientific, Bi Historical and 
Political Information, from ‘fe ure body of Foreign 


terature. 
It is Coetere invaluable to every American reader, 
as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE com- 
pilation o - an a current literature,— indis- 
because it embraces the uctions of the 


2 ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 
all branches of Literature, Science, Politics and Art. 
ith Tne Livixe 
- yh ~~ ten von Be 2 a Teeritable thesaur us of 


ecien 
wa a a betier compendium of current discus- 
i , i fion, avd gives a greater 
img-matier, which it is well 
any other publicutiwn.”— Bus- 


“ No reader who makes h Samiliar with its con- 
tents can lack the pena > esound literary culture.” — 
Rew York Tribu 

“An ndiapensadle age yy "—New York Observer. 

“It is indispensable in every household where any 
atiempt is made to op up with the current thought of 
the da ltisa rough compilation on of what is best 
tn the Niter. ‘tured the day. ?e er relating to history, 

biography. fiction, poetry actence, politics, thevlogy, 
criticism, or art. 1 teittord Courant. 

“ Jt contains not only the best solid literature, buf also 

best serial stories of the day. its pages are suffi- 
cient to keep any reader abreast with ihe best printed 
of the best x Seiphin eee pana writers.” — 
Ez ster, 

Lary ablest by & and le of the day are to be 

loundhere. . We know A no investment of eight 

ra in the world of literature that will yield eq 
be 5 ”"—The Pres ney ip dully ubresst tiene 

It enables its readers to y abre 
and literature of Ositization. oS, coargh 


cation, is, comparatively 


weekly publi 
dar acre the chaapeat magazine pubahed. *—Commier- 
Advertiser, Detroit. 


~— Advance 
pe « Phe oldest pmo 1 ourier Journal, t jouisviie 
oF and cheapest periodical in A 
Evangelical Churchman, P Toronto. 
Pusueme weet at £8. wey =_, ree @f postage é 
r for #10. ue Living Aces and an ) 
p AE $4 Monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) 
will be sent for a year, postpaid ; or, for $9.50 TuELiv- 
ino AGE and the St. Nicholas, or Lipp:ncott’s Monthly. 
Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the New 


_ LITTELL & CO.. Bo Becton. 


The Great An-Det af the Year 


JUST RECEIVED FROM PARIS. 


ANTOINE VAN DYKE. 


Sa Vie ct son CEuvre avec le Catalogue de ses Tab- 
leaux et de ses Dessins. ParJulesGuiffrey. Illus- 
trated with 80 full-page Etchings and Heltograv 
wres, by the best artists, and more than 100 fac- 
similes throughout the text. One splendid volume. 
Columbter folio, $30. 

—tThe same, printed on Whatman paper, with the 
large plates in duplicate on India paper, $60. 


A few copies only of the above for sale by 
J. W. BOUTON, 706 Soundeas, N.Y. 








THE WATCHMAN FOR 1882. 
old-established femt newspaper, ow; 
HM UBM ths 


panes includes A SPEC TALLY NEW. DkK- 
TURE, with IMPROVEMENT and AD- 
ANCK as its watchwords. 

ased editorial force, ge ee 


writers to T ria 


ng a combination o! 


same time the trom #8 of oT peger Se 
reduced, say fro per aT, pon oe — 
scr a 


No journal ft in the whole country offers for the same 
cost more attractive and valuable reading-matter 
than does THE WATCHMAN. New subscrip- 
tions fora woes oS or half year solicited. Sample copies 


sent free, ACaHE WATCHMAN, Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. — 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUST yt GIFT 


Plain and Fine Bound Standard Books lower than 
ever. ane books, immense assortment, at 


art STMAS CARDS, ALB 
oe oy Children’s Illustrated Books, Chatter- 
= in fact, everything and anything in the 
Book line” Holiday Catalogue ready and sent free. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
3? Park Row. New York. 


REVISED 
VEW TESTAMENT. 
OXFORD EDITIONS. 


Authorized merican Committee yy 
af great Ak Oe, of styles of binding. 
ford” editions. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York. 





UMS, etc. All the new 





Revision. 
Ask for “Oz- 





4. 8. BARNES & CO..E Ed 








THE NORRIS SCRAP CABINET, 


INVALUABLE TO EVERY LITERARY MAN. 
A SPLENDID HOLIDAY CIFT. 


“ By all means the best —_ ement for precerving 
r clippings.” —REV. Ayn 
= mer T he Cabinet cane 7 ll ean i am greatly er 
with it. he got is no measure of its value. 
J. O. Peck, D . Brooklyn, Me 
Send pled Hy wr Illustrated Cireular “ D.” 


THE NORRIS SCRAP CABINET COMPANY, 





81 E. Randolph 5t., Chicage, Ill, 
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FAITH AND UNFAITH. 


A Novel. By the author of “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” “Phyt- 

lis,” “ Molly Bawn,” ete. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.26; 

paper cover, 60 cents. 

“all her stories are written in a charming style, 
ginning 


— and speekEag, an‘ fascinating from 
toe ro imore Gazette. 


MY LORD AND MY LADY. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Forrester, author of “ Mig- 
non,” “Diana Carew,” “ Rhona,” “ Roy and Viola,” 
ete. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25; paper cover, 60 
cents, 
worthy oF being ranked with “Viva, ‘Dolores and 
the other stories of this talented “author : 


“This novel will take a Bie > pes among the suc- 
cesses of the season. & novel as it is 
interest!ng, as ro A a it tis realistically was, as 
fuil of novelty of presentment as nD of close study 
and observation of life."—London 


JULIAN KARSLAKE’S SECRET. 


A Novel. By Mts. Jonx HoppER NEEDELL. 18mo, 
éxtra cloth, ¢1.25 ; paper cover, 60 cents. 


“A very attractive story, with firiely-drawn char- 
acters. The management of the dramatic situations 
shows a powerful hand.”— Pittsburgh Telegraph. 


“A first-class piece of work, which hig 8 be sure to 
please whoever can appreciate a good thing when 
they read it. There is not a stupid chapter ora dull 
page from the beginning to the end of the story.” 
Albany Journal. 





*,* For Sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent 
by ‘mail, prepaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


A FIRST-CLASS 
FAMILY MAGAZINE 


FOR ONLY $3 PER ANNUM. 
Linpincott’s Magazine, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF PopP- 
ULAR LITERATURE, 


enters upon the New Year with the distinctive pur. 
pose of presenting <«rc) a variety of reading-matter— 
for the most psrt ''~"* and entertaining, yet p 


NOW READY. 
An Entirely New and Original Work. 








Practical Lessons in Architectural 
Drawing, or how to make the Working 
Drawings atid write the Specifications for 
Buildings. Illustrated by 83 fdill-page plates, one tn 


colors, and 90 wood-cuts, showing methods of con- 
struction and representation. 


Drawings of Plans, Ele- 
¥ Sor d_ De of Frame, Brick, and 
B8toi b full Goseriptene and a form of 
- noe. giving variations for Frame, 


nstruction. 
8vo0 volume, oblong, cloth. Post-paid, 
WILLIAM T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 
194 BROADWAY, New y York, N.Y. 
For Magazines 
and Newspapers. 
Our 
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READING AssociaTions are particularly requested to 


notice this. 
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teen large Setavo Volumes, nearly 1 p00 pee. 
plete tn eloth binding, $15; in balf io 0} in 
| library sheep, marbled edges 5. 8§ al 
terms to clubs. AMERICAN BOOK © eaten 
Joux B. ALDEN, Manager, 7 Broadway, New York. 


“A PLEASURE TRIP.” 


NVINCING YOU that the 
WEEKLY iy ROVELIST is is the “Best 


ew in 
America,” we will mail zou a trial iene r; een 











ing real Htera>) r't—as shall commend it to the 
general mass of cultivated persons and insure it a 
welcome In every American home. The serial stories 
will be marked by a piquant originality, while the 
general attractiveness of the Magazine ‘vill be care- 
fully maintained. The illustrations will be of a 
higher character than any that have hitherto appeared 
in the Magazine, and all the departments will be fully 
up to their present standard of acknowledged ex- 
cellence. 


For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 


Terms :—Yearly Subscription, 8; Single 
25 cents. LIBERAL CLUB RATES. gle Number, 


§@- SPECIMEN NUMBER mailed, eeeigaia, on receipt 


of 20 cents. (Postage stamps AR 
form of remittance.) a 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
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A RARE HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


You could not make yourself, you¥ minister, or 
other literary friend a more ee present than 
the Swar tz, Gpen Boo ook-Rest. Se beacon, Com 

t@st, most convenient, and serviceable 


back hoslieese — a eee 25c., 
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send for sam rs and advertising rates 
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_ EDUCATION. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


‘ect item of 
vortn mt yee ° of Juptrection in 2 Lenear. 
from Gaskeaten te my he ayy 
SCHOOL FOR VIOLIN, under the ablest 


HOOL FOR TUNI 
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undera ughly competent instru: 

SIGNOR TAMBUREL so f Voice, 
from Florence, Italy, tee been pe bs the unequaled 
corps of Professors.’ 


Library, 8,000 volumes on Music, free. Winter term 
began Nov w ist. Send for Calendar. 


E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


ABBOTT ACADEMY. 

The Winter term opens on ureday, Jan onmeny Sth. 

For admission or further information a) 7 oes 
PHILENA McKEEN, Principal, Andover, 








BRADFORD MANSION SCHOOL. 


Rev. y XI J. Consame, Principal. 
Special to Clergymen’s 

















PAVIA: BRCABE AGES 


PICTURES, STAT! STATIONERY, ETC. 
Estasuisnep 1835. 


Sea & Cole, 


MERCANTILE STATIONERS, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’P’RS, 
STEAM POWER PRINTERS 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


We cupply all work in above 
lines to business firms, corpora: 
tions, &’c. Estimates furnished. 


| 90s See, 


(HANOVER SQUARE.) 


Appropiate Christmas Presents. 


—_— 


Fine Engravings and Etchings, 
both old and modern. Framed 
Etchings from $3. Framed En- 
gravings from $5. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL, 
23 E. 16th St.( Union Square West). 
N. B.—Also at Brentano’s, 5 
Unton Square. 


Excelsior Diaries, 
Shakespeare, Every Day, Dickens, 
and American Poets. 
CALENDARS FOR 1882. 


3x | VAN KLEECK, CLARK & C0., 


235 BROADWAY, Opposite Post-office. 
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Bust Known. TE Mocila 1824 


DIARIES FOR 1882. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Maiden Lane, N. Y¥., 


TION PRINTERS, AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF PATE Sas ee ACCOUNT BOOKS. 


























prices. Your custom so! solicited. 
CYRUS H. LOUTREL, 4 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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50 Elegant a Genuine | Chromo , Cards, no two alike, 
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@bie ever made. Nothing at all rivals or a percomses 
TS. It holds (depending on which of 7 styles fro: 
to 8 large volumes, which it inclines at any desired 
angle, adjusts from 2 to rreighs feet in hight, re- 
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PATENTS 


We cuntiuus to act as Svulicitos for Patents, Caveats, 
Trade Marks Copyrigh«, etc., for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba Englanc France, etc. We 
Lave had thirty-five years’ ex ienee. 
Patents obvained through us are noticed in the &cr- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN. This large and splendid illus 
tra.ed weeklypaper, 83.20 year,shows the Progress 
of Science, is very interesting, and has an enormous 
circulation. Address MUNN & CO., Patent Solici- 
tors, Pub’s. of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 37 Park Bow, 
NewYork. Hand book about Patents free. 


P pO YOU WANT 


an Excellent Home Newspaper and Live 
Western Journal ft 


The Detroit Post and Tribune 


is the leadin, ae and just 
¥ ant, if you desive know about tie att oe airs of that 
yre a state. py A Brisas ven reer: Daily 


-weekly, $65; Weekl irculatio 
‘eekly, 40,000. - watlnas 


Best advertising medium in Ses West. Write for 
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rates. Very liberal premiums 
agents. Write for agemts’ c treular. 
POST AND TRIBUNE, Detroit, Mich. 
(Mention this paper.) 





“Of making many books there is noend.”—Zec. xii, 12. 
Established 1836. 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW. 
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Religious Intelligence. 
THE SALVATION ARMY. 


Tue ‘ General” of this noted organiza- 
tion, Mr. Booth, has very ambitious plans. 
Not long ago he called on his friends to 
unite and raise $500,000 to erect a great 
temple for the Salvation Army in London. 
Whether he received much encouragement 
to carry out this gigantic undertaking we 
do not know. The army is supposed to be 
composed of very poor people and exist 
for such; and, if there are men of wealth 
not connected with the Army so much in 
sympathy with it as to be willing to assist 
it to half a million of money, it must have 
made many friends. Its work and {its 
methods continue to receive a great deal 
of attention, both favorable and uwun- 
favorable. Many believe that it dishon- 
ors the cause of religion by its eccen- 
tricities and accomplishes no permanent 





good. Others, who have observed it 
closely, express the opinion that it is 
reaching classes which the respectable 


churches do not stoop to raise, and they 
bid it God Mr. Booth an- 
nounced that an opportunity has offered 
for the acquisition, for the purposes of the 
Army, of the building of the London Or- 
phan Asylum in Clapton, at a remarkably 
low price. The house originally cost over 


speed, has 


$300,000 and the grounds sre estimated to 
be worth not less than $42,500. Thisprop- 
erty can be bought for $75,000 and Mr. 
Booth bas decided to take it. He says he 
has already some $20,000 of the purchase 
money, and he was determined to secure 
the rest by Christmas. He purposes to 
have a training institution for 400 ** cadets,” 
male and female, in the asylum buildings, 
and he expects to provide on the grounds a 
hall which will accommodate 4,700 persons. 
The rooms inside the building will contain, 
heestimates, 3,000 persons and tents can 
be erected for an additional multitude. 
Such are his plans; but how is he to raise 
the money? 

This question is partly answered by an 
appeal signed by the leading men of the 
Wesleyan Church. 
of the Conference; 


Dr. Osborn, president 
Dr. Rigg; the Rev. E 
E. Jenkins, missionary secretary; the Rev 
Wm. Arthur; Alderman McArthur, 
lord mayor of London, than 


ex. 
whom there 
are no more influential men in the Wesleyan 
Connection, endorse the work of the Army 
and call for ‘‘unhesitating and immediate 
sympathy” for the training-school project. 
This cordial approval will open the whole 
Connection to Mr. Booth’s appeal for help, 
and he will, doubtless, secure the funds he 
asks for. 

The Army is said to have agents in 240 
towns In the United Kingdom. In London 
its processions sometimes call together a 
surly crowd of roughs, who block the 
streets and cause complaints by those en- 
gaged in business. These crowds are some- 
times very threatening toward the “ sol- 
diers” and have to be resirained by the 
police. It is said the Army has most suc- 
cess in country towns. In Hull it has closed 
three liquor shops ; but even so good a deed 
as this does not vindicate it, in the judgment 
of a writer in the Nonconformist. He ques- 
tions whether the means are justified by the 
ends. Honest observers differ in their 
opinion as to the propriety of encouraging 
the movement. We publish herewith a 
letter sent us by Dr. R. L. Stanton, which 
shows with how much favor the Army is 
regarded by many persons of rank anid in- 
fluence: 

‘During a residence of many months in 
London, in 1879 and 1880, | occasionally visited 
the headquarters of the Army, in Whitechapel 
Road, attending its day and evening services, 
and also many of its meetings beld elsewhere ; 
and I can testify, from personal knowledge, 
that many ‘cultivated people’ of the high- 
est rank show that they do ‘like the methods 
of the Army,’ by their presence at its meet 
ings, by expressions of sympathy with its 
work—sometimes these expressions being pub- 
licly given, in remarks, prayers, aod in other 
ways—and by liberal contributions of money 
in its support. 

‘““When Lord Beaconsfield was preimier 
Earl Cairns was his lord chancellor. The 
latter then stood at the head of the English 
judiciary, presided over the House of Lords, 
and by virtue of this position was, for the 
time, in social rank, in the highest place but 











one in the British Empire allowed to a sub- 
ject, the Arebbishop of Canterbury alone 
standing between him and the Queen. I have 
seen this lord chancellor and his wife repeat- 
edly at the meetings of the Salvation Army, 
walking down the aisle and taking the front 
seat together, paying the most earnest atten- 
tion to the services, and, after they were over, 
going upon the platform and greeting the 
leader of the meeting and others with a warm 
shake of the hand and entering into earnest 
conversation with them. I was vot near 
enough to hear a word that was said, but evi- 
dently the eminent nobleman was in bearty 
sympatby with what he saw and heard. “Farl 
Cairns has a son-in-law who is a clegyman in 
the Church of England, the Rev. Neville 
Sherbrooke, and he has a parish in London. 
Ihave repeatedly seen Mr. Sherbrooke upon 


‘the platform at these meetings. taking a part 


in them in offering prayer, and showing, dur- 
ing their progress, in every lineament of his 
countenance, the deepest interest and ap- 
proval. After his prayer, on one occasion 
(his prayer was without book, extempore), a 
gentleman said to me: ‘Whois the man who 
prayed?’ Having answered his question, he 
expressed surprise, saying: ‘I did not think 
he was a Churchman, but one of the Salvation 
Army men.’ 

“T mention Earl Cairns and Mr. Sherbrooke 
not because they stand alone in this position, 
but because they represent many more, both 
noblemen and clergymen. The Earl of Kin- 
tore (since deceased), Earls Cavan and Shaftes- 
bury, and many others of the nobility, and a 
goodly number of Church of England clergy- 
men like the methods of the Army, showing it 
in similar and other ways; and scme of the 
noble ladies, as well as noble men and wealthy 
commoners, now give liberally to thetr funds. 

**T have met also at some of these meetings 
American and English ministers and eminent 
aymen of tbe various dissenting churches. 
Among the former is the venerable Dr. Mahan, 
now over eighty years of aye, the first presi- 
dent of Oberlin College. He has been several 
years in Lonlon apd is familiar with the 
mnethods of the Army, and I have often heard 
him speak in bigh terms of approval of them. 
The Rev. W. E, Boardman, aleo an American 
residing in London, has spoken itn a similar 
manner. In fact, as the work of this peculiar 
organization becomes better known—tested 
by Its ‘ fruits ’—It is rapidly calling to its alds 
in words and deeds and gold, the hearty sym- 
pathy of the most ‘cultivated people’ of 
England. It does its work where the best 
efforts of the churches do not reach. It ecom- 


mends itself to the London authorities as Mr. | 


MecAll’s work does to those of Paris. Its 
workers, male and female, go into the filthiest 
slume and vilest dens in the ‘ East End’ of 
the metropolis, and they command the approval 
of the officials, the merchant princes, and all 
classes, up to the highest circles near the 
throne, if for no higher reason, because they 
make decent men and women out of what 
were emphatically the most dangerous classes, 
But, better than all this, they make Christians, 
by divine grace, out of the most degraded 
heathen to be found in all the world. 

“Until the Spring of 1880 the work of this 
organization was confined to the ‘ East End,’ 
so far as London was concerned ; but fn March 
of that year Mrs. Booth, the wife of the 
«General ’ of the Army, began holding meet- 
ings in the ‘West End,’ right in the heart of 
the aristocratic residences. Many of the no- 
bility attended day after day. Steinway Hall 
was crowded, and St. Andrew's, a larger hall, 
was taken and soon filled to overflowing. I 
have also heard her in St. James’s Hall, in 
Regent Street, probably the largest hall in 
London except the Royal Albert, and it was 
always packed to its utmost capacity by the 
most ‘cultivated people’ of London in larg: 
part. The Salvation Army has steadily ad- 
vanced in the estimation of active evangelical 
workers in England. Whatever it may do or 
fail to do in this country, it is very successfully 
doing what no other agency has succeeded in 
doing in Londgn, not only, but in all the large 
cities and towns in the United Kingdom, and 
within the last year a band, specially qualified 
for the purpose, has been sent to Paris and 
perhaps to otber cities of the Continent.” 





Mr. KRISTOFER JANSON contributes an 
article to the Unity, of Chicago, on the Scan- 
dinavian Lutherans, who are repredented 
very much divided and very much 
in need of enlightenment. He says they 
are eplit into five separate sections — 
namely: ‘‘1,the Norse Lutheran Synod; 2, 
the Norse Danish Conference ; 3, the August- 
ana Synod; 4, the Synod of Hauge, so named 
for a layman, Hans Nilson Hauge, who ap- 
peared in the last partof the eighteenth cen 
tury in opposition to rationalism and the min 
isters; 5, the Ellipgians, so named for another 
layman, Elling Eielsou, now residing in this 
country. Al! these associations are uow vig- 
orously fighting and abusing one another in 


as 
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God’s name.” After describing their ultra- 
confessional attitude, he says: 

‘The ministers are very anxious to tsolate 
the Norse people. They would can them, like 
lobsters, amd preserve them by soldering the 
covers. The firat enemy they epcounter is the 
common school, which they concede, in a coun- 
try of so many sects, must be unsectarian ; 
but a school without religion is, they claim, a 
school] destr religion, and so, inthe excite- 
ment of the 4 they characterize the public- 
school system of America as ‘the gate of na, 
the evemy of Christ, licentious, immoral, an 
teaching nonsense.’ To counteract this, they 
have established their Lutheran schools ; but, 
unfortunately, some of the Norwegian chil- 
dren belong to the Norse-Dauish Conference, 
others to the Synod of Hauge, others to the 
Augustana Synod, and with these it is impossi- 
ble to have anything to do, for their heresies 
are the finest heresies and, therefore, the most 
dangerous. Where they fail to maintain their 
pure-teaching schools ttrey choose to praise 
happy ignorance. Many of the Norwegian chil- 
dren grow up in perfect ignorance of the world 
around them,”’ 


He quotes the remark of oneof their foremost 
ministers, Mr. Koren, to the scholars of the 
Decorah High School, ‘‘ that their most import- 
ant duty was to worship God and work for bis 
kingdom, by desisting from all vanity, the 
science, the art, and the ability of this world, 
remembering that, though these things could 
be both good and beautiful, but one thing was 
necessary.”” And answers the question why 
the people submit to priestly rule : 


“The largest number in the Norwegian 
congregation consist of poor peasants, come 
here to earn a living. They have neither 


time nor money to get an education. 
They are strong, well-gifted people, who 
have inherited from their forefathers 


piety, respect for their minister, the church, 
and the Holy Bible; and when the minis- 
ter comes and tells them that this doctrine 
is clearly taught in God’s Inspired Word 
and shows them the passage, there is nothing 
left them to do but to believe. . Be- 
sides, the ministers have a terrible weapon in 
what they call ‘church discipline.’ To be- 
come engaged or married secretly, to play 
in a lottery, to insure one’s life, to par- 
ticipate in secret societies, to lend money 
on interest, to marry the sister of one’s 
deceased wife, etc. have been made subject to 
church discipline. Nothing is so terrible to a 
Norwegian farmer as public shame; therefore, 
the peasants often behave cowardly and sacri- 
fice their comrades, to escape church discipline 
themselves. There is no place in the world 
that the minister of the Norwegian synod 
seems to love so much and have so much use 
forashell. They keep it burning with fire and 
brimstone night and day. It leads to hell to 
leave the congregation ; it leads to hell to lis- 
ten to another minister than their own Lu- 
theran one; it leads to hell not to be obedient 
to them and their propositious. The fear of 
hell is the heavy whip they swing over the 
crooked backs, and I do not doubt that this fear 
is the combining mertar of their congregations 
more than the love of God.” 


...-In the Glasgow Free Presbytery, re- 
cently, there was an interesting discussion on 
a resolution protesting against lectures on 
merely secular topics on the Lord’s Day and 
exhorting all Christians to shun such meet- 
ings. The resolution was directed against the 
Sunday Society, which is in favor of the open- 
ing of libraries and museums on Sunday. 
Professor Bruce and Professor Lindsay earn- 
estly opposed the resolution, on the ground 
thatit made too much of a small matter and 
could result in no practical good. Professor 
Lindsay said a good deal had been heard of 
the ministerial misuse of the Lord’s Day by 
the taking of cabs. He believed there was no 
minister in Glasgow had done so much preach- 
ing as himself and had taken fewer cabs, and 
he was perfectly prepared to join Mr. Gault, 
the mover of the resolution, and any number 
of his brethren, in some practical abstinence 
in the taking of cabs on the Sabbath, and he 
would be ready not to use one of these vehicles 
where the distance was not more than five 
miles. The result was the adoption of the 
motion by a large majority. 

<eaed A general conference of representatives 
of Evangelical Deaconesses’ houses has been 
held iu Kaiserswerth, Germany. Thirty-nine 
mother houses were represented by 122 del- 
egates, who came from Scandinavia, Denmark, 
Russia, Switzerland, France, Holland, and 
Germany. Pastor Ulbrich, of Breslau, said 
the office of deaconess was becoming more 
and more an office of the churches. Several 
questions concerning the usefulness and per- 
manency of the institution were discussed, 
and the Conference adjourned to meet in the 
same place three years hence. According to 
the statistics of 1880, fifty-three evangelical 
establishments had 4,748 sisters in the work at 
1,436 stations, the total of income being 
$1,208,944 and of expenditures $1,179,636. 

...-The act of synodical consolidation in 
the Presbyterian Church goes into effect the 
2nd of January. The bounds of the new or- 
ganizations will conform in most cases to 
state lines. Thatof New York will include 
two foreign presbyteries, besides that of New 
England. It will have 29 presbyteries, 1,040 
winisters, 792 churches, and 130,374 communi- 


cants. That of Pennsylvania alone will have 
more communicants. This synod, which will 
include a foreign presbytery, as well as that of 
West Virginia, will have 131,054 communi- 
eants. The third im the list will be Ohio 
Synod, with 68 326, and the fourth, New Jer- 
sey, with 45,957. 
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Tue Rev. T. W. Winfield, Wesleyan mis- 
sionary in Whydah, Dahomey, is meeting with 
great difficulties in carrying on his work. 
Last January he wrote that the school he had 
established in the capital had been broken up. 
Late in August he sent another letter to his 
society in London, in which be says he has 
been trying ever since January to re-establish 
the school, but with no prospect of success. 
Every time he made an application, he was 
told he must wait for a message from the 
king. At last, the message from the king 
came. He offered his compliments to Mr. 
Winfield and naively inquired how he was 
“getting along in my country.”” He went on 
to say that he could not permit his people to 
learn to read in the white man’s book, nor the 
children to learn about the white man’s God; 
because, if they came to know the book, 
they would no longer worship the fetish, 
“and we cannot do without the fetish 
in this country. The King of Dahomey 
is not like any other king in the 
world, and he must keep slaves and have 
fetish, or else his country would be taken away 
and given to somebody else, in the same way 
Quittah and Lagos were given. If you like 
to come here to trade—to sell cloth and guns 
and rum—we shall be glad; but we cannot 
have your book.’’ It was in vain that Mr. 
Winfield sought to reason the matter. Those 
in authority seemed to have but two ideas— 
trade and war; and they could not see why 
the missionaries were in their country, if not 
to trade or as emissaries of the English Gov- 
ernment. The people had gladly heard the 
missionaries and expreséed great regret at the 
failure of their plans. Their king is a great 
obstacle to civilization. He is probably the 
worst tyrant and most barbarous ruler on the 
face of the earth, sacrificing hundreds of poor 
slaves at the death of every notable personage, 
making war constantly on weaker tribes of the 
interior and enslaving or killing outright his 
unfortunate prisoners. It is a pity some gov- 
ernment capnot interfere in the interests of 
humanity. 


...-The missionaries of the American Board 
appointed to the Central African Mission have 
encountered unexpected difficulties in their 
journey to Bihé. Letters from them, dated 
Bailunda, August 23d, and printed in the 
Missionary Herald for January state that the 
King of Bailunda has compelled them, for the 
present, to give over their attempt to reach 
Bihé, and abide at Bailunda. The party left 
Bailunda and arrived at Biheli, ip com- 
pany with the king’s ambassador, who had 
been of great hindrance to them. Biheli ts 
on the border of the dominions of the kings 
of Bailunda and Bihé. The ambassador car- 
ried a present to the chiefs of Biheli, and 
brought back a story to the effect that a mes- 
genger from the King of Bihé had left word 
that the white men must not come into his 
country. If they did, they would be plundered 
and murdered. ‘The missionaries said they 
would take the risk; but the ambassador re- 
fused to allow them to proceed and the car- 
riers were afraid to disobey the ambassador. 
So the party was compelled to return to Bai 
lunda. They had an interview with the king, 
who told them he would not permit them to 
go to Bihé at present. They must stop near 
him, or he would hire carriers and send al) 
their goods back to the coast. Subsequently 
they learned from a Portuguese trader from 
Bihé that the King of Bihé was expecting 
them, but the King of Bailunda refused to 
listen to this information. The missionaries 
will remain at Bailunda for the present and 
are providing temporary quarters for them- 
selves. They hope to be able to push on to 
Bihé when reinforcements arrive. 


.... The Presbyterian Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society have done a very commendable 
and we trust profitable thing in publishing 
separately in pamphlet form historical sketches 
of the ten foreign missions of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions—viz., South Ameri- 
ca, India, Africa, Siam, China, Japan, Persia, 
Syria, Mexico, and among the North American 
Indians. The sketches are written by com- 
petent persons. Dr. Gosman writes that of 
the Japan Mission, Dr. Nassau that of Africa, 
Dr. Brodhead that of India, andso on. A map 
is given with each sketch, and the general fea- 
tures of the country and the people, the begin- 
ning and purpose of the mission, the difficul- 
ties encountered, the results achieved, etc. are 
outlined, and a list of missionaries is appended. 
The idea of presenting the salient points in 
each mission in a compact, attractive form, so 
that everybody can get easily the necersary 
information as to what the Church is doing 
in the foreign fields, is a bright one and we 
should like to see other churches adopt it. 
It is not enough to urge people to give for 
mission work. They must know what their 
money accomplishes. These sketches are pub 
lished at 1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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Mews of th the Week, 


A pispatcH from St. Petersburgh to the 
State Department, on Tuesday of last week, 
announced the loss of the Arctic search 
steamer “ Jeannette” and the safety of a part 
of her crew, with a missing boat to hear from. 
The “ Jeannette” was crushed in the ice on 
the 28rd of June last, in latitude 77°, longitude 
157° East, and her crew started for the coast of 
Siberia in three boats. Aided by sledges, two 
boat-crews managed to reach the mouth of the 
Lena River, in Northern Siberia, in a saffering 
condition, on September 19th, and it was not 
until last week that they were able to com- 
municate with the civilized world. The Rus- 
sian Government have placed every means of 
comfort at the disposal of the shipwrecked 
crew, anda relief party has started for the 
desolate coast where the crew were left by the 
messenger who brought the tidings tothe Rus- 
sian authorities. Secretary Frelinghuysen has 
cabled to Mr. Hoffman, our chargé d’offaires 
at St. Petersburg, authorizing prompt measures 
of assistance, and Mr. James Gordon Bennett, 
of the New York Herald, the founder and pro- 
moter of the enterprise, has also telegraphed 
from Paris placing large sums at the disposal 
of the proper authorities in aid of the explorers. 
The missing boat’s crew have not been heard 
from, though considerable confidence is felt 
in their ultimate rescue. The “ Jeannette” 
sailed from San Franciseo, inJuly, 1879, under 
the command of Captain De Long, of the U. 
8. Navy, who is among the number landed in 
Siberia, and bas not been heard from for over 
two years until last week. Several relief ex- 
peditions have started to discover her where- 
abouts and the steamer ‘‘ Rodgers” is now in 
the Arctic seas, continuing the search. 

.-The city of Newark, N. J., is again 
startled by a revelation of embezzlement and 
dishonesty on the part of men holding posi- 
tions of trust. After the failure of the 
Mechanics’ Bank, the mayor recommended an 
investigation of the city’s books and finances, 
which suggestion was carried into effect. The 
experts having the matter in charge had 
reacbed the books of the city auditor, Frederick 
A. Palmer, when the latter suddenly resigned 
his office, surrendered himself at the county 
jail, and confessed to an embezzlement of 
#125,000, with which he had speculated in Wall 
Street. The city was immediatly thrown into 
a state of excitement, which was increased 
when the flight of the chief clerk, Hall, of the 
comptroller’s office, and a subsequent investiga- 
tion, showed evidence of a defalcation that 
may reach alarmingly high figures. New de- 
velopments are awaited with interest and 
rumors as to fresh discoveries are heard on 
every side. 


--+.There seems to be a cessation in the 
Irish troubles, but the difficulties are by no 
means Over and rumors of attempted assas- 
sination are prevalent. Atalarge meeting of 
landlords, heldin Dublin, the Land Act was de- 
nounced and a demand was made for compens- 
ation for landlords. 


..--A fresh plot to assassinate the Czar of 
Russia has been discovered and the conspira- 
tors are under arrest. An unconfirmed dispatch 
from St. Petersburg says the great naval port 
of Cronsiadt, with the town, is on fire. The 
Nihilists are believed to have fired it. 


...-In Germany complaint fs made of the 
frequent use of the Emperor’s name in the de- 
bates in the Reichstag. A journalist has been 
sent to jail for insinuating that the alleged 
threats against Bismarck’s life were election 
dodges. 


.. The Readjusters and Republicans in the 
Virginia Legislature have elected the Hon. H. 
H. Riddleberger to the United States Senate, to 
succeed Senator Johnston. Mr. Riddleberger 
belongs to the Readjuster wing of the coali- 
tion. 


.-Esposito, the alleged brigand, who was 
extradited from the United States and is now 
on tria] at Palermo, pleaded guilty to all the 
charges against him except the seizure of the 
young Englishman, Mr. Rose. 


.---An explosion In the Orrell Colliery-pit, 
at Bolton, England, on December 19th, caused 
the loss of forty lives. In the Arley Pit, ad- 
joining, thirty-three lives are also supposed to 
bave been lost. 

.---An explosion occurred last Monday on 
a steamer plying between West Point, Va., 
and Baltimore, resulting in the total destruc- 
tion of the boat and the loss of nineteen lives. 


.-.»The number of victims of the Vienna 
fire is now reduced to 449. The emperor in- 
tends building a memorial chapel on the site 
of the Ring Theater. 


eeeeAn American schooner has been fired 
upon and three of her Japanese crew killed by 
Alaska Fur Company employés at the Aleutian 
Islands. 


....Small-pox is very prevalent in Chicago 
and the surrounding neighborhood, 








‘ * 
Washington, 

Coneress adjourned for its holiday re- 
cess on Wednesday of last week until January 
5th, and, apart from the customary obsery- 
ances of New Year’s Day, there will be little 
of interest occuring in the National Capital 
during the present and ensuing weeks. In the 
Senate the presidential disability question re- 
ceived much attention, Senator Jones, of Flor- 
ida, opposing the theory of temporary inability, 
and stating his objection in a carefully prepared 
speech. The question was finally referred to 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, and will 
probably again be brought up for discussion 
after the recess. A flood of bills and petitions 
still pour in and a number of presidential 
nominations have been acted upon. So farthe 
proceedings of the Senate have been remark- 
‘ably harmonious, and it seems most likely that 
there will be but few party issues, those ques- 
tions upon which there will be room for lively 
debate, being more of the nature of national 
policy than of party interest er advancement. 





.-Tbe death on Monday, December 19th, 
of the wife of oneof the jurors in the Guiteau 
trial was deemed by Judge Cox as sufficient 
cause for an adjournment and the trial was 
interrupted for two days. On Wednesday it 
was resumed, and the remainder of the weck 
was taken up in expert testimony as to the 
sanity of the accused. Public interest is flag- 
ging and the proceedings of the trial are be- 
coming dull and uninteresting. Disgust at 
the conduct of Guiteau predominates over the 
curiosity which at first drew throngs to the 
court-house, and a universal sigh of relief will 
greet the closing of the case. Mr. Reed, of 
Chicago, one of the witnesses for the defense, 
has formally appeared as Guiteau’s counsel. 
The behavior of the assassin is as outrage- 
ous as before, and Judge Cox has admints- 
tered a warning to him that steps will be 
taken to prevent the insulting interruptions 
which have characterized the proceedings, 


..The House committees were appointed 
on the day of adjournment, and in Democratic 
and anti-Stalwart circles considerable dissatis- 
faction is expressed at Speaker Keifer’s selec- 
tions. It cnn be said with truth that the House 
of Represvntatives bas as yet accomplished 
nothing in the way of legislation; but thie, 
perhaps, is natural, since the Republicans con- 
trol that body, for the first time in six years, 
and desire and strife for prominence, for the 
time being, exclude all matters of public wel- 
fare. The discussions on the contested elec- 
tions have not yet commenced, but will prob- 
ably be among the first matters brought up in 
January. Asin the Senate, bills and petitions 
without number have been presented for con- 
sideration, but a small portion of which will 
result in debate and still fewer in any impor- 
tant measure that will eventually be passed. 


..Ex-Secretary Blaine and Mrs. Blaine 
gave a brilliant reception on Monday evening 
of last week to the new Secretary of State 
and Mrs. Frelinghuysen. Among the guests 
were President Arthur, the President of the 
Senate, the Speaker of the House, all the 
members of the Cabinet, the Justices of the 
Supreme Court, vearly all the members of the 
diplomatic corps and the ladies of their fam- 
ilies, together with a limited number of other 
persons prominent fn Washington society. 
This is the first marked social event of the 
season at the Capital. 


.-..The nomination of ex-Senator Timothy 
O. Howe, of Wisconsin, for the Postmaster- 
Generalehip was submitted to the Sevate on 
Tuesday of last week. No further Cabinet 
nominations were expected until after the Holi- 
days and the news was received wiih coasid- 
able surprise, immediately reviving the dis- 
cussion as to the President’s choice for the 
three remaining Cabinet positions. Mr. Howe’s 
nomination was unanimously confirmed by 
the Senate. 

..The trains leaving Washington on 
Thursday morning last were crowded by dis- 
tinguished statesmen and politicians; but 
few remained in the city and it is not likely 
that this number will be greatly augmented 
during the present week by the return of 
others to hold New Year’s Day receptions. 

..President Arthur left Washington on 
Thursday last and has spent the week at his 
residence in this city. He returns to Wash- 
ington on Saturday next, to be present at the 
White House on New Year’s Day. 


....The wife of ex-Justice Swayne, of the 
United States Supreme Court, died in Wash- 
ington, last week. 


Tue death the other day in Philadelphia of a rela- 
tively obscure citizen of Boston, who left behind him 
afortune of more than twenty millions of dollars, 
strikingly fllustrates the immense development of 
material wealth which has taken place in this coun- 
try during the last twenty years. Thirty years ago 
there may possibly have been one such fortune in 
the United States, though it is doubtful whether the 
Astor estate had then attained such proportions, and 
a millionaire was then as noteworthy a personage in 
America as a duke in Great Britain. There is 20 mob 
of dukes yet in Great Britain, but it really would be 
possible to get up a mob of millionafresin the United 
States to-day, respectable, at least, in point of num- 
bers. That with this growth of wealth we are grow- 
ing too in the taste,the knowledge, and the refinement 
which wealth does not always bring with it seems 
o be indubitable, and it is fortunate for the coun- 
try that so itis. Perhaps there could be no better test 
of the fact than a stroll through the great establish- 
ments of New York in which articles specifically of 
taste and luxury—such as for years past have been 
comprised under the general title of articles de Paris— 
are manufactured, imported, and sold. Buch an 
establishment, for example, as that of Mr. Starr, at 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, could by no possibility have 
existed in the New York of 1850, for in 1850 there 
were not rich people enough in New York, and the 
richest of them were not rich enough to warrant the 
investment of so heavy a capital in such a bazaar of 
docorative art. Such an establishment could not ex- 
ist in the New York of 1881 were not the richest 
people of New York refined enough in their tastes and 
sufficiently enlightened in their perception of the re- 

lations of decorative art to the manners and even to 
the morals of a people to warrant the investment of 
so heavy a capital, under conditions so exacting from 
the point of view of knowledge and of taste. When 
Mrs. Malaprop talks of articles of “ bigotry and 
virtue” she misuses two very expressive and in- 
Structive words. It was the fashion once to sneer 
at the Italians for talking of a man of 
discriminating taste in matters of art, ideal or 
decorative, as a “virtuoso”; but In the light of a 
profounder social philosophy it is now seen that 
there goes a great deal of manly force and real 
“virtue” to the making of such aman. And when 
the French call a piece of fine jeweler’s work a 
bijou, they exactly express that which makes the 
finest value of such an object. A bijou is a thing 
which is “twice brilliant”—bis joue, shining once by 
the intrinsic quality of the material, and again by 
the artistic skill with which the material has been 
treated. The relation between these two elements of 
value was never more exquisitely expressed than by 
the beautiful Frances de Foix, Countess of Chateau- 
briand, who, when King Francis ordered her to send 
all her bijoux to her rival, the Duch of Et 

quietly ordered them all to be flung intoa melting. 
pot and sent an ingot of massive gold to her enemy. 
It may be less expensively and more enjoyably ap- 
preciated by any cultivated person who will spend 
an hour this week in examining such an establish 
ment as that of Mr. Starr. There, from the massive 
and yet daintily-finished substructures in which the 
treasures of the house are nightly closed up, to the 
galleries of porcelain and of bronze, on the upper 
floors, everything testifies to the thorough and skill. 
ful amalgamation of what the rudest races recognize 
as value with value in the highest sense of art. Itis 
not given to everybody, perhaps, even in this age of 
millionaires, to be able to decorate a Christmas break- 
fast-table with such a peerless bracelet of emeralds 
and diamonds as may be found in this establishment, 
the patient and perfect outcome of years of study 
and selection lovingly given to the work by one of 
the most accomplished of living amateurs in this 
line. But it is given, or it should be, to everybody in 
this age of esthetic culture to appreciate and enjoy 
the exquisite fitness of the treatment to the material 


and the intent of <peemesive objects of every kind 
which marks every ment of this unique estab- 
lishment and sales i panty rather a gallery than a 

r.—New York World 
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NOTICES. 


@@ All commapications for the Eéttorial. Literary 
Hews, and Miscellaneous Columas of this journal 
should be ad4ressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

S” Ali communications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor. and all business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers to 
Tat InperexpentT. Bex 2787. 

ta” Remittances should be made payable to Tae 
INDEPENDENT. 

t#” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
municetions. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be anthentieated by the name end address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication. but asa 
@earanty of good faith. . 

[#™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

te Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
ecripts, if not accepted, should send « stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot. however, even im that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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DR. STORESS TRIBUTE TO DR 
BACON. 

Onty one of the original four members 
of the editorial staff of THe INDEPENDENT 
now lives to speak of the sudden death of 
their gifted and beloved senior associate, 
the Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D. We know 
our readers will be glad to see the follow. 
ing from the Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D.D., in 
relation to this sad event, and it is fitting 
that he should appear in his old position in 
our editorial columns. 

Brooxiyn, December 6th, 1881. 
To tae Eprror or THe INDEPENDENT: 

Ir would be wholly impossible, in the 
fragments of time which are all that I 
can command to-day, to present any fit and 
sufficient description of the character and 
the powers of our beloved and honored 
friend, De. Bacon. I cannot even s#orthily 
express my personal sense of affectionate 
aud admiring honor for him, and my grief 
that I shall not see again his face on earth. 
Indeed, it can hardly seem strange to any 
that, finding myself the last survivor of 
those who had early editorial control of the 
paper which you are now conducting, I 
would rather sit in silence for a time, re- 
calling the pastand expecting the future, 
instead of writing of either of those with 
whom wy associations were once s0 close, 
who have passed before meinto the land 
of the ‘“‘Kingin His beauty.” Yet, you 
pave a right to ask from me some immecii- 





ate if inadequate words about him, and 
my only regret is that I cannot lay a more 
fitting wreath on the coffin which so soon 
will contain all that wasearthly and mortal 
in him. One cannot help but wish, for the 
moment, that he hada pen as rapid, vivid, 
as graceful in touch, as melodious in move- 
ment, as that which has dropped from the 
stilled hand. 

My special personal acquaintance with Dr. 
Bacon began with my installation, in Brook- 
lyn, in 1846. He kindly consented, at my 
invitation, to preach the sermon on that 
occasion, to me so eventful, though at some 
persopal inconvenience; and his Christian 
interest in the church and in myself drew 
me atonce and strongly toward him. It 
was not, however, till two years after- 
ward, that I became associated with him 
in the editor’s room of THe INDEPEND- 
ENT; and inthe interval I bad seen him 
but briefly, and not often. I remember 
still the shade of timidity with which I 
entered on this more intimate convection 
with him,in view of his impressive and 
versatile powers, his large reflection and 
observation of men, his keen and some- 
times caustic wit, his peculiar decisiveness 
of conviction and character; but a bricf 
experience of his thorough faithfulness 
and kindness of spirit, of the readiness 
with which he received suggestions from 
those who hesitated to accept his opinions, 
of his ulmost deferential courtesy toward his 
younger associates, sufficed to put me 
wholly at my ease in the new and closer rela- 
tions to him; and there was never afterward 
a moment, while those editorial relations 
continued, in which I did not know that 
he would judge the work of his colleagues 
more leniently than his own, and that his 
words of affectionate recognition of what- 
ever they did, that seemed to him effect- 
ively to aid the great cause of goodness 
and truth, would be hearty and prompt. 

His mind was not only fertile in sugges- 
tions; it was certainly the quickest mind, 
in the grasp and measurement of any 
thonght expressed by another, which I 
have met. Before, indeed, this was fully 
uttered, he had often seized and adjudged 
it. If he accepted it, as he oftentimes did, 
he put itintoa form of words more defi- 
nite, nervous, and energetic than it first 
bad had. If be rejected or dissented from 
it, bis answer was as instant, yet often 
as complete and subtly exact, as if he had 
been considering chiefly that special propo- 
sition for an hour beforehand. Yet, 
whether it was assent or dissent which he 
uttered, his mind, when at leisure, simply 
took that as a starting-point, and swept 
along various and diversified tracks, running 
backward, outward, forward, in the swift 
and exhilarating processes of his thought, 
till both he and his hearer had to come 
back at last with a hearty laugh to the now 
imperceptibly distant point from which 
together they had started. 

In this respect he presented a singular 
and picturesque contrast to Dr. Leavitt— 
‘Brother Leavitt,” as he always affection- 
ately called him, with whom bis relations 
were of absolute mutual cordiality and re- 
spect. Dr. Leavitt’s mind moved steadily 
and strongly along well-defined and very 
important paths of thought, like a power- 
ful piece of artillery, or, better, like a richly- 
loaded and stately treasure-wagon, heaped 
with assorted knowledges, matured judg- 
ments, the gathered products of study, ob- 
servation, and careful reflectivun. Dr. 
Bacon’s mind, in the swift interchanges of 
editorial conference, moved around the 
other like a brilliant and dashing troop of 
cavalry, taking from it, adding toit, always 
pursuing the same general course, but 
careering away in gallant and graceful 
curves out to the horizon, though never 
too remote for prompt assistance, for 
needed direction, for animating impulse, or 
for splendid defense. 1 know that Dr. 
Thompson felt, as I did, that hardly any 
mental stir or moral stimulation could be 
keener or more delightful than that which 
came to us in those Beekmsn-Street rooms, 
when some large topic had to be considered, 
and the course of the paper concerning it 
to be settled. I was the youngest in the 
group, and the least ia:portant; but I went 
home often fecliog as if clectric currents 
had secretly mingled with my blood. 

In the directions iv which, for our pur- 


poses, we then especially needed know]- 


\ 
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edge, Dr. Bacon’s resources were of a value | to be studied now, as fine examples of an 
quite inexpressible. I do not think that 


he impressed me as one widely and sym- 
pathetically familiar with the greater 
philosophical writers, though his mind was 
always keenly alert for metaphysical or for 
ethical discussion; nor did I, perhaps, un- 
derstand at that time, as well as afterward, 
how wide a reader he had been, as, indeed, 
he always continued to be, in the best En- 
giish literature, or in the departments of 
classical and historical study; but his 


knowledge of men, and of the movements - 


of opinion, in his own region not only, 
but all over the country; his knowledge of 
the history of the New England churches 
and of the theological changes among 
them; his knowledge of missions, at home 
and abroad, and of the great evangelical 
societies for the promotion of Christian in- 
terests, many of which he had helped 
to found or early direct; his knowl- 
edge of other denominations of Chris- 
tians, their history and_ spirit, and 
his general clear insight into their excel- 
lences and their defects; his remarkable 
knowledge of the life of historical families 
in New England, as well as of the political 
development of the country, of the men 
who had been leaders in it, of the measures 
with which they had been identified, and 
especially of the relations which they or 
their several policies had sustained to the 
great anti-slavery movement inthe Nation— 
all these were a constant source of sur- 
prise, and a constant incentive to faithful 
work, a8 well as an unfailing mugazine of 
fresh supplies of wealth and strength to the 
columns of the paper. When stirred by 
discussion, he poured them forth with 
prodigal liberality; and if a phonographer 
could have caught his talk, while he him- 
self knew nothing of it, the record would 
have been often more opulent, not unfre- 
quently more eloquent, than anything which 
he afterward wrote, or than any of his 
elaborate addresses. His mind seemed 
simply full of such knowledges; and they 
broke from it, on fit occasion, in shining 
and enriching abundance. 

As a writer, for the effective impression 
of his thought, Dr. Bacon at his best 
seemed to me then, has seemed to me 
ever since, of a nearly unsurpassed excel- 
lence. The easy, elegant, rapid, and pow- 
erful movement of his mind appeared to 
force words without an effort to do his 
bidding, till they dropped into sentences 
terse, clear-cut, and epigrammatic, or flow- 
ing in melodious beauty, as if it bad been 
spontaneously done, without particular fore- 
thought or care. He wrote best, I always 
thought, under strong pressure; his ser- 
mons being rarely as striking as his articles, 
though with passages often of great power; 
his best articles being often produced at a 
heat. What disturbed or manacled others 
only stimulated bim, and bis keenest and 
most pungent discussions of subjects were 
sometimes produced while various voices 
were speaking in the room, and the printer’s 
devil was waiting impatient for bis copy. 
His self-poise seemed never impaired by 
such outward incidents, and the sheets 
would go to the boy’s hand, one after an- 
other, with hardly ap erasure or change 
from first to last. Yet, when the sentences, 
so rapidly, easily, smoothly written, came 
to be read, in the next day’s col- 
umns, they were often rich witb allusion, 
brilliant with wit, ringing®and rhythmic 
in their cadence, as if they had been 
laboriously prepared in the still air of 
delightful siudies. Without effort for 
ornament, his style seemed then simply 
instinct with beauty, and witb a native sup- 
ple energy. The eagerness of his thought 
gave precision and impulse to his utterance 
of it. His perfect mastery of a racy and 
noble vocabulary made words trip to him 
as nimble servitors. His intentness on the 
end which he meant to accomplish molded 
his paragraphs into a vigorous grace of 
proportion, almost like that of the athlete’s 
limbs; while the description which Fisher 
Ames is said to have given of Hamilton’s 
wit to the friend who teld him of the death 
of the statesman might, almost without ex- 
aggeration, have been often applicd to the 
best writing of Dr. Bacon: “‘His wit was 
as sharp as yonder thistle-blade, and [after a 
pause) as delicate as its down.” I recalj 
many passages of his writing, edjtorial and 
other, which seem to me as well deserving 





admirable style, as any of Addison or of 
Macaulay. 

Of Dr. Bacon’s personal qualities, moral 
and spiritual, others must write who can 
do it with an ampler leisure than mine, 
perhaps without that throb in the pulse 
which comes to me still when I think of 
him as gone. It goes without saying, to 
all who knew him, that he had as clear and 
firm a faith as any man has ever had in 
what is called the ‘‘ evangelical” rendering 
of New Testament doctrine, and in the 
Lord whom that presents to the love and 
trust, the adoration and obedience, of 
human hearts. One figure was equally 
dominant to him in Gospels and in Epistles; 
one, in all the history of the Church; one, 
in the present complicated and change- 
ful movements of society, the collisions of 
ideas, the inrush of new instruments for 
the use of mankind, the contentions in 
Christendom, or the impacts of its force on 
barbarian tribes. It was the figure of Him 
whose lowly birth yesterday recalled, 
whose miracles the disciples delighted to 
record, whom John exalted amid the Eter- 
pities in his majestic and tender proem, 
whom Paul beheld in the sudden bright- 
ness, and from whom came the subsequent 
incessant and sublime inspirations of his 
kingly life—the figure of Him whom Pilate 
crucified, but on whose head the exile of 
Patmos saw afterward many crowns! In 
the apprehension of the personal Christ, 
Brother, Teacher, Redeemer, King, man- 
ifesting God, making atonement, and at last 
to conquer the world, Dr. Bacon’s inmost 
spiritual experience had root and life. His 
best discourses were on this theme; his 
conversation took always a tenderer and a 
statelier tone when he approached it; and 
the sweet and solemn sublimity of his 
prayers caught its mighty and delicate 
harmony from his unfailing adoration of 
God revealed in his Son. The law of his 
spirit und the life of his thought was in 
this sovereign conception of the Lord. He 
drew to men, everywhere, who showed in 
their minds the counterpart of it. The 
varly life of the New England churches 
was precious to his memory, the present 
forms of administration in the churches 
which have followed them were dear to his 
heart, because, apart from a living Christ, 
central and supreme, there could have been 
no glory in the past, there could be now no 
power, progress, or even coherence in such 
societies. With an emphasis than which 
that of the apostle was hardly profounder, 
he could say anywhere: ‘‘1am not ashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ; for it is the power 
of God, unto salvation, to every one that be- 
lieveth.” 

Out of this came his life-long interest n 
the missionary work, in his own land and 
in others; and out of this bis constant ef- 
fort to get Christianity practically realized, 
so far as his influence might extend, 
in the habits and institutions of society 
around him. His interest in temperance, 
in anti-slavery, in the best methods of either 
the lower or the higher cducation, in social 
progress, and in even political reform, had 
always its source in his wish to make soci- 
ety itself a temple of the Lord, illumined 
by bis presence, as wel] as erected and 
molded for his praise. It was pot at all 
because he had taken philosophical ethics 
at a particular vivid angle, and had seen the 
necessary collision of that with social cus- 
toms or traditional politics, that he was a 
reformer when it cost much to be such; 
but it was because he could not be satis- 
fied—his conscience and heart forbade him 
to be satisfied—til] the law of Christ was 
regnant among wen, and civilization had 
become “only a secular name for Chris- 
tianity.” He was in this essentially akin 
with the English reformers; and with those 
who faced the winds and the wilderness on 
our stormy shores, that here they might 
found acharch with no lordship save that of 
God’s Son, and a state interpenetrated in 
all its parts by his benign authority and 
rule. 

He was like them in their aim, though 
by no means wholly so in their methods; 
and he had, like them, the courage of his 
convictions, and was never afraid of what 
man could dotohim. The tranquillity of 
his courage was not merely tested among 
tbeKoords, in 1851, when his life hung by 
# thread, end when his tender and lofty 
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prayer ascended for his captors, as well as 
ior himself and his companions. It met, 
not unfrequently, sbarp tests at home. . 
There were times in the early history of 
THE INDEPENDENT When the intensity of 
fecling against it, in important, and prom- 
inent circles, waslike the very blast of a 
furnace; when men who took it, who even 
castulky read it, were regarded as hopeless 
and intractable radicals; and when to be its 
scnior editor was to be a target, in the press 
enl oon the platform, for many missiles 
angrily hurled. I have no doubt that na- 
ture was very largely helpfal to grace in 
the quiet composure with which Dr. Bacon 
bore such assaults. He knew his resources, 
and expected his opportuvity; and when 
the opportunity came there was no doubt 
whatever in his mind that the ‘‘whip of 
small ceids” was still a useful Christian 
instrument, and the scourging sarcasms 
with which he smote and stung his assail- 
ants hed often a most salutary, if not an 


immediately soothing effect. But, aside al- 
together from his personal consciousness of 
his sinzu!ar powers for self-defense, he had 


an assured tranquillity of spirit amid all 
commotions, because he was working, ac- 
cording to his conception of things, for 
what was agreeable to the doctrine, the 
jaw, snd the spirit of the Master; and he 
had no fear that God would go down in any 
sirugzle, or that the fiercest passions of 
men could countervail His mighty plans, 
against whom the heathen have raged from 
the outset, and the people have imagined a 
thousand vain things. 

He meant to be useful, and, so far as he 
could, to serve his generation, before he, 
like the fathers, should ‘‘ fall on sleep’, 
und no doubt he desired and properly 
Valued positions of eminence, which might 
serve to make his usefulness wider; but I 
never saw the least desire or sensibility in 
him to popular fame, the least care whether 
his vame would be repeated or not when he 
himself should have gone hence. If the 
Master was honored, that was enough. If 
his influence might live, he cared little for 
reputation. If his own conscience approved 
hiscourse, Ido not imagine that he was in 
the least solicitous whether or how long the 
breath of men should continue to syllable 
his name. He has his reward in an influ- 
ence that may not continue apparent, but 
that can hardly cease to be felt while the 
Christian life of the continent is unfolded. 


By this sincerity and genuineness of 
spirit, by the constant impulse to be abreast 
with the times, as well as by bis reverent 
piety and his unfailing Christian faith, he 
kept, to even a marvelous degree, the unde- 
caying youth of his spirit, and was as fresh 
in his enthusiams, as vital and eager in bis 
interest in subjects, as keenly observant of 
the tendencies of thought, as tender and 
strong in persoval affections, at eighty years 
of age, as he had been at fifty or at thirty; 
yet he felt all the time the nearer approach 
of the great lmmortality, and not unfre- 
quently made reference to it, The last 
sermon which he preached in my pulpit, 
now some years since, was on the text 
‘‘For now is our salvation vearer than 
when we believed.” ‘Those who have heen 
more familiar than I, in later years, with his 
public services of instruction and prayer 
have toid me that more than ever be 
fore lave his thoughts been full of the 
pathos of dependence, and the sweetness of 
hope; that more tender than ever have been 
his ministrations to the sick, the dying, and 
the bereaved; that more than ever, with- 
out hicdrance or weight, bas his spirit 
soared upward io that office of prayer, in 
which the lofty rbythm of his words, 
caught largely from the Scriptures, has 
always seemed the only appropriate and 
adequate vehicle for his reverential ascrip- 
tions of praise, for bis heart-searching con- 
fessions of sin, his aspirations for holiness, 
apd his reverent thanksgiving. He grew 
saintlier as he grew older. ‘Touching the 
past still, in expcrience and memory, he 
touched the future with more confident 
hope. A few weeks since, asT left the 
study in which I had found him busily 
at work, though even then the terri- 
ble pain had repeatedly smitten him 
with its sure premonition of coming 
death, his last words were, as he pressed 
my band with unusual strength, aud looked 
downward with mojstened eyes: ‘‘God 
bless you, my dear brother, aLways!” J 





— 


could not feel then that I was parting from 
him, after the intimacy of a whole genera- 
tion, for the asi time. 1 thought again to 
hear the talk which had so often been a de- 
light, avd to touch the band so often laid 
on the levers of influence, which had borne 
so easily multiplied burdens. Thank God 
for the knowledge that, when again I see his 
face, he will have walked with Paulin Par- 
adise, aud have seen, like the others who 
went before, the vision of the face of 
Christ! 
Ever faithfully yours, 
R. 8. Srorrs. 





LEONARD BACON. 


LEONARD Bacon is dead! What he was 
to us he was to a great multitude of his fel- 
low-citizens, who have listened for his 
voice and who have felt that order, good 
government, virtue, religion, and the best 
interests of society were safer and better 
while he lived. His death, last Saturday 
morving, of a form of heart disease, re- 
moved from the world a life which had in 
it more than fifty commanding years and 
ended, at last, within a few weeks of the 
eightieth birthday, with as many and vari- 
ous interests as ever reposing in him. His 
vital forces appeared to be unsapped. He 
walked erect, with the elastic, firmly- 
planted step which distinguished bim 
through life. 

“His youth 'gainst time and age had ever spurned” 

with such prosperous art that eighty years 
seemed only to have gathered into him 
‘some smack of age some relish 
of the saltness of time.” Except for in- 
timations which had gone abroad that 
there were grounds for apprehending a dis- 
order which respects neither youth nor age, 
it would have occurred to none of bis neigh- 
bors that they might not continue to reckon 
among the world’s workers this wonderful 
octogevariav, who was now displaying in 
old age the qualities of youth, asin youth 
he had displayed the mature qualities of 
age. 

Leonard Bacon was born February 19th, 
1802, at Detroit, and, enteriug Yale at the 
age of fourteen years, was graduated in the 
class of 1820, whose valedictorian was 
Theodore D. Woolsey, the revered ex-pres- 
ident of Yale, with whom he has main- 
tained a life-long friendship. He studied 
for the Christian ministry at Andover, 
where he gave indications of those com- 
manding powers which were destined to 
muke him a ruler among men. One of his 
fellow-students and friends has preserved 
a characteristic anecdote, which is too good 
to be lost, that the young student, by his 
bold, aggressive methods in public discus- 
sion, raised as much of a storm as there is 
room for in a well-regulated theological 
seminary, and was visited by a committee, 
led by a youth in whose composition piety 
and dullness were evenly mixed. ‘‘ Brother 
Bacon,” he ran on, ‘‘for your own sake 
give up this fault. It is the ove thing, 
Brother Bacon, between you and greatness. 
Give it up, Brother Bacon, and you are 
sure to be a much greater man.” The 
young Bacon, who, with all his polemic 
force, had in him a good infusion of the 
meekness which helped Moses to rule, 
bore all patiently, and, finally, when silence 
ceased to be golden, dismissed the meeting 
with the reply: ‘‘ But, Brother, 1 am 
already a greater man than I know what to 
do with.” 

In 1825 he was ordained to the Christian 
ministry, and set over the Center Church, at 
New Haven, whose pulpit had been raised 
to a great hight of influence by the em- 
inent divines who had held it, the last 
among whom had been the late Nathaniel 
W. Taylor, the distinguished founder of 
the theology which is known sometimes by 
his name and sometimes as that of New 
Haven. : 

His congregations would hardly claim 
that at any period of his ministry he was a 
great preacher, though they can never for- 
get that in occasional sermons he displayed 
many of the highest and best gifis of the 
preacher. Ordinarily his style was too 
literary to be impassioned; but, when the 
mood was on him and the occasion suited, 
it was easy for him to tbrow the orator’s 
spell over the congregation and by turns 
awe, delight, or canvince them, His voice, 
which was not unesringly trained to fall 
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native capacity and sweetness, which, in 
the happy use of it, served to express the 
shades and points of his pungent wit or 
delicate humor. It flowed out then in 
rhythmic cadences, which carried through 
the audience a delightful impression of easy 
mastery or, like a well-drawn cord, threw 
his arrows far and to the mark. His man- 
ner in the pulpit was that kind of dignified 
propriety which is never dull and some- 
times rises to the highest inspiration. 

Dr. Bacon was familiar with theology, 
but was not in the strict meaning of the 
word a theologian, though for several fears 
previous to the appointment of Dr. Harris he 
taught the classes in the Yale Seminary the 
divine science. His general position was that 
of the New Haven School, but he held it 
liberally. On this point we may remind our 
readers that Dr. Bacon did not sympathize 
with the prosecution of the late Dr. Bush- 
nell, but was his fast friend to the end, and 
that whatever conservatism there was in 
him was of that kind that held the root in 
the ground to grow, and not of the kind 
which is fatal to progress, nor to the vitality 
and the fecundity of thought. 

The church over which he was settled 
was the historic church of John Robinson, 
whose two hundredth ‘anniversary was ap- 
proaching. This may have stimulated his 
historic tastes, which were always strong, 
and led him into the researches which cul- 
minated first in a series of discourses, and 
then in their publication under the title of 
‘*Bacon’s Historical Discourses. This vol- 
ume fixed his reputation as a master of 
literary style and as an historical scholar; 
a reputation which, as far as the annals of 
the Congregational churches and of the 
State of Connecticut go, Le shared only 
with Dr. Dexter and J. Hammond Trum- 
bull. 

He was the author of several other works, 
of which we only mention here ‘‘ The 
Genesis of the New Englaad Churches.” 
He wrote often and effectively for the Chris- 
tian Spectator and afterward for the New 
Englander on a wide variety of topics. More 
brilliant replies can hardly be found in con- 
troversial literature than the defense he 
printed last Summer in the New Englander 
of the right of the Congregational clergy 
of Connecticut to the place they have in 
the corporation of Yale College, a produc- 
tion which is only to be matched by his own 
*« Dryasdust View ” of the matter, published 
some years ago in the same quarterly (as it 
was then), to vindicate the clerical manage- 
ment of the affairs of the College against 
an attack made on it, 

Of Dr. Bacon’s connection with Yale we 
must speak briefly. At theappointment of 
Professor Woolsey to be president, he re- 
signed his place in the corporation, to make 
a vacancy for ex-President Day. Too long 
an interval was allowed to elapse before he 
was reappointed to bis old position for the 
best interests of all parties concerned. He 
was, however, reappointed and has been 
recognized to the present time as one of the 
most capable and efficient members of the 
board. We believe it was in 1866 that he 
was relieved of all responsibility for active 
duty as pastor of the Center Church, and 
called to the chair of theology in the Yale 
Theological Semipury, which he filled until 
the appoistment of Dr. Harris, in 1871. 
Since that time he has continued to deliver 
lectures to the classes on ecclesiastical 
polity and American church history. We 
ought not to omit in thisconnection that he 
is the author of several hymns, one of 
which, at least, has become classical for 
those who love the Puritans: 

“Oh! God, beneath thy guiding hand.” 

Dr. Bacon was early recognized asa Con- 
gregational leader. What he achieved in 
this view of his career is a part of the relig- 
ious history of the country and requires 
only to be mentioned here in this review of 
his full and varied life. It may have been 
the thought of his own cradle in Michigan 
that led him to throw his heart, as he did, 
into the West, and strive to carry thither 
the churches of the ‘‘ancieyt faith and 
order of New England,” as he delighted to 
call them. At allevents, the West has had 
no better friend anywhere among all her 
sons, by adoption or by birth, than Leonard 
Bacon; none who, from first to last, has 
done more for ber churches, her colleges, 
her schools. In the Home Missionary 
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Missions, in councils, associations, and pub- 
lic meetings of all kinds, in the pulpit and 
ov the platform, by pen, by debate, and in 
the committee-room, all over the land, he 
has made himself felt, working in right 
manly fashion to build up the churches and 
to promote the fuith. 

As to Dr. Bacon’s anti-slavery record, 
there was no time in bis life after his ordi- 
nation to the mivistry wheg he did not feel 
for the slave and against slavery. He 
took an instant und active interest in the 
Amistad captives, and the contention of 
wits between himself and Ralph Ingersoll 
on the occasion of the famous trial is still 
remembered at New Haven. The ethical 
question which lay at the bottom of the 
slavery agitation was settled in his mind 
from the first; but he was not clear as to 
the policy to be pursued. He went to hear 
Mr. Garrison, with how much hope of find- 
ing the required leader in him we do not 
know; but, if he did not go with an open 
and candid mind, it was the first and the 
jast time in his life he approached a great 
question in tbat blinded way. Atall events, 
he saw neither a leader nora policy in Mr. 
Garrison. For years he gave himself to 
the colonization scheme, and we have 
within these few days seen it stated, ina 
leading and responsible print, that he did 
not abandon this movement until about 
1850, and that why he abandoned it he 
never explained; a very curious assertion, 
in view of the fact that Toe INDEPENDENT 
was founded in 1848, with Leonard Bacon 
as the lending editor, associated with Drs. 
Thompson, Storrs, and Leavitt, and that 
those editors said in their address to the 
public ‘‘ We take our stand for free soil,” 
avd kept the address with those words and 
more to the same effect in it standing 
printed through the eleven first numbers. 
Moreover, Dr. Bacon had taken this ground 
long before, had been attacked and ma- 
ligned for doing so and charged with incon- 
sistency. He avowed the change of opinion 
in an open, manly fashion, which, surely; 
cannot have passed out of the memory of 
men so soon, declaring thut the only con- 
sistency which was worth the name was 
that in which a man reserved the right to 
change his opinions when required by the 
evidence or the discovery of truth to do so. 

As long ago as 1827 an article in the 
Christian Spectator, from the pen of the late 
Joshua Leavitt, had struck a spark in Dr. 
Bacon’s mind which kindled to a flame, and 
became ultimately not only the principle he 
adopted, but that on which emancipation 
was ultimately effected. 

Dr. Leavitt contended that the Constitu- 
tion was not the covenant with evil the 
Garrisonians held it to be; but that it was 
for freedom, and that wherever the Cousti- 
tution was the sole source of political in- 
stitutions it planted freedom, It was his 
belief that the ring of free states drawn 
around the others would strangle slavery. 
That was the Free Soil doctrine. It was 
also the view of the matter taken by the 
disunion leaders and was the fate which 
they opposed with secession. 

This view of the matter was carried into 
Tue INDEPENDENT, and advocated there 
with what ability and with what command- 
ing influence the whole country knows. It 
is the glory of Tue INDEPENDENT that it 
opened fire in its first number on the line 
of battle which, sixteen years later, was 
crowned with success. 

In 1848 Dr. Leonard Bacon, Dr. Joseph 
P. Thompso&, and Dr. Richard §. Storrs, 
became the responsible editors of THe 
INDEPENDENT. The considerations which 
led to the founding of this journal are set 
forth by them in an address to the public, 
the like of which was never penned before, 
and certainly hus not been since. The 
Congregational churches were on the move 
West. Important enterprises were in prog- 
ress elsewhere. More than all, there were 
certain very perturbative, fecundating, 
organific, and, also, as the event proved, 
revolutionary thoughts in the minds of a 
pretty large group of large men, which 
had to be uttered. The three respon- 
sible editors of THe INDEPENDENT un- 
dertook to utterthem. ‘‘ We are Congre- 
gationalists,” they say, in their address; 

** but we do not undertake to be the repre- 
sentatives of Congregationalism. We bave 
our own opinions on questions io theology, 
but we are not the champions of any may’ 
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‘scheme’ or metaphysical system, or of the 
views set forth from any chair of theology. 
‘Tae LxpEPENDENT, then, is uot to be held 
responsible for any opinion but its own. 
The doctors may agree or dis- 
agree, as they please. We are responsible 
for none of them, nor is any one of them 
responsible for us.” 

80, too, politically ‘‘we take our stand 
for free soil,” but will not be responsible for 
any party in the land. We have our opin. 
fous, they said, and we mean to utter 
them. 

Nowhere in all the wide field of his 
fruitful influence will he be more missed 
than in Toe INDEPENDENT. As we review 
his crowded life and think of his eighty 
years, we ask ourselves what manner of 
man was this that led us still to count him 
among the active soldiers in the world’s 
great warfare and to expect so much 
more from him in the great campaign. 

That he was sometimes bristling 
aud pugnacious, or even wrong-head- 
ed, that on some rare occasions he 
lost his poise may well enough be 
true; but bis heart was gentle and his 
character was impersonal. The spirit of 
youth and the love of youth were in him. 
He was richerin humor than in satire. A 
good story coming announced itself with a 
characteristic chuckle, and was told with 
inimitable manner and action. His mind 
was stored with anecdote, and it is doubtful 
if there has been, in his day or anywhere in 
the wide circle he lived in, such a master 
of the monologue in all hues and 
of every variety. His table-talk, could we 
have it, would live long. 

Asa Christian, Dr. Bacon had much of 
the simplicity of the Puritan type. He was 
warm and spiritual, without being demon- 
strative; but be had no antagonisms that 
unfitted him to combine with any worker 
who had good power of any kind in him. 
His gift in prayer was of the highest order, 
and he knew well bow to read the hymn. 
At funerals and on all public occasions no 

-man could be relied on as he could, Io the 
chtrches he was the bishop, by right 
divine the ovuqv Aawv, while among men 
his personal and commanding qualities 
marked him out as fit to wear the Homeric 
title avaé av¥pov, 

We know that Dr. Storrs’s eloquent ond 
noble tribute to the memory of Dr. Bacon 
in these columns will be read with deep in- 
terest. 


NATURAL SELECTION AND 
DESIGN. 


Years ago Mr. Huxley published a 
‘*Lay Sermon,” in which he claimed that 
Darwinism cancels the belief in special de. 
sign, since we now see how the adapta- 
tions of things can be brought about by a 
mechanical process of trial and a resulting 
elimination of unadapted products. For a 
while this belief was widespread; but, after 
much argument, it was quite generally 
agreed upon that the design argument re- 
mains as valid after Darwin as before. 
Of late years, indeed, the doctrine of reflex 
nervous action has been the popular anti- 
dote to the belief in design; but it appears 
that the old fancy still clings to some minds. 
In a recent number of Natwre, a writer 
once more repeats the old claim that 
natural selection disposes of the belief in 
special design; and this has led to a cor- 
respondence between himself and the 
Duke of Argyll, in which the point is some- 
what tartly debated. This must be our ex- 
cuse for repeating certain trite truths, which 
we had supposed were known by all but 
children. 

The phrase special design has no mean- 
ing beyond simple design. All design, so 
far as real, is special; but teleology does 
not concern itself with the method by 
which the design has been resiized. It does 
not affect the reality of design whether the 
fact has been reached by direct creation or 
by a successive process. The belief in de- 
sigo rests always upon the nature of the 
outcome, and not upon any theory of 
method. If by special design some pecul- 





far conception of method is to be under- 
stood, every teleologist is ready to surrender 
it to be hacked and hewed as the facts may 
warrant. For the rest, all design is special, 
and we need only consider the relation of 
matural selection to design. 
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An organism survives because of the in- 
ternal equilibrium of its parts, and because 
of its further equilibrium with external 
Nature. But this equilibrium may be more 
or less exact and more or less stable. 
Hence, those organisms which are in im- 
perfect or unstable equilibrium will tend to 
perish; and those which are in perfect and 
stable equilibrium will survive. This is 
the deep mystery of natura! selection. The 
weakest organisms perish, rather than the 
strongest. It repeatsin the organic realm 
the mechanical axiom that the weakest 
point breaks first. A most pregnant and 
mysterious principle, certainly! That 
which has made it seem so significant is the 
anthropomorphism of the phrase. Nuture 
is first made a mysterious something, and 
then is supposed to select. The bursting 
of a weak boiler, rather than a strong one, 
might with equal propriety be called a case 
of natural selection. The principle is 
strictly the same in both cases; but 
*‘ Nature” does not “select’’ boilers. 

The logic by which this principle is 
played off against design is quite extraor- 
dinary. Unadapted organisms perish; 
hence, adaptation is explained. That is, 
weak boilers explode; hence, strong boilers 
are explained. Even the wayfarivg man, 
with all his subjective disabilities, can see 
that the destruction of the unfit does not 
explain the existence of the fit. The fancy 
which is commonly invoked to explain this 
fact is that the elements are constantly 
forming all possible combinations, and that 
some of these are able to maintain them- 
selves. Inthis way Epicurus and Lucretius 
solved the problem ; but this view is en- 
tirely incompatible with our modern notions 
of law and system. In a mechanical sys- 
tem, as we vow conceive it, everything is 
fixed and defiuite. Every movement, every 
combination, every change is subject to 
law. The direction of the whole is fixed- 
The system cannot give itself any forms or 
produce any products which were not im- 
plicit in it from the beginning. Hence, the 
purpose-like products of the system are no 
chance results, but have always been im- 
plicit in the system and could not have 
failed of realization; but, from the side of 
design, this is the fact to be explained. 
How happens it that the cosmic forces are 
such that they must work together to pro- 
duce effects which are compact of seeming 
purpose, and in which everything is at 
once end and means in the economy of the 
whole? When we empty the anthropomor- 
phism out of the phrase natural selection, 
and reduce it to its true meaning, it be- 
comes almost incredible that any one sl.ould 
ever have fancied that it contains any solu- 
tion. And when we further master the 
notion of law on which all our modern 
thinking is based, it becomes clear that the 
teleology of things is inherent in the sys- 
tem. 

With scanty exception, every one sees 
nowadays that natural selection is not a 
cause, but an effect, and one which stands 
in no positive relation to the existence of 
purpose, like products. For the explanation 
of these we must fall back on their cause or 
causes, and here the argument against design 
takes on the following form. The system 
does, indeed, abound in the most wonder- 
ful barmonies and many of its products 
look as if they had been designed. We 
cannot, however, conclude that they were 
designed because we see them to be the 
necessary outcome of the systein itself 
under the circumstances. Given the sys- 
tem and its laws, these effects must result, 
apart from any purpose; but the system is 
given. We trace an effect to its physical 
antecedent, and we trace that, in turn, to its 
physical antecedent. As far as we go, we 
trace every effect to physical antecedepts, 
which fully account for it; and by the law 
of continuity we are forbidden to think 
that it would be otherwise if we could go 
back forever. Hence, the physical system 
is self-contained and self-adequate. 

Concerning this claim several remarks are 
to be made: 

(1.) Of the causes of phenomena we know 
directly nothing. All that we see is an 
orderly and intelligible sequence of events, 
resulting often in purpose-like products. 
To determine the cause or causes of this 
order is a problem for speculation. Matter, 
in its metaphysical sense, is as purely a 
speculative theory as theism is. 








(2.) The materialistic explanation of the 
facts consists in assuming a series of ele 
ments which know nothing of themselves 
nor of one another, nor of the laws they 
follow, nor of the ends which seem to guide 
them; and yet they work together in great 
harmony and so as to produce the appear- 
ance of purpose and supreme skill. The 
folly of this notion is covered up by saying 
that the results are due to law. 

(3.) The laws of Nature are not the ground 
of the facts, but abstractions from them. 
They express orders of sequence, and give 
no hint why the orders should be, or should 
be combined as they are. 

(4.) The argument from continuity is 
somewhat treacherous. Thus a philoso- 
pher hears a sentence apparently addressed 
tohim. At first he concludes, with com- 
mon sense, that there is a person behind it; 
but, being a philosopher, he soon becomes 
aware of the hasty logic of thisconclusion. 
He first reflects that the words have mean- 
ing only in his own thought. Thethought 
which he hasis his own, and not something 
imported ready-made into bis mind; and, 
as he is something of a physiologist also, 
he further reflects that the occasion of 
this thought in his mind is certain molecu- 
lar movements in the brain, which are total- 
ly unlike the thought. Thus he fs trans- 
ported into the physical realm. He next 
finds these movements due to movements 
in the auditory nerve, and physics assures 
him that these are due to vibrations in the 
air. These vibrations are then traced to 
vibrating membranes in a physical organ- 
ism, and these are found to vibrate because 
of a current of air passing over their edges. 
This current, in turn, is due to a contrac- 
tion of the thorax, whereby air is driven 
out of the lungs; but this contraction re- 
sults from muscular contraction and this 
is due tonervous action. Here the philoso- 
pher reflects on the wonders of reflex ac- 
tion and the mysteries of the ganglia. At 
this point the thread escapes him; but he 
observes that, as far as he goes, physical 
consequents are due to pbysical antece- 
dents and that mind nowhere comes in 
sight. It only remains to appeal to the 
law of coutiouity to make it clear that 
there is not a shred of reason for affirming 
a person at the other end of the process, 
To be sure, the process produces an intelll- 
gible effect in the philosopher’s mind; but 
it would be unspeakably rash to affirm that 
this effect must have an intelligent cause. 
The application is obvious. Theonly war 
rant we have for affirming any mind be- 
yond our own is the intelligibility and pur- 
pose-like character of the outcome. 





RECONSTRUCTING MORMONISM. 


ConGREssMAN WILLETS, of Michigan, 
who has made the Mormon problem a 
subject of special study, has introduced 
into the House of Representatives a bill en- 
titled ‘‘ An Act to reorganize the legislative 
power of the Territory of Utah.” The pro- 
posed act provides that the legislative 
power in the territory shall be vested in the 
governor of the territory and in a legisla- 
tive council, the latter to consist of nine 
members -who are citizens of the United 
States and qualified voters in the territory, 
the majority of whom shal! constiiute a 
quorum and who shall be appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, for a term of three years, ex- 
cept that one-third of the members of the 
first council shall be appointed for one 
year, one-third for two years, and one- 
third for three years. All the powers here- 
tofore granted to the Legislative Assembly 
of Utah are to be vested in this Legislative 
Council, subject to all the limitations and 
restrictions imposed by existing laws. So, 
also, all the laws of the United States here- 
tofore applying to the Legislative Assem- 
bly of Utah are to apply to the acts of the 
Legislative Council, except that the latter 
may hold annual sessions. 

In addition to this, Mr. Willets has in- 
troduced three other bills relating to Utah. 
The first refers to the crime of bigamy and 
the proof thereof. The second provides 
for challenges and oaths to jurors in trials 
for bigamy. The third is a bill to regulate 
suffrage and to fix certain qualifications 
for office, and to provide for the registra- 
tion of voters in Utab. 

We have not seen the full text of these 
several bills, and, hence, cannot express an 
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opinion as to their details. Taking them, 
however, in their general charactcr in rela- 
tion to the object had in view, we think 
that Mr. Willets has hit the nail on the 
head. He proposes, for the time being, to 
establish a Legislative Commission, ap- 
pointed by the President, to take the place 
of the Legislative Assembly of Utah, and 
to exercise its powers under the authority 
of the United States. This would put an 
end for the present tothe law-making power 
of Mormons in that territory, and make 
them subject to laws enacted by this Com- 
mission in respect to local matters. The 
Commission would, of course, be an anti- 
polygamy Commission and would exercise 
its powers for the suppression of the crime 
of polygamy. It would put Mormonism 
out of political power, and provide all the 
requisite local details for the efficient exe 

cution of the laws against polygamy. This 
is just what is wanted in Utah and what 
can never be bad so long as Mormons have 
the political contro! in that territory. We 
have been of the opinion for years that 
they must be dispossessed of this control 

in order to put an end to their polygamous 
practices. The practices they will never 
relinquish until they are compelled to do 
so by legal agencies that they can neither 
dodge nor resist. 

The case is not an ordinary one, and, 
hence, the ordinary policy of the Govern- 
ment toward territories will not suit the 
case. Here is a whole community the 
great majority of whose members are 
either polygamists in practice or such in 
theory. They are organized with a priest- 
hood at their head practically wielding 
both civil and ecclesiastical powers and 
with polygamy asa part of their religion. 
That which the law brands as a crime they 
claim as a right, and they are as thorough- 
ly banded together to maintain and per- 
petuate this so-called right as were the 
slaveholders to perpetuate slavery or the 
secessionists to dissolve the Union. They 
are opposed to any and every measure the 
object of which is to break up their sys- 
tem. Their purpose is to protect the crime 
and prevent the execution of law against 
it. They are the majority of the people 
allied together by their religion to defy 
the laws of the United States. Manifestly 
this polygamous criminality, which is or- 
ganized into the very structure of Mormon 
society, cannot be eliminated by the ordi 
nary modes of action, any more than the 
Rebellion could have been put down by 
police officers and courts of justice. No 
remedy that does not break the Mormon 
political power will be adequate to the end. 

And this, as we.understand it, is precisely 
the object of the reorganizing bill of Mr. 
Willets. He proposes a special remedy for 
a special case, just as Congress did in 1867 
when it reconstructed the rebel states und 
provided for the organization of society on 
anew basis. The processof reconstruction 
was not the usual method of dealing with 
states, because the condition of the South- 
ero states was not the usualone. So the 
bill of Mr. Willets is not based on the usual 
policy toward’ territories, and a sufficient 
reason is furnished by the fact that the 
majority of the people of Utah are to-day, 
without open and forcible conflict, in or. 
ganized rebellion against the authority of 
the United States. That rebellion is to be 
suppressed, and the people are to be 
compelled to accept and practice the doc- 
trine of obedience to the laws. They must 
be effectually persuaded, if necessary, by 
the law of force. There is no use in de- 
pending on horse-thieves to punish horse- 
stealing, and it is entirely idle to hope for 
the punishment of polygamy where Mor- 
mons have the control. 





SENATOR BECK’S RESOLUTION. 


Senator Beck has introduced into the 
Senate a resolution directing the Judiciary 
Committee to examine the present state of 
the law in respect to the accession of the 
Vice-President to the office of President, in 
the event of the removal of the latter from 
office, or of his death, resignation, or in. 
ability to discharge the powers and duties of 
the office, and to report what further legis- 
lation, if any, is necessary. President 
Arthur, in his message, called the atten- 
tion of Congress to the same subject, speci- 
fying a variety of questions that were the 
subjects of discussion in the newspapers 
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during the protracted sickness of President 
Garfield. He expressed the hope that some 
well-defined measure would be adopted 
for the settlement of all such questions. 

Tbe only law that Congress has ever 
passed to carry into effect the provisions of 
the Constitution on this subject is found 
in the Act of March 1st, 1792 (1 U. S. Stat. 
at Large, 239), which, as reproduced in 
section 151 0f the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, reads as follows: 

‘The only evidence of a refusal to ac- 
cept or of resignation of the office of Presi- 
dent or Vice-President shall be an instru- 
ment in writing, declaring the same and 
subscribed by the person refusing or re- 
signing, as the case may be, and delivered 
into the office of the Secretary of State.” 

This statute covers but one of the four 
events named in the constitutional provis- 
ion—namely, the resignation of the office 
by the President; and, if Congress has 
power legislatively to determine the man- 
ner in which this event shall be ascer- 
tained, then it must have equal power 
to determine the manner in which each of 
the other three .events shall be ascertained, 
as 8 condition prior to the entrance of the 
Vice-President upon the office of President. 
The general principle laid down by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in 
Prigg v. The Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, 16 Pet., 539, is that, where the Con- 
stitution specifies an end to be attained or 
a thing to be done, but does not expressly 
state the method or agency thereof, Con- 
gress possesses the power to provide by 
law for carrying the purpose into effect. 
The power results as an appropriate means 
to the end. Congress cannot, of course, so 

‘legislate as to defeat the end, but it can 
legislate for its execution. This general 
principle clearly covers the constitutional 
provision in question, and we are of the 
opinion that Congress ought by definite 
legislation to settle the procedure in con- 
formity with which the provision shall go 
into effect. 

If, for example, the President be re- 
moved from office by impeachment, the 
law should provide some official notice to 
the Vice-President of the fact, and this 
notice should be his warrant for assuming 
the powers of the office. The same should 
be true in the event of the President's 
death or resignation of the office. The fact 
upon which the right of the Vice-President 
to succeed to the office depends should 
not be left simply to his judgment and ac- 
tion. It should be duly certified to him 
and the certificate should be mad« a matier 
of record. The subject is of sufficient im- 
portance to be accompanied with proper 
legal formalities. 

This is especially needful in respect 
to that part of the provision which re- 
lates to the President’s ‘inability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of the said 
office.” The discussion of this clause of 
the Constitution during the sickness of 
President Garfield disclosed the most con- 
tradictery opinions among eminent law- 
yers. Some of them took the ground that 
the Vice-President is the sole and exclusive 
judge as to the nature and extent of the 
*‘inability” intended and as to the ques- 
tion whether it exists, and that when he 
has assumed the office, in the exercise of 
his own judgment, the President is ipso 
facto ousted therefrom during the remain- 
der of his term. Others maintained that 
the Vice-President is not thusa judge in 
the case, and that his tenure of the office 
lasts only during the continuance of the 
inability. Unfortunately, there was no 
law defining this inability or the method by 
which it should be ascertained, or determ- 
ing whether it dispossessed the President 
of the office, or simply remitted its duties 
tothe Vice-President forthe time being 
Fortunately for the country, and as much 
so for himself, Mr. Arthur had the discre- 
tion and good sense to take no action on 
the subject. Had he acted otherwise, very 
grave difficulties might have arisen. 

Nothing in our judgment can be plainer 
than that Congress should pass a law for 
the regulation of this whole subject, and 
not leave it to the good sense of any Vice- 
President. The facts connected with our 
late President suggest the necessity of such 
alaw. Similar faets may occur again, and 
it will be the part of wisdom in Congress 
to provide beforehand for their possibility. 

We do not undertake to say in detail what 





the law shall be, yet we are entirely clear 
on two points. One is that there should 
be alaw on the subject, and the other is 
that in no one of the events named in the 
constitutional provision should the Vice- 
President be permitted to enter upon the 
office simply upon his own motion and 
judgment. There should be a definite legal 
procedure preceding his accession to the 
office and constituting the method of the 
accession. 


Eslitorial Notes. 


"Some disquiet appears to have been caused 
in the Southern Presbyterian Church by the 
ordination of Mr. Samuel Park, a colored 
man, by the Memphis Presbytery. The idea 
that a man with a black skin and woolly hair 
should become a ‘‘coequa!l member of our 
church courts” is repulsive, at least, to Dr. E. 
T. Baird, who is writing articles for the Christian 
Observer, of Louisville, against the monstrous 
innovation. Dr. Baird claims that under the 
present constitution of the Church the ob- 
staclesto Mr. Park becoming a “‘ coequal mem- 
ber of the church courts ”’ are insurmountable. 
If this be so, it is a shame to the intelligence 
and Christianity of that body, and the best 
thing to do with such a constitution is to tear 
it to tatters. But we are not so sure that Dr. 
Baird makes out his case. One of the condi- 
tions of ordination is that a man shall be able 
to edify the Church. Well, may not a col_ 
ored man possess such ability? Dr. Baird an- 
sewers, No. 

‘**Now, I risk nothing in asserting that no 
Negro man in the present condition of the 
Church and the world can attain unto this 
essential qualification for the position of a 
minister among us. Where has Mr. Park 
preached to the edification of any part of the 
Presbyterian Church, properly so called? 
How has he exhibited an ability to edify the 
Church? He has not done it. He cannot do 
#.*" 


We know nothing about Mr. Park, but we do 
know of colored men who can edify any con- 
gregation. The difficulty is with the preju- 
dices of the whites, who are, of course, en- 
titled to have ministers of their own race, if 
they wish them ; but Dr. Baird objects to any 
recognition of Mr. Park asa member of the 
Presbytery. The church, he says, was organ- 
ized by white people for white people and 
white people have the exclusive right to ad- 
minister its affairs. It is a pity, be thinks, 
that Mr. Park, having been sent by the Holy 
Ghost to labor among his own race, should 
come back tothe Presbytery which ordained 
him to become a ruler over white churches. 
Yes, it is a pity; and it is a pity, too, that Dr, 
Baird’s quarrel should be with the Holy 
Ghost. 





Dr. H. M. Scupper, of Brooklyn, visited 
his old church in San Francisco last summer, 
and saw his old parishioner, Mrs. Cooper, 
whom the Présbytery condemned for heresy, a 
few weeks ago, but whom her church and 
_pastor strongly supported. Dr. Seudder’s 
opinion will have great weight. In answer to 
our inquiry of what he thought of this famous 
Bible-class teacher, he tells us that ‘Mrs. 
Cooper is a woman of a noble nature. She 
possesses a clear, quick, fertile mind and an 
unselfish, geuerous heart. Her life has been 
characterized by a spirit of self-sacrifice and 
of loyalty to her Divine Master, in whose 
cause ber good works have been unremitting,” 
A letter from him is pub!’.\cd in the San 
Francisco papers, in which he says: 

‘¢ When in California, this Summer, I had a 

long conversation with Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, 
in which she revealed her soul very frankly 
and fully to me, as her former pastor. Few 
have ever so opened heart and mind to me as 
she did, and, instead of receiving in that in- 
terview an impression that Mrs. Cooper had 
gone astray in her beliefs, 1 was most pro- 
foundly and tenderly impressed with the 
spiritual beauty of her faith and with her en- 
tire devotedness in body, soul, and spirit to the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 
That is the woman who has now been com- 
pelled by this opposition to give up, for peace 
sake, her class of three hundred members in 
Dr. Hemphill’s church. We may add, in con- 
nection with the above, that the pews in Dr. 
Scudder’s church were rented last week, and 
the amount received was a thousand dollars 
more than last year, all the pews being taken 
and many of them at a handsome premium. 

WE have read the discussion of the Mormon 
question by Senator Edmunds, of Vermont, 
in a recent number of Harper’s Magazine, only 
to be greatly disappointed in one respect. The 
Senator very correctly tells the story of what 
has been done by Congress, and of its utter 
failure to arrest the progress of Mormon 
polygamy. He points out the difficulties of 
convicting and punishing Mormon polyg- 
amiste under the law as it now exists. When, 
however, he comes to the question relating to 
what shall be done in the future, he contents 
himeelf with the cheap and ambiguous opin- 





on that, if Congress were to supply “‘ suitable 








legislation ” and if this legislation were en- 
foreed with vigor by the Executive Depart- 
ment of the Government, “the practice of 
polygamy might in a very few years be broken 
up.’? We have no doubt that he is correct ; 
but what is this “suitable legislation’? that 
will do the work? This is just the point upon 
which Senator Edmunds, lawyer and senator 
that he is, should haye given light, but upon 
which he gives no light at all. What is want- 
ed is a practical remedy for the evil, and, if 
Congress cannot or will not supply that 
remedy, then the evil will continue indefinite- 
ly. The remedy proposed by Congressman 
Willets is to reorganize the Territory of 
Utah and for the time being dispossess the 
people of ajl political power, and place the 
government in the bands of a commission, to 
be appointed by the President. ‘This remedy 
has a practical character and means business, 
and, in our judgment, the sooner it is applied 
the better. The control of affairs in Utah 
must be taken out of the hands of Mormons, 
if polygamy is arrested in that territory. 


THE expedition of the Jeannette ”’ in search 
of the North Pole will not, it is probable, add 
anything of importance to the list of Arctic 
discoveries. It did not attain to a higher lati- 
tude than 77°, while Nordenskjold wintered in 
79° and Captain Parry ascended even higher 
on the opposite side of the planet. The 
** Jeannette’’ sailed, in 1879, from San Fran- 
cisco, and, pushing up through Bebring’s 
Strait, made her way in a northeasterly direc- 
tion toa point north of the New Siberia Islands, 
over twelve degrees from the Pole, where she 
was crushed in the ice. Her crew embarked 
in three boats, and, under circumstances of 
great hardship and peril, two of the boats 
made their way to Lena River, oa the Siberian 
coast. The third boat has not yet been heard 
from. The sufferings of the explorers have 
been, of course, very severe, and they must 
pass through hardships even yet before they 
reach the habitable part of Russia; and 
the question suggests itself whether (admit- 
ting that the exploration of the whole Polar 
region is possible and desirable) such terrible 
risks ought to be taken without the fullest 
possible preparation and the best possible out- 
fit. The ‘ Polaris’? was an old second-hand 
vessel, made over for the most perilous voy- 
age a ship can make ; and so was the ‘ Jean- 
nette,’’ which was hurried off late in the Sum- 
mer, with too little time to reach the higher 
latitudes before the Arctic Winter begun. She 
had been built for the transport service, and 
was specially strengthened for her battle with 
the ice; but she succumbed and was crushed 
like an egg-shell. Itis folly to undertake to 
reach the Pole in such a craft. If men are 
willing to peril their lives to discover the un- 
known, they ought to have a ship of the most 
approved pattern and no means known to the 
shipwright should be spared in making it 
staunch. [t would cost a great deal of money, 
of course; but, if the object sought is not 
worth a great deal of money, it is time to stop 
sending out half-furnished expeditions. 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR has made a most admir- 
able selection in appointing Chief-Justice 
Horace Gray, of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, to fill the vacancy on the Bench of 
the Supreme Court of the United States occa- 
sioned by the death of Mr. Justice Clifford. 
There were good reasons for giving the ap- 
pointment to New England, and of all the 
eminent jurists in the New England States 
Chief-Justice Gray is perhaps the most con- 
spicuous. He is now about fifty-two years of 
age. Having graduated at Harvard College, 
at the early age of sixteen, be traveled exten- 
sively in Europe, and then took the regular 
course at the Harvard Law School. He was 
admitted to the barin 1851, and in 1864 he be- 
came associate justice of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts, and, upon the death of 
Chief-Justice Chapman, in 1873, he was ap- 
pointed as his successor, which position be bas 
held ever since. He stands in the very front 
rank among the jurists of this country, and, if 
his life shall be spared, he will make for him- 
self an honorable and distinguished record as 
a member of the highest tribunal in the land. 
We understand that the President’s personal 
preference was to give the appointment to ex- 
Senator Boutwell. Ifso, he was very wise in 
not following the preference and in taking 
counsel of higher considerations. There is 
nothing in the record of Mr. Boutwell even to 
suggest his fitness to be a member of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. No one 
claims for him any eminence as a lawyer and 
he has had no experience as a judge. 





CONGRESSMAN URNER, who is the solitary 
Republican representative from Maryland, 
being asked whether he is in favor of civil 
service reform, replied: ‘‘ Yes, or anything else 
thet will relieve me of the ceaseless importunity 
of place-seekers. Montgomery County, in my 
district, adjoins the District of Columbia, and 
a great many of my Republican constituents 
from that county walk in to see me and demand 











Offices.”” Congressman Morse, of Massachu 
setts, was asked the same question, and he 
replied: ‘‘Yes,[ am, Under the present sys- 
tem a congressman bas absolutely no time to 
devote to his legislative duties. Why, [ could 
employ every moment of my time while in 
Washington ‘doing chores’ for my constitu- 
ents, without ever entering this hall. The 
thing is getting worse every year and some- 
thing must be done. The question has got to 
be met very soon, any way, and the sooner it 
is done the beiter for the congressmen, as well 
as for the country.”’ To the same question an 
Illinois congressman replied : ‘‘I am bothered 
almost to death by office-seekers, and hardly 
find time to do anything except atiend to their 
wants.’’ Civil service reform, as embodied in 
the ‘Pendleton Bill,’’ proposes to relieve 
and, if it becomes a law, will relieve congress- 
men from all this botheration. Pass that 
bill, and they will have nothing to do with 
getting offices and distributing them among 
their constituents. They will have no patron- 
age favors to bestow as a reward for party serv- 
ices; and their constituents, knowing this fact, 
will not look to them for such favors. Every 
member of Congress ought to sustain the bill 
or some other of like character, as the means 
of getting rid of the office-seekers, whose de- 
mands are alike multitudinous and imperious, 
This would be reason enough for supporting 
the bill, even if there were no other. 


Mr. BLAIne, in relinquishing, as he did last 
week, the Secretaryship of State to Mr. 
Frelinghuysen, retired, at least, for the time 
being, from public life and became a private 
citizen. He has been continuously in office, 
either state or Federal, ever since 1859, when he 


was chosen as a member of the Maine Leyisla- 


ture. For several terms he was elected as a 
member of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives and was twice chosen to fill the 
Speaker’s chair. The foundation of his 
national fame was laid in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and here for years he was the ac- 
knowledged leader of the Republican Party. 
To this sphere he is better fitted than to the 
Senate or to the Secretarysbip of State. He is 
a boldand brilliant man, a fine speaker, a ready 
debater, a genial and agreeable companion, a 
good political strategist, and withal thoroughly 
conversant with the political history of the 
country. He is now but little past fifty years 
of age and has good health and good habits. 
We have no idea that his political career is 
ended. If his life shall be spared, he will re- 
turn to public life insome form. The people 
bave use fora man of his power and they will 
be quite sure to find a place forhim. Perhaps 
he will be seut again to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and we should not be at all sur- 
prised if he should be nominated and elected 
as Rresident of the United States. Unlike Mr. 
Conkling, be retires in bonor and with a 
strong hold upon the confidence and affections 
of the party with which he has been so long 
connected, 


Turex years ago, Mr. Justice Hunt, of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, became 
permanently disabled to sit with his associates 
on the Bench, after having served six years. He 
has been nominally a member of the Court for 
the last three years and drawn his salary as 
such ; but has rendered no service and has not 
seen fit to offer his resiguation. The common 
idea isthathe is waiting for the full term of 
ten years to expire, when he will offer bis 
resignation and thereafter draw his salary for 
life. His position is certainly anomalous. 
There is not and for along time has not been 
the slightest prospect that he will ever again 
be able to sit on the Bench ; and yet be holds 
on to an office the duties of which he cannot 
discharge and never expects to discharge, and 
receives bis annual pay, asif in actual service. 
His inability makes a vacancy, in point of 
fact, but one which cannot be filled until he 
dies or resignsthe office. There is no process 
of removal but by impeachment, and for this 
there is no occasion. Should he live a year 
longer, and then resign, there would be a 
vacancy that can be filled; and he would re- 
ceive his salary during the rest of his life, hay- 
ing held the office for ten years and actually 
served in the office for only six years. Con- 
gress ought by some proper provision of law to 
guard against such an abuse as has occurred in 
the case of Mr. Justice Hunt. Precisely what 
the provision should be we do not undertake 
to say, but plainly there should be alaw to 
meet such a case. 





....Dr. E. E. Beardsley tells in The Church- 
man a story which seems to substantiate Pbil- 
lips Brooks’s statement that the Prayer-Book 
does not provide petitions adapted to emer- 
gencies and should be supplemented by the 
liberty of extemporaneous prayer. The Epis- 
copal General Convention were in session in 
Baltimore on the days of the great Chicago 
fire. A resolution was adopted that the Con- 


vention stay its business a short time, to offer 
prayers in behalf of the city and its suffering 
inhabitante. Dr. Beardsley and Dr. Andrews, 





of Virginia, were appointed to conduct the 
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service, and given ten minutes in which to re- 
tire and prepare a form for it. After a bur- 
ried consultation, they came back. Dr. 
Beardsley read the first part of the litany, Dr. 
Andrews the last part, interjecting a brief ez- 
tempore entreaty between the last two peti- 
tions, and then followed a pause for silent 
prayer. The Prayer-Book was not quite 
enough. 

++ee The wheel of fortune not only turns, but 
sometimes turns back. The venerable Dr 
John W. Oimstead, so long editor of The 
Watchman and Keflector and who bas now for 
years been out of it, has just repurchased a 
controlling share in its stock and has 
already taken charge of it. We wish him 
great success, Excellent and safe as is The 
Watchman, it needs some new life. With the 
added wisdom of his years, Dr. Olmstead will 
probably take upon himself a general business 
oversight, and put the active editorial charge 
{nto the hands of younger men, of whom the 
Baptist body has a rather unusual number of 
very Intelligent, wide-awake journalists 

. The Index allows the publication of this 

from a correspondent: 

** Collewes are 


vaturally conservative. The 


main tendeney of their training is to inculcate 
in their pupils reverence for musty tradition, 
plous fanaticism, and tyrannical, ecclesiasti- 
cism There is searcely a college in 
the land that has not a D.D. for president. 
What does D.D. mean? It signifies that the 
person hearing the title is learned in theology 
orthe knowledge of an Infinite God, What 
can a fluite being know of an inflnite God? 
Nothing. ‘The science of thevlogy is nothing 
but a avstematized aggregation of the absurd 
fancies, dreams, and wishes of a multitude of 


disensed, fanatical ‘cranks.’ What are their 
opinions worth on any question with which 
religion has the remotest connection? Noth- 
ing! Absolutely nothing! Let us remember 
that the colleves are controlled by just such 
men and their followera 

Tremble, Yale! Tremble Dartmouth, Amherst, 
Princeton, and all other colleges with 
“cranks” for presidenta ! 

-President Arthur has exhumed ex 
Senator Howe, of Wisconsin, and made him 
Postmaster-General, in place of Mr. James, 
who resigned the office. This makes four new 
members of the Cabinet, and shows pretty 
elvarly that the President means to construct 
his Cabinet entirely from the class of 
Republicans that were in the minority at the 


Chicago Convention. The President has the 


right to make his own cholce; but we exceed- 
ingly doubt the wisdom of carrying out such a 
the Republican 
Party a unit in the support of bis administra- 
tion. 


program, if he wishes to make 


Absolute uniformity does not exist even 
among the Jesuits. The head of the Rosmin- 
fan Order, in England, was in Rome iu 1854, at 
the time when a great effort was making to 
have Rosmini declared heretical. He was vis- 
ited, he reports, by the English assistant of 
the General of the Jesuits, who said to him: 
** 1 have come, by order of my general, to say 
to you, and through you to the superiors of 
your order, that the opposition to your holy 
founder is not the work of the Society of 
Jesus, but of a school in the Society.” 


«+++ | he Virginia Legislature has elected Mr. 
Riddleberger to the Senate of the United 
States by the united votes of the Readjusters 
and the Republicans. We are glad that the 
Bourbon Democrats are defeated in Virginia, 
and at the same time we regret the election of 
Mr. Riddiebe The Mahoneites and the 
Republicans should have combined on a better 
man, and there is good reason why that man 
should have been a Republican, since the 
Republicans furnished about two-thirds of the 
votes that won the victory last Fall. 

.... What a confession there is in the follow- 
ing advertisement of a liquor dealer, which 
lately appeared in The Manchester Guardian : 

** CARTER.— Wanted, a respectable, steady 
man, as carter to the Wine and Spirit Trade. 
An ubstainer picferred. Wages, £1 per week, 
with prospect of rise. State references as to 
character and lastemployment. Address,”’ ete, 
Think, says another paper, of a butcher adver- 
tising-for a vegetarian assistant. 


rger. 


.Is Bishop Bowman going to ally himself 
with the new ‘‘ Identity Church’? He says, in 
The Christian Advocate, of those who ally the 
Japanese with the Chinese stock: 

‘* We could sooner adopt the theory of rome, 
and say that the people of Japan are of Jewish 
origin—tbat they are the famous lost tribes. 
There are reasons why we may suppose they 
have had an origin in common wita our North 
American Indians.”’ 

We guess not. 

..We wonder if it would be easy in Amer- 
ica to parallel an occurrence at Islington, En- 
gland. Pr. Thane Davidson, a Non-Couformist 
minister. has been conducting a large mission 
in apublic hall: but the cattle-show occupied 
the hallon a recentSunday and excluded him. 
In this emergency the vicar of Holy Trinity 
Church, the largest in Islington, offered that 
building for the meeting and Dr. Davidson 
held an undenomivational service. 

..It is really artistic how The Religions 
Herald, of Ricowond, keeps stirring up T%e 
Meaminer, {t mentions that Dr, Broadys is go- 





ing to write the Sunday-school lesson com- 
ments for The Examiner next year, and sug- 
gests that it mention that his miscellaneous 
articles are sent to The Religious Herald. It 
knows Very well that Tie Hraminer is noted 
for never sayinga good word of its Baptist 
contemporaries. 

.-General Joseph E. Johnston says that 
when the Southern Confederacy collapsed 
Jefferson Davis had in his possession some $2,- 
000,000 in specie belonging to the Confederate 
Government, for which he has never given 
any satisfactory account. He carried it with 
him when be fled from Richmond. What has 
become of the money? That’s the question 
which General Johnston would like to have 
auswered. 


.-Dr. Worcester, one of the medical ex- 
perts summoped originally by the defense, 
who once bad the impression that he was in- 
sane, after carefally examining him in bis cell 
and watching him in court, has come to the 
conclusion that in the legal sense he is perfect- 
ly sane, and so testified last week. We see 
not what other conclusion any one can reason- 
ably adopt who has read the testimony. 

.. The year 1882 is to be an «nnus mirabilis 
—so the Latter-Day prophets tell us; for itis in 
1833, at latest, that the end of this dispensa- 
tion is to come, and the ten-kingdomed con- 
federac yof ¢he Latin nations must be organized 
sume years before that by the predominance 
of France. Besides, the Mussulman Messiah 
is expected by Mohammedans to appear in 
Africa about this time 

.-The London Times expresses surprise 
that Guiteau should have been permitted to 
testify in his owncase. There need be no sur- 
prise on this point, since, under the law en- 
acted in 1878, it was at his option to testify 
or notion his own case. The court was bound 
him, if he chose to take the witness- 
stand and submit himself to the necessity of a 


to hear 


cross-¢ Xutnination 


-+.-Sepator Hoar’s resolution for the ap- 
pointmert of a special committee to consider 
petitions in regard to woman suffrage has 
created quite a bubbub In the Senate of the 
United States. The resolution simply pro- 
poses respectful treatment of the petitioners 
and certainly furnishes no reason why grave 
senators should aplit themselves with foolish 
passion. 

.We should have supposed that every- 
body would have known of E. E. Hale’s “‘ The 
Man without a Country.” But lately some- 
body found it in German, and translated it into 
English,and sentit to /blter’s American Monthly, 
which published it, with a note from the 
editor that he believed that tle facts had never 
before appeared in print in this country. 


.A bill has been introduced into Congress 
repealing the Arrears of Pensions Act, which 
was passed by Congress without consideration, 
and because both parties were alike afraid to 
vote against it. The bill ought to be passed 
by the unanimous vote of both parties in both 
houses. Experience proves it to be an enor- 
mous swindle against the Government. 

..Ex-Secretary Blaine bas consented to de- 
liver the oration ou the late President at the 
memorial service which is in process of prepa- 
ration by a committee of Congress. Mr. Blaine 
is well qualified for the duty. Moreover, he 
beld such relations to President Garfield as 
to make his performance of the duty in every 
way fitting. 

.. The editor of one Roman Catholic paper 
in this city is attacking the editor of another 
(who bas been opposing cbhurch-faira), and we 
find sprinkled through the article such loving 
terms as *‘ wolf in sheep’s clothing,”’ *‘ vanity, 
egotism, and crauky idiosyncrasies,” ‘“ buf- 
foonery,”’ *‘ carping spirit,” ‘* coarse,”’ *‘ vul-. 
gar,’’ etc. 

. The testimony in the Guiteau trial shows 
that he borrowed money from almost every- 
body that would lend money to him, and that 
he usually forgot to make payment. Did he 
borrow by the “‘irresistible pressure’? of in- 
spiration, and then did he forget to pay by 
auother “irresistible pressure”’ of inspiration ? 

....Dr. Charles 8. Robinson says in the 
Sunday-school Times that “the lexicon tells 
the schoolboy that the Greek word for peace, 
eirene, 1s made up of three other Greek words, 
eirein, eis, en, which mean to bind in one.” If 
so, the schoolboy had better sell his dictionary 
to the waste-paper man and buy a new one. 

.. It is astonishing what a number of “ Ma- 
sonic einblems”’ turn up. The last batches are 
Mr. Le Plongeon’s discoveries on aucient Yu- 
catan sculptures, and some Masonic altars and 
emblems, with mummies (!: in a Kentucky 
eave. Thetrouble isthat sober examination 
never confirms the discoveries 

....Mr. Colfax, in a lecture recently given 
in Pennsylvania, said that ‘‘ nothing could in- 
duce bim to return to public life again.”” We 
are glad that he is so weil pleased with pri- 
vate life’ He hes had enough of both to be 
@ good judge of taeir comparative merits, 








...-Both houses of Congress bave passed a 
bill giving Mrs. Garfield the franking privilege. 
This is intended as a token of respect for her 
and her lamented husband. We sympathize 
heartily with the respect, yet we doubt the 
wisdom of the mode of expressing it. 

.-The Judge-Advocate-General is said to 
have approved the findings of the court-mar- 
tial in the Whittaker case, tothe effect that all 
the violence he had suffered was inflicted by 
himeelf. It is difficult, in view of the evidence, 
to come to any other conclusion. 

-..-Congress has been deluged by a sweep- 
ing torrent of bills, more than three thousand 
having been presented since the commence- 
ment of the session, the most of which will 
not be heard from after they have gone to their 
appropriate committees. 


.-Mr. Justice Maule, who was one of the 
best judges that ever sat on the English Bench, 
used to dispose of the insanity plea in murder 
cases in this way : Did the prisoner know what 
he was doing? Did he know it to be criminal 
and wrong? 

.. Attorney-General Brewster says that the 
prosecution of the ‘‘ Star-Route”’ thieves will 
be pursued with unsleeping vigilance by the 
Government, no matter on whom the blow 
falls. The people regard this as good news. 


. The Fxaminer uses the Revised Version, 
with the American Appendix incorporated into 
the text, as the basis of its admirable Sunday- 
school Notes, by Dr. Broadus. Thus the use of 
the new version is spreading. 

.»Mr. Gladstone, the prime minister of 
England, recently declared in the House of 
Commons that the entire extent of his patron- 
age was the appointment of his own private 
secretary. 

. According to The Observer, ‘‘a denial of 
the literal verity of the Old Testament history 
is the first step in modern infidelity.” 

. We have no respect for the heart of the 
man who can read Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s 
story of this week without tears. 

..Joseph Cook was expected to reach 
Bombay about the first of December. 


. Guit-eaut! 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


BEGINNING January 1st, 1882, we propose 
to transact business with our subscribers 
on a cash basis; ¢. ¢., we shall require cash 
in advance for all subscriptions, and shall 
stop sending the paper when the paid time 
expires. We believe that this plan will com- 
mend itself to all of our subscribers and 
weask their hearty co-operation. Remit- 
tances for renewals should be made at least 
two weeks, if possible, before the subscrip- 
tion expires, which time is always inuicated 
on the yellow address-label, on the first 
page of the paper. 

For very favorable club terms see third 
page of cover. 


TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER, |: 


The regular sub- 
scription price of 
THE INDEPENDENT is 
$3.00 per year; but 
why not get up a 
Club among your 
friends of five or 
more subscribers, 
and all get the paper 
at $2 per year? Or 
ask some friend to| = 








join you and get the 


paper for $5 —%2.50 
each. Every mail 
brings us new sub- 
scribers on our pres= 
ent very low club 
rates, offered to all, 





Publisher's Department, 


SoorHine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, ard 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
arxl always | proves true. 





On visiting New York City, save baggage express 
age and carriage hire, and stop at Grand —— A 
tel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, 7 a miilion “Gollars, reduced to $1 and 
upward ay. European plan. Restaurant su 

tea wit the best. Stages and elevated railroads 
aul de Families can live here on better terms 
hane 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. 

Reap what Mr. William C 
Bowling G pore, Ve. , writes, ane 
He says: “I "T firm — "believe that ‘Allen's ing Balsam 
will and has cu: if taken in time a 


where. 





‘ood and clothing. Six . a mother was 
attacked with pneumonia “T The eiten ing ven 
‘some time after’ told me that the disease had set- 


one by she had the consump- 
tion. Not belie rmanent cure could be 
effected, but thinking = ght be able to get an ex- 
pectorant, not containin, opium, which would afford 
some relief, I inquired o ist at Richmond. 
Va., if he had any anne 5 gontaining opiu 
that was a good expectorant. hen recommended 
Allen’s Lung Balsam, which IT ok bow t and induced 
my mother totry. Before she had taken the first bot- 
tle the improvement in her condition was so marked 
that I purchased three more bottles. The Come — | 
ysician, seeing the beneficial effects, recommend: 
ts continued use, and fn about twelve months her 
lun were pronounced cured., Upon my recom 
mendation, 5 | others who had the consumption 
have been cur I think you can claim for your 
medicine the following: expectorati..n without trri- 
tation, and healing of the lungs by kee ping them free 
from foreign substances, thus arresting and curing 
this dread disease.” Mr. Digges says he writes be 
cause he wants us to know that Allen’s L ung Balsam 
is doing good. Asan expectorantit hasnoegual. It 
contains no opium in any form. Sold by med. 
icine dealers. 


eS eee 
NEW YORK BANKS. 

THe national and state banks of this city have 
nearly all of them declared their usual January divi- 
dends. Some of them have made their stockholders 
very glad by a handsome incfease. Among this class 
are the Central National, which divides six per cent. 
and the Continental, five and a half—both a surprise. 
These two institutions have steadily grown in public 
favor the past few years and now rank among the 
very best and most popular institutions in New York. 
The Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank increases 
ts surplus and divides seven per cent., as usual, while 
the “Old Broadway,” as it is called by ite stockhold- 
ersand a hostof friends, has smilingly clung to ite 
old figures, eight per cent., and has also increased ita 
surplus. 

The following divide five per cent.—viz.: Metropolt- 
tan, Bowery, (riental, People’s, and Leather Manu- 
facturers’. A larger number than usual divide four 
per cent., while a few have increased their dividends 
from three to three and a half percent. As a whole, 
the banks of this city, both state and national, are 
doing a large and profitable business, are steadily in- 
creasing their surplus, are held fn strong hands, and 


managed by able and conservative officers and 
directors. 


tled on her i A 





LIFE INSURANCE. 

AN institution that has been well and favorably 
known over the entire country for thirty-five years 
and has been constantly growing during all these 
years is the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, whose home office is in Hartford and whose 
agencies are in all the principal cities !n the country. 
The best history of the Company is that written in 
the column advertisement, on the Insurance pages 
this week. Therein are told the beneficent work that 
the Connecticut Mutual has performed since 1846. 
Death losses, that at first amounted to only a few 
thousand dollars each year, now foot up into the 
millions; yet, with this vast outgo, the surplus of the 
Company fs increasing and the assets are fifty million 
dollars. With these factsin mind, further comment 
is unnecessary. 


a 
EASY-CHAIRS. 


THovsanps who are now preparing for long Winter 
evenings and a cosey tireside houle not forget thata 
easy chair is indispensable. Our readers have 
uently been informed in our advertising columns 
where such a luxury could be obtained from a rell- 
nsible manufacturer, at reasonable 
he sp sa ect of this notice is to in- 
nN 


mail, showing drawings  , ¢ best and most popular 
styles of easy-chairs, sewing-chairs, reading-chairs, 
rocking-chairs, writing-chairs, and old-fashioned 
chairs, adapted to the wants and tastes of all classes. 
Send a al-card by first mail, ask for the pamph- 

let, make your selection, send your order, } ith 
money, and fort will speedily have occasion to thank 
us for the inf« ormation and advice we now give you. 

EE ——____—_— 


DIAMONDS. 
wtih bold diamond tra mena or 
Lyeey 


recently, b 
hich a lad 


rom her Zara, 


anthracite 
resent of fine ‘diamonds cannot do be 
he store of Benedict Brothers, the well-known jewel- 
ers, 171 Broad 
and not only have m 
but have maintained a reputation as dealers in dia- 
monds and rich jewelry that cannot be ——— 
Their assortment of watches, including hea 
elegant styles for gentlemen and enameled an dell 
cate cases for ladies, is unequaled. — Exchange. 


ERS, up their list of news) rs f 
ise "should no hot ot omit the PRA aL Fanuen It is is 4 
arge 1 ge weekly 
Agriculture, Horticulture, 
dred —_ and the Famil 


depart- 
ment 's carefully edited, an 


conveys valuable = 


ractical, paper. lt 

han any other 18 comtal paper, which makes it of 

peculiar value to the farmer. At its price—$1.50 per 

ear in advance—it is by far the cheapest agricultural 

per in the country. Liberal cash terms given to 

five’ canvassers. Address PRACTICAL ——— N. E. 
mth and Market Sts.. Philadelph ja. 


a this cold weather makes your face and hands 
rough, buy a — flask i STRONG'S ARNICA JELLY 
of the nearest 4 vith ge " ty 5c» or sad 25c. to the 

roprietors, an: you will ge ”y ma’ 

_— ” C. H. Strone & Co., Chicago. 


way 

BaRLow’'s InpIGo BLUE.—Best stay ASE BLUE, 
and most liberal measure. D. ER, Pro- 
drietor, 233 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


Tahlia A) .e 


Cures LIVER La + it addy 
DISEASES, Constipation and P 
Beeause it acts on the toon a the Bowels 
and the Kidneys at the same time. 
Becauce it cles nses the whole of the poison- 
in Biliousness, 
diseases. 





humors that otherwise develope | 
Taundica, Geastivetion, Kidney Urinary 
function 


and 
want to be wail uss so KIDNEY-WORT. 
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STATE BANKS. 


One of the provisions of Section 883 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States 
requires the Comptroller of the Currency to 
make an anpual statement under appro- 
priate heads, of the resources, liabilities, 
and condition of the banks, banking com- 
paniex, and savings banks organized under 
the laws of the several statesand territories 
gathering this information from their re- 
ports to the legislatures or officers of the 
different statesand territories, and, where 
such reports cannot be obtained, supplying 
the deficiency from such other authentic 
sources as may be available. This law was 
originally enacted on the 19th of February, 
1873, and ever since that period the Comp- 
troller has submitted an annual statement 
on the subject 

We have before us the report recently 
made to Congress, which shows that the 
Comptroller has received returns of state 
banks, saving banks, and trust and loan 
companies from twenty-three states out of 
the thirty-eight, leaving fifteen states that 
have made no returns. Many of the states 
and territories, including Illinois, Nebraska, 
Oregon, Virginia, Tennessee, and Dakota, 
do not require periodical returns of the 
condition of the various classes of banks 
organized under their laws; which strikes 
us as a very singular omission on the part 
of their respective legislatures. These in- 
stitutions have so much to do with the 
public and the public so much to do with 
them that their condition and management 
are matters of public interest, and ought, 
at least once ip every year, to he brought 
under the legislative eye by sworn state- 
ments, 

The Comptroller’s abstract of reports 
shows that the number of state banks and 
trust companies reporting to him in 1880 
was 650, and that in 1881 the number was 
683, or thiriv-three more than in the previ- 
ous year. The resources, as reported in 
1880, were $481,774,159, as against $575,- 
500,139 in 1881, balanced in each year by 
corresponding liabilities. The table giving 
these resources and lia!ilities was prepared 
from returns from five New England states, 
exclusive of Maine, which has but one 
state bank in operation; from four Middle 
states, not including Delaware; from all 
the Western states, except Illinois, Kan- 
sas, and Nebraska; from South Carolina, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, and Kentucky. 
as the only Southern states from which 
reports were received; and from California, 
as the only Pacific state making any re- 
turns. 

The state banks, though authorized by 
state laws to issue circulating notes, are 
practically excluded therefrom by the ten- 
per-cent. tax im»osed by Congress. This, 
so far as transacting business and making 
money are concerned, is the only disad- 
vantage to which they are subject by not 
becoming national banks. The fact that 
so many of them, notwithstanding this 
disadvantage, prefer to retain their state 
organization and do business under state 
Jaws, rather than hecome national banks, 
shows that the national system has by no 
means displaced or superseded the state 
system of banking. The latter system still 
lives in all or nearly all the states of the 
Union. Massachusetts. so far as we know, 
is the only state in wh'ch there is not at 
least one state bank. There is one in New 
Hampshire and there are six in Vermont, 
and a much larger number in this state. 
Several of the strongest banks of this city 
retain their state organization. We think 
that it would be better for the general in- 
terests of the country if it had but one 
banking system, and that system exclusive- 
ly organized under national authority. Our 
hone has been and still is that such would 
ultimately become the fact. 














STATE BANKS. 


WE invite attention to the report of some 
of ourstate banks, published in this num- 
ber of the paper. The following figures em- 
brace the imnortant points in the state- 
ments referred to: 

MURRAY HILL BANK. 









. 100,00 

SP INEG, cccccccagpcevee c00s+e-00 60, 

Undivided profits.............. 48,142 

NORTH RIVER BA} 
Resources. ........ covecee 1,817,378 
OE 240,000 
tk na vaniaktraanamadsbonaionad 57,063 
Undivided profits,....... .....++. 28,620 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 

ROBINEES, ..0.5..200005 censcecs-socgee 4.085, 
Capital stock 100,000 
Undivided profits, ................+ 004 


Resources,.... 
Capital stock 


BANK OF THE METROPOLIS. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


In the loan market money was close. in 
the early dealings of the week, and to bor- 
rowers on pledge of stock collateral as high 
as one-eighth of one per cent. per diem 
was charvzed as commission, in addition to 
the leval interest. Later in the week, how- 
ever, the rate settled down to between 4and 
6 per cent. The Government bond dealers 
realized no difficulty in seeuring their 
wants, as funds could be obtained in great 
plenty at 3 and 44 percent, Time loans 
were quoted at 6 per cent. and prime mer- 
cantile paper sold at 6 and 7 per cent. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


U. 8. Bonps.=—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds has been strong throughout the 
week, with a tendency to advance the list, 
except for 4s coupon, which declined 4 
percent. The closing quotations were as 
follows: 

Bid. Ask’d. Bid. Ask’d 
6s continued. ..101 101%4| Currency 68, 96.126 _ 
5s continued. ..1 108 ‘Currency 6s, ‘96.127 
4548, 1891, reg..1144g 1145¢| Currency 68,°07.1298 
4G. Pi eg LA 1988 Currency 6s, '98.120 
48,1907, reg ....11 11756! Currency 6s, '90.130 

. 1907, cou ....11a56 11854' 

The amount of interest on account of 
the public debt for which the Treasury will 
be liable on Jan. 8d is more than §$10,- 
000,000, of which amount $7,387,000 is on 
account of the 4-per-cent. bonds and the 
remainder on account of the extended 6-per. 
cent. bonds, which now bear 3} per cent. 
perannum. On the 4-per-cent. bonds one 
quarter’s interest and on the extended 
sixes one half year’s interest will be paya- 
ble on the date above named. 

Secretary Folger disclaims any intention 
to anticipate the January interest, and 
says he considers such a step uncalled for, 
under the present satisfactory condition of 
the finances. 

On Jan. ist, 1880, the liability for the 
semi-annual interest on the 6-per-cen!. bonds 
then outstanding was more than $6,000,000. 
Since that date the aggregate principal of 
these bonds has been reduced from $202,- 
000,000 to $159,000,000 and the liability on 
account of the semi-annual interest due 
Jan. 1st has been reduced from more than 
$6,000,000 to $2,790,418, which amounts to 
an annual saving on this class of bonds 
alone of $5,555,156. 

The bonds which the Government offers 
to prepay under the ove hundred and sixth 
call are coming in very slowly. The one 
hundred and fifth call has matured, leaving 
about $3,000,000 stil] outstandiug. 

GoLD AND SrLveR.—The total imports 
of gold and silver reported at thia port for 
the week amounted to $48,711, which, with 
the amount previously reported since the 
1st of January, gives a total of $57,614,972. 
The total exports for the week were $300,- 
885 and since January 1st $11,063,449. 

Foreign ExcnHance.—The market for 
foreign exchange has been dull and 
weak. In the latter part of the week the 
nominal asking quotations were marked 
down to $4.80} for 60-day bills and $4.844 
for demand. Actual business was done 
at concessions ranging from 4c. to 1}c. 

Bank STATEMENT.—According to the 
statement issued by the Clearing-house of 
the condition of the Associated Banks, 
there is an improvement inthe exhibit, 
which shows there was a gain in specie of 
$2,167,900 and in legal tenders of $276,800, 
an increase in deposits of $2,520,800, a 
decrease in circulation of $2,000, and an in- 
crease in loans of $485,700. The move- 
ment for the week results in a gain in re- 
serve of $1,814.500 and the banks now 
hold $1,543,300 in excess of legal require- 
ments. 

The receiver of the Mechanics’ Bank of 
Newark has heen authorized by the Comp- 
troller of Currency to pava dividend of 
25 per cent. to creditors out of the assets in 
his possession. The payment will be made 
as soon as clerical arrangements can be 
made, probably just after New Year's Day. 

Bank Srocks.—The following are the 
closing quotations for city bank shares: 


Bid. Asked,; Bi 
145 |Mercantile ...... 











America ......... — 119 - 
American Ex...120 125 (Merchants’.......127  — 
Central Nat’l....125 — |Merchants’Ex.. — 101 
Chase National..170 — |Metrooolitan....1646 — 
Chatham..... -15 — ew York 135 140 
Commerce...-..... 155 |Pacific beeen 4 — 
Continental..... — |Park........ .- 100 165 
First National..890 — ShoeandtTe’th'r.123 — 
DOU. . . cceceen 127 — |St. Nicholas.....— 120 
Hanover......... 188 — |Stateof N.Y....199 — 
eather Manfs’..160 — \Tradesmen...... — 102 
Mechanics’.... 140 — IE se ot asians 1 - 
Mechs.’ Bkg.Ass. 97 — ‘United StatesN.160 — 
Stock MARKET.—The past week was 


one of activity and excitement on the Stock 
Exchange and the number of transactions 
were grenter and their amounts larger than 
for some time past, owing to the continued 
onslaught upon prices by the ‘‘ bears.” 
The decline of prices received its initiative 
in the break in Denver and Rio Grande, 
and subsequently from the blow dealt at 
Western Union and the trunk lines. The 
result was the unsettling of values general- 
ly and a decline, which included the entire 
list, and, as a consequence, weak holders 
were forced to go into liquidation. The 
attractiveness of the fact that prices had 
reached a lower point than for some time 
was successful in inducing many outsiders 
to pluck up their courage and venture 
upon the sea of speculation, with some seem- 
ing security, the result of which was a 
sharp and decided rally in prices. In the 
Jate dealings of the week, however, there 
was a determined raid made upon the mar- 
ket, which was successful in tottering 
prices and closing it weak. 

DrvmpEnDs.—The North River Bank has 
declared a dividend of three and a half (33) 
per cent , payable Jan. 8d. 

The Third National Bank has declared a 
dividend of three and a half (34) per cent., 
payable Jan. 3d. 

The Continental National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of five and a half (54) per 
cent., pavable Jan. 5th. 

The Phenix National Bank has declared 
a dividend of three (8) per cent., payable 
Jan. 3d. 

The Metropolitan National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of five (5) per cent., pay- 
able Jan. 9th. 

The Bowery National Bank has declared 





a dividend of five (5) per cent., payable Jan. 


he Central National Bank has declared 
a dividend of six (6) per cent., payable Jan. 


8d. 

The Fourth National Bank has declared 
a dividend of four (4) per cent., payable 
Jan. 3d, and a special dividend of 2 62-100 
per cent. to apply to the payment of taxes 

The Manhattan Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of four per 
cent. perannum, payable January 16th. 

The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway Co. has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of two per cent., payable February 
1st. 

The Bank of New York (National) has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of four per 
cent., payable January 2d. 

The Merchants’ Exchange National Bank 
has declared a dividend of three per cent., 
payable January 3d. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a dividend of four per 
cent., payable January 38d. 

The National Park Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable January 3d. 

The Marine National Bak has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable January 3d, 1882. 

The Netional Broadway Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annunl dividend of eight per 
cent., payable January 2d, 1882. 

The Leather Manufacturers’ National 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of five per cent., payable January 3d. 

The North River Savings Bank has de- 
clared « semi-annual. dividend at the rate of 
four per cent. per annum, payable Janu- 
ary 16th. 

The Mechanics’ National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of four per cent., payable 
January 3d. 

The Tradesmen’s National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three and a half .per 
cent., payable January 3d, 

The East River Nationn) Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three and a half per 
cent., payable Jnnuary 3d. 

The New York, Lake Frie, and Western 
Railroad Company has: lared a dividend 
of six per cent. on the picicrred stock, pay- 
able January 16th. 

The Chatham National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of four (4) per cent., pay- 
able January 3d. 

The Montauk Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of five (5) per 
cent., payable January 3d. 








( 5 CY ) 
&S HESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAIL-~ 
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<q Six rer cunt. Mortcace Bonps of 
1911, 
Peninsula Extension. - - $2,000,000 
In denominations of $1,000 each. 
Dated January 1, 1881, payable Jan- 
uary 1,1911; Interest payable April 1, and October 
1, in gold coin, in the City of New York. 

These bonds are secured in common with the 
$2,000,000 of Series A, by a first mortgage on the ex- 
tension of the road from Richmond to Newport 
News, together with valuable terminal property at 
the latter point, which, as the seaboard end of an 
immense system of roads and connections, sadiating 
from the Chesapeake and Ohio, will possess a value 
many times greater than the mortgage, and largely 
increasing from year to year. 

Price Par and Accrued Interest from October 1:1. 

FISK & HATCH, ° 


5 Nassau Street, Naw Yorr 





BROWN BROTHERS &CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Excha 
(roland, and Francso 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


~ MONEY TO LOAN, 


Will purchase at fair rates Endowment "e Insur- 
ance pay to children Bete of 


4 on pepeies having a cash 

amount, and when dee. “OmPABY, Bamber, 

HUBBARD & FARMER, Bankers, 
Hartford, Cenn. 








’ 


MO. 
Mortgages 
PER CENT. NET 10 theinvester. AND EIGHT 





$1 





°; Bonds. 


A limited amount of the First Con- 
solidated Mortgage Bonds of the 


South Carolina Railway Co. 


for Sale. These Bonds have forty 
years to run from their date, Oct 1, 
1880. They bear interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent., payable semi-annually 
in New York or Charleston, S. C. 

The total issue of these Bonds 
amounts to $5,000,000 on 243 miles 
of road. The price of the bonds is 
102% and accrued interest. 

For further information and for the 
bonds apply to 


Fohn S. Barnes, 
No. 18 Wall Street. 


Chase & Higginson, 


24 Pine Street, 





FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
$5 000 000 of the DULUTH AND WIN- 
NIPEG RA OAD COMPANY.—Subscriptions will 
be received on and after Monday, the 12th instant, at 

0. roadway, for any part of the 
above-mentioned bonds, 
The bonds are dated May ist, 1881; have thirt 


a. 
cipal and interest are payatie in United States gold 
ard of value and fineness. 


he company’s railroad, and are secure pA a first 
mo 6, conveying to the Central Trust Company 
of New York, trustee for the bondholders, the fran- 
chises andentire railroad and _ property of the com- 
pany, including a very valuable Jand-grant of 6,400 
acres i mile. 
The bonds are offered at 24% per cent. premium and 
accrued interest, or $1,025 for each bond subscribed 
for, and accrued interest thereon, payment of which 
sum will entitle the subscriber to one first mortgage 
bond for $1,000, and also to an amount of the second 
mortgage income bonds of the company, issued at 
the rate of only $7,000 per mile and secured upon the 
same franchises, railroad, and property, equal to 40 
per centum «of the par or face value of said first 
mostenge bond, and in like proportion for larger 
amounts 

Subscribers may pay for and receive their bonds at 
the time of subscription; or, at their option, may 
pay 10 per cent. of the an.ount at the time of sub- 
scripticn and 10 per cent. monthly thereafter, uniil 
the whole shall be paid. 

N. B.—Pamphlets, giving full information, sent on 
recuest. ROODY, MCLELLAN & CO. 

Nv York. Dec. Sth, 1881. 


SAFE INVESTMENT. 


The well-known lowa Loan and Trust Company, of 
De Moines, lowa, offers for sale, in sums of $200, $800, 
$500, $1,000, and upward, at par and accrued inter- 
est, ite 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES, 


secured by real estate mortgages, which are among 
the choicest securities ever offered to investors. The 
Company has a capital of $250,000, fully paid, and tts 
reputation for conservative management is well es 
tablished. The Debentures run from three to ten 
ears and are payable, interest and principal, at the 
‘hemical National Bank, New York. They are safe 
beyond question. A pamphlet, giving full particu- 

re, wi references of the highest character, 
mailed free on application. The Company chal- 
lenges the closest investigation. 

Address, 
Cc. E. FULLER, Treasurer, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


HOMER LEE 
BANK-NOTE COMPANY, 


Nos. 58 and 60 Cedar Street, 
NEW YORK, 


offer unequaled facilities for the Engraving of Bonds, 
Stock Certificates, Bank-noves, Checks, Drafts, an< 
Money Obligations of every kind. Our Patented Ma- 
chinery is now printing a large portion of the United 
States Money, under contract WITH THE GOVERNMENT. 
Bonds, Stocks, CertififAtes, etc. engraved by this 
Company are fn accordance with the requirements 
of the New York Stock EXcHANGE. 


F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 
Ne. 5 Broad or 27 Wall Streets, N. Y.. 
Member of the New York Stock Exchange. A 
eneral banking business transacted. Securities 
Bought and sold on Commission for cash or on mar 
gin. Adv made on approved collateral at the 


ances 
market rate. De; 
sight. 4 percent. interest allowed on all daily bal- 
ances. ers executed at London, San Francisco, 
Boston, Philadelphia. and Baltimore Exchanges. 
P.8.—My New York Weekly Financial port is 
mailed free of charge on application. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF EUROPE, ASIA, 
AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, AND AMERICA. 

RA BILLS OF EXCPANGE AND MAKE TEL. 
EGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA, aaa 

Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


will do well to write to orcallon the old Banking 


House of 
HOWES & COMPANY, 
11 WALL /TREET, NEW VORK 
(Form etly HOWES & MACY). 

Tnis house transacts a general Stock Commissiog 
ya a la ex mo . 

teres owed on cen abie 
on demand, a 








ite received subject to check at 





22 


cn 








THE INDEPENDEART. 














ARTERLY REroRT OF THE MUR- 


Qe 


RAY HILL BANK, a the morning of Saturday, 
the 17th day of Decembe r, 1X81: ae . 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, as per schedule...... $852,003 41 
Due from directors of the 
bank ing in loans 
and discounts......... ...... $33,600 00 
Overdrafts, as per echedule................. 660 60 
Due from’ trust companies, state 
national banks, as per sc eae 45,016 40 
Bonds and mortgages, as pe schedule..... 1,277 % 
Btocks an ds, as per schedule ......... 1,100 00 
rrr 24,575 00 


pe m 
United States lexal-tender notes and circu- 
banks 





lating nerd national besteneuves 60,027 00 
Cash ittems- 
Bills i ~ "chiles for the 
next day's exchanges..... 146 %& 
Other items carrled a as 7 
cash, as per schedule.. 1,801 16 
———__ 65,087 60 
Current expenses............ 8,963 40 
Suspense account............ 8,700 
— — 12,753 97 
Assets not included under 
caer of the above heads— 
Furniture and fixtures... $3,701 12 
Me bhtiiindintrnabeeeasadiddanianeaiite $1,006,242 20 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock, paid in cash ............... $109,000 00 
ELL A EEL TTD r 
Undivided profite- viz. 
Discount $36,056 98 
Exchange... 469 O07 
Interest 6,016 41 
—--- 43,142 46 
Due depositors as followsa— viz.: 
Deposits subject to check $712,548 12 
Demand certificates of de 
itnhdtn saueshebauweenen 4,965 00 
Certified checks. .......°."° 21,149 86 
—- 738,062 98 
Due trust companies, state and national 
banks. as per schedule............. 40.775 38 
Bilis rediscounted...........cccccesceces 83,004 38 
Unpaid dividends. . 357 00 
pens dabe seseageeenaannescansonanssd = 1,060,248 20 20 


Total 

STATE oF New Yor«, County or New Yo 

WILLIAM A. DARLING, President, and ALBERT H. 
GALE, Cashier of the Murray Hill Bank, a bank locat- 
ed and going, business at 760 Third Avenue, in the 
City of New York, in said County, being duly sworn, 
each for himself, saith that the foregoing report, with 
the schedule accompanying the same, is in all re 
spects a true statement of the condition of the said 
bank before the transaction of any business on the 
17th day of December, 1881, to the best of his knowl. 


edge and belief. 
WILLIAM A. DARLING, President. 
8 rall becrit ao onal aie both 4 
ave y su ved and sworn b th deponen: 
the 10th day of December. 1881, Lelore me. * 
JaMEs Dixon, Notary Public. 





Qua: ARTERL Y REPORT OF THE NORTH 
RIVER BANK, on isan morning of Saturday, the 
17th day of Dec omber, 


SmeOU RCES. 


Loans and discounts, as per schedule. - $002,974 16 
Due from directors of the ban 

included in loans and ais. 

QO co sesccorccoscceceonccess $27,550 44 
Overdrafts, as per schedule......... ....... 6,216 56 


Due from trust companies, state and na- 











tional banks, as per schedule... 175,457 7 
Banking-house and lot, as per 
eee ate $410,000 00 
— real estate, as per sched 
pescccccesonedececsccese _ 8 718 48 
-—— 48,718 48 
Stoel »ks and bonds, as per sched- 
peebeebi oben eneesesesscnceenees 258,050 90 
Bye Pir elendtebsendavenssadbsdanednecnaannnsin 83,201 560 
S. legal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of national banks................... 129,979 00 
Cash items, viz. 
Bills and checks for the next 
day's oxchanges.... -8119,191 89 
Other items carried as ¢ ash, 
as per schedule.............. 42.003 65 
—— 162,185 54 
Current OXPOMseS,........6ccercececccecees 12,205 28 
$1,817,373 31 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in cash. $240,000 00 
Surplus fund. 67,063 21 
Discount..... 
Interest 
Other profits... 
28,619 84 
Due depositors as follows— 
Deposits subject to check “e: “7a! 572 36 
— certificates of de 
epcapes 5.288 44 
cortined cheoks.........-.- 7987 25 
1,385,795 05 
Due trust companies, state, and national 
_banks, as per RI -cavarsenunmmane 150,478 54 
Tnpaid dividends.... ....... b eo 40 
United States taxes.......... 6,208 27 
— 5,426 67 
$1, 817, 873 81 $1 


State or New York, Country or New Yor, as. 

LEVI APGAR, President, and E. EGEDNEY, "Cashier 
of the North River Bank, a bank located and doing 
business at No. 187 Greenwich Street, in the City of 


New York, in sald county, being duly sworn, each for 
himself, saith that the foregoing report, with the 
schedule accompanying the same, is in 


respects 
a true statement of the condition of the said fa bank 
before the transaction of any business on the 17th _— 
of December, 1881, to the best of his knowledge and 
LEVI APGAR, President. 
E. E. GEDNEY, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn by both deponents, 
the 2ist day of December, 1881, before m 
Ww. Apoar, Notary Pablic, N N.Y. County, 


QuagTFELy REPORT OF THE BANK 
OF THE METROPOL i“ on the morning of Sat 
December 17th, 188 

RESOU RC ES. 





urday, 










J i OE, 0 .5.6s4000000- ecacene $2,393,450 30 
Due from directors of the bank, 
included In loans and dis 
Mi cvscnsdausennenencpeeeces 000 00 
QUEIIIINGs 00nccc0esccccanecesss cencccgpeces 1,207 42 
Due from trust companies, state and na- 
tional banks. 391,919 46 
Due from private bankers 14,420 70 
i ncacecdeeninecssceteccasstecce 12,789 27 
Ronds and mortgages..............+.+ 11,375 Oo 
Stocks and bonda,...........6..0-000: 105,450 be 
ine eeaphe inn inenk pabeil 50,1028 5 
U.S. le gal tender notes and circulating 
notes of national banks. . 770,089 00 
Cash ttems—viz. 
Bills on8 checks for next day's ex- 
ERIE IN 2 A ER ORE. 58 572,755 28 
Other items & arried as cash 885 
Taxes paid..... 9.742 83 
Current expenses... 16,540 84 
Furniture and fixture 8,000 00 
Treasurer of the U nite d State 7,000 00 
Detal..cccccccccce-coee eee £4,205,275 36 
LIABIL ITIES. 
Capital stock, paid in cash................ $300,000 00 
Discount...... 


Interest and exch 
Other profits 
Deposits subject toc heck.. 

Demand cert. of deposit..... 
Certified check 
Due Trust Cos. 





17,6 
50,244 7 111,820 66 
- 3,156,419 18 

23,108 78 
: 821, _ ‘o-o 807 47 
State and Nat. Bank 363 50 


Due private Se iccencaxdssginebutecenes mei 223 78 
$4,205 205,275 275 38 

Srate oF New Yor«, County or New Yorx : 
ROBERT SCHELL, President, and Ln ayy omy 


ROGERS, Cashier of Bank of the Metro 

ing association located and dol busin 
York, in said county, being duly and several! 
each for himself saith that the foregoing is 

spects a true statement of the condition of the said 
bank before the transaction of any business on the 
morning of Saturday, the seventeenth day of - 
cember, one thousan ‘eight hundred and Sees. 
tn respect to eachand every of the items and 
ticulars above specified, according to the best of his 
knowledge and belief; and that the business of the 
said bank has been and is transacted at the location 
aforesaid. 


(LLins, Boupen & JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine ot. — NewYorte 


Acceunts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 


Interest-beuring Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 


Bonds and Stecks bought and seid on com- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
on hand. 


All matters pertaining te a general bank- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


She ldon Collins. Thee. Hi. Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 


U ARTERLY REPORT OF THE EL EV- 
TH WARD BA on the morning of Satur 

day, the 17th & of a FE r, 1881 
RESOU RCES. 


Loans and discounts,..............--ese0-+- 
Due from directors of the bank, 
included in loans and dis- 


. $15,517 00 


from trust compen, state and na- 
tional banks. 

ing house and lot.. 
Other real estate. 
Bonds and mort, ages... 
Stocks and bonds....... ‘ 











oe 
vs legal tender notes and ‘circulating 
notes of national banks.. 88,312 00 
= = checks for the next day's ex- 
TITUIITTITUTTLUE TTT 42,047 @1 
ome carried ascash...... eeeceee 581 72 
| NR RE ATE RTL TE EER 1,617 22 
SI: «cna ncncnccestcceseseceoess 5,135 20 
Stamped check- book ‘account.............. 28 18 
$844,095 18 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock, pase ts in cash.. sae $100,000 00 
Discou .” g16.107 68 
er Rte 23 80 
Other nr 
21,008 82 
Deposita oabjers t be a 
—- rt 
Certified checks... 
719,671 96 
State taxes S29 40 
$844,005 18 


STATE OF Fae! Yorg, County oF New YORK, s2.: 

GEO. W. QUINTARD, vice-president, and CHAS. F. 
BROWN, cashier of the ELEVENTH ARD BANK, 
located and doing at ‘we ad Avenue D. in 
the City of New Yor said nty, being duly 
sworn, each for imoset?, saith that the foregoing re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, isin 
all respecte a true statement of the condition of the 
sald bank before the transaction of any business on 
the 17th day of December, 1881, to the bestof his 


knowledge and Lg A 
os UINTARD, Vice-President. 
Has. “4 ROWN, Cashier. 
Severally apsernad and sworn by both deponents, 
the 22d day of December, 1881, before me. 
Jor. W. Swayne, Notary Public, . County, Se F. 
Certificate filed in New York County 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


ORTH River SAYINGS Bank. 

CORNER EIGHTH AVEN nd 34TH STREET. 
THIRTY-SECOND SEMI- ANNUAL. DIVIDE END.—The 
Trustees have declared, out of the earnings of the 
past six months, a semi-annual dividend at the rate 
of four per cent. per annum on all sums of $5 and up 
ward, payable to depositors entitled thereto on and 
after January 16th, 

INTEREST NOT WITHDRAWN will ee added to the 
ie and draw interest from Jan. 

DE ITS MADE on or before ty Toth will draw 
interest from Jan. Ist. 

BANK OPEN dally from 104. ™. to Sp. m., alsoon 
Monday and Saturday ¢ evenings from 6 to 8 o'clock. 

M B. STAFFORD, President. 

HENRY V. PARSELL, Secretary. 


fas NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW 
YORK. 
December 20th, 1881. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
DIVIDEND OF FOUR PER CENT. from the earnings 
of the past six months, payable on and after the 34 


proximo. 
The Transfer Books are closed until Sth January: 

















1882. E. K. WRIGRT, Cashier. — 
Comnmanrar, Nationa BANK, i 
w York, Dec, 24th, 1881. 
VORTY -SI TH DIV IDEND.—The Board of 


Direc ave this day declared a dividend of 
ove AND ONE HALF (54%) PER CENT. on the stock 
+7 oe Bank, payable on and after JANUARY 5th, 
1 


The transfer books will remain closed from date 
until the 11th proxtmo. FRED TAYLOR, Cashter. 


ystaore: TAN ys TIONAL BANK. 
vine a December 234d, 


The directors of this bank have this day declared a 
Semi-annual Dividend of rae "E (5) PER CENT., pay 
able Monday, January 9th, 1482. 

Transfer book s will aie closed until 10th prox 

GEO. J. McGOURKEY, Cashier. 
THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE) 
5 i or New York 


New York, Dec. 234 1881 \ 
HE DIRECTORS vOF. THIS BANK 
have this day declared a dividend of BA per 
Cent. payable on and after Jan. 3d, 1882. The trans- 
fer books will be closed from 3 Pp. ™. this date until 
the morning of Jan. Sth, 1882. 
‘EI WD. SKILLIN, Cashier. 


THE CHATHAM Bagones, BANK, 196 BROADWAY, ? 
w YorK, Dec. ¥4th, ‘ 
F FT Y-SEC OND DIVIDEN Do The , of 
irectors have this day declared a DIVIDEND of 
FOUR (4) PER CENT. from the earnings of the last 
six months, payable on and after Janu 
The transfer books will be Sam until that date. 
H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 


of co. THE Bir Mowracte Br. oye re 


of the 








imo. 











perce 
() sv eng 


& regular 
board, of Wieecnile 4 of. this Compan 
Divide nd of FIVE PER CENT. onthe capita’ 
was declared, payable on the ae ity of January 
next. GEO. F. y. 


Bowery Natrona Bark, 
NEw youre Dee. 2: 
HE BOARD OF DIR 
this day declared a dheideen of Five per Cent. 
from the earnings of the last six months, pay able on 


and after Jan. 3d, 1882. re aa “PiNinron, oun 
er. 


Tae NATIONAL Bang. 
New Yor, Dec. 
DIVIDEND OF THREE AND *ONE- 
LF (344) PER CENT. upon the capital stock of 
this coal has this ay been declared, payable on and 
after the third day of Jengety next. 
. L. HUTCHINGS, Cashier. 


PUENIX = ecceones, Rank, 
HE DIRECTORS OF Til ISB RANK MA 








wert 
this da a dividend of Ay 3 en) Per 
ons. payable on and after January 8d, 
nafer books will remain ¢ ceaed = until thet Gate. 





Severally subeortned and sworn by both 4 ta, 
the Sist day of December, 1881. 
Epwarp C. 


at! NO ONE —A diy. 4 


ARKER, Cash 
T Rly 
Ee mt S oe last 


Nos. 644 and 646 Broapway, N. Y. 
December 24th, 1881. 

IXTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL DIVI- 

DEND. The Trustees of this institution have de- 
clared Interest at the rate of Four per Cent. per an- 
num on all sums remaining on deposit during the 
three or six months ending December 31st next, in 
accordance with the provisions of the by-laws. Pay- 
able on and after Monday, January 16th. 


EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
C. F. ALVoRD, Secretary. 


~~ New Yorx, Lane Erte, aND Western RalLroaD 
PANY, TREASURER’S 
No. 21 ConsLanpT St., New York, Nov. 20th, 1881. 
‘NOTICE. 


The Board of Directors have this day Sinpated fe 

yment of Coupon No. 2 of the income bonds 
ompany, maturing Dec. Ist, 1881. 

To avoid confusion in the future, it hy important 
that Coupon No. 1,which matured Dec. 1s peso. ehouls 
be surrendered to the Company for cancsllati 
Payment of Cuupon No. 2 will be made at om 
upon presentation at this ethos, if eroempent by 
the surrender of Coupon No.1. Ot ie 
ment will be made only on and after Jan, ioth ietb, 1 

B. W. SPENCER, Treas 


Fes RTH NAPIONAL, vote dat Doe SF ZHs 
Crry oF New York, N 
regul ee hy PER CENT. 
ar ° upon 
the stock of = bank has been ¢ day 4 
payable Jan. 3d, 18°2. As against ee municipal taxes 
m the stockaolders of the bank, a 5: widend 


ManuatTtaxs Savines [NsTIrvuTion, 








h 

the stock h« 
other stockholders can receive such 6 
on and rT Jan. 34, 1882, 
thetr taxes have sati 
close tiil that date. ANTHONY LANE, Cashier. 


New Yor«, Lake Erte, awp Westeg® RaltRoaD 
OMPANY, TREASURER’S OFFICE, 
No. 21 ConTLanpt 8r., nor York, Nov. 


1E. 
© Board of Directors have thigday declared a div- 
ident of SIX PER CENT. the preferred stock of 
this Company, payable at. this office on and after the 
16th day of WsEecary, 1882, to the preferred stock- 
holders registered as such at the close of the books. 
The books will close for oye of preferred 
stock only at 8 p.m. on the Sist day of cember, 
1881, and reopen on the 7 wae, January, 1882. 
NCER, Treasurer. 


[pas LA} KE SHORE Ake MICHIGAN 
UTHERN RAILWAY CO. 
Taasuean’s OFFIcE, GRAND CENTRAt. DEpor, 
ew York, Dec. 23d, 1881. 

The Board of Directors of this oompeny have nave =~ 
day declared a QUARTERLY DIVIDE 
Cent, upon its capital stock, payable on WEDNESD y. 
the first day of February next, at this office 

be closed at 8 o’clock P.M. on 

ned on the 


The transfer books will 

pan fe oe 81st instant, and will be 

morning of! . ty. © she four rh, day of February 
next. Treasurer. 











MARINE NATIONAL Bank, 
rr Us ~ pe STREET, > 
December 20th, 18 61. \ 
PORTY-NINTH DIVIDEND._A dividend of 
CENT. on the capital stock of this 
bank has this day been declared out of the eqraings 
of = ay six ~~ yable on and after Jan. 3d 
sfer books will remain closed until 
thet, date. JOHN D. FISH, Cashier. 





Mecwanics’ NaTIONAL BANK, 
New Yorx, Dec. 2ist, 1881. 1% 
se HOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS 
Bank have this day declared a dividend of four per 
cent., payable on and after January 34, 1882. 
The transfer-books will be closed until day of pay- 
ment. WM. H. COX, Cashier. 





Tax TRADESMEN’s NaTIONAL Bank t 
New York, Dec. ist, 1861. 
DIVIDEND OF THREEAND ONE-HALF 
per Cent. (344), free of all tax, will be paid to the 
Sha.eholders of this Bank on and after January 84d, 





. OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashie. 
m 1, ORTH oom 5 
RE TORS pun eeeber ath aNic PAV 
y 
THE feclared Milena of SRESE, AND 
ONE-HALF PER wt ¥ x on and a Janu- 
ary 3d, 1882. GEDNEY, Cashier. 








ERC JHANTS’ aaa NATIONAL 


p\ BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
By Dec. 5 ies, 
The Board of Directors have this d red a 


ay decla 
dividend of Three (8) per Cont, pa ‘wy t= and after 


January 84, 1882, until which 7 he transfer-books 

will be closed. APGAR, Cashier. 

NATH Fa? croneRs rAxD »pROvERS 
, Dee. 21 


of this Bank have th this day Setiared a dividend of 
ef (4) per Cent., payable on and after January 34, 
1 


The transfer-books will remain closed until that 
date. WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 











pene BROADWAY BaNx, 
881. im 


wWIXTyY-F ou 
nual dividend of eight 
and after Jan. 2d, 1882. -L EVERITT, Cashier. 


HE | BANK OF NEW YORK, kK. B. Ae 
T New York, Dec. 1881.—The Board o 
ors have this day declared a dividend of Bay per 
Cent. for the six 17 yable oy ae 1 
Transfer-books will be closed un that date. 
a PERRIS. Cashier. 


Waermna Union TELEGRAPH COMPANY, )_ 
New York, Dec. 14th, 1881. 


DIVIDEND Ne. 58. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of one and one-half per cent. upon the capi- 
tal stock of this company from the net revenues of 
the three months ending Dec. 31st, instant, payable at 
the office of the Treasurer, on and after the 16th day 
of January next, to the shareholders of record on the 
20th day of December, instant. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of the 20th of December, instant, and 
opened on the morning of the 17th of January next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


LeaTHES Rapwrapees B ATIONAL aria 
E 


A seats Sel BRUPESD PERLE 
rom 


day been Goslaned, pavente to oie ae — 


after Tuesday, January 
transfer-books will remain closed to that date. 
bang D. L. HOLDEN, Cashier. 


wi 
IMPORTER T Rs’ 
TRY TIONA r HANK of New Tork. 
Yorn, December 17th, 1881. 
A dividend anal per cent. out of the earnings of 
the ihe Bas oe pew has mn this 
x Ee tooks E Send veloneat “i tha _ 
cube er OW — 
OFFicE oF CHIcaao, St. — my AND 
Ha RarLway ComPayy, 
02 BnoaDw AY — Tome, Dec. 10th, 1881. 
juarters (1! 


























ney in SCHRGL Preside EE ow Ca. 





Onand after January 84, Ta 





[December 29, 1881. 
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Commerrial, 


DRY GOODS. 

Tae usual quiet has settled upon the 
market for dry uals which generally pre- 
cedes the Christmas holidays and mer- 
chants are busy in calculating the profits 
of the season. Yet there has been a v 
satisfactory amount of sales of all desirable 
goods, principally of such goods as meet 
the requirements of the holiday retail trade. 
The condition of the market is unusual for 
the period of the season, but exceedingly 
satisfactory to both buyers and sellers, and 
all speak encouragingly of the future, with- 
out any = for the past. 

Corron Goops.—The condition of the 
cotton goods market has undergone no 
change of importance. Brown sheetings 
and drills have continued to move steadily, 
on account of back orders, but the current 
demand was of limited proportions. Fine 
and medium fine shirtings and wide sheet- 
ings were likewise distributed in consider- 
able quantities in execution of former or- 
ders, but new business was quite moderate. 
Colored cottons were more active in 
movement than demand, and such was the 
case with cottonades, camlets, grain-bags, 
warps, yarns, etc. For white goods, 
piqués, quilts, and skirtings there wus a 
fair inquiry, resulting in a considerable 
business for future delivery, and some 
makes are largely sold to arrive. Despite 
the comparative inactivity prevailing in the 
market, prices have rot shown the least de- 
gree of weakness; but, on the contrary, all 
the most desirable fabrics are held with un- 
wavering firmness. The export demand 
has been moderately active and some makes 
of goods specially adapted to the require- 
ments of foreign meneaate are sold ahead 
until April next. 

Print-cloths continue quiet and steady at 
last quotations, say 4c., less onehalf per 
cent. for 64x64 ‘‘spots,” 4c. flat for 64x64 
‘‘futures,” and 8c. ‘asked for 56x60s. 

There is some talk about a strike for higher 
wages among the Fall River operattves, 

but it is very doubtful whether the present 
condition of the print-cluth market will 
justify such a step. 

Prints.—There bas been a fair business 
in shirting prints and a moderate inquiry 
for small parcels of dark fancies, robes, 

patch-work, etc., was reported in some 
quarters, but the general demand was light 
and unimportant. Shirtings are now 
shown in variety by agevts representing 
most of the leading printers, at prices 
ranging from 54c. to 6c. 

Ginghams have been quiet in agents’ 

hands, aside from staple checks and seer- 
suckers, for which some fair orders were 
placed by the jobbing trade. The pro- 
duction of dress styles for the coming sea- 
son will be considerably enlarged, and 
some new makes will shortly | be introduced 
to the trade; but the supply is not likely to 
prove in excess of the demand and buvers 
will probably consult their best interests by 
placing their orders as soon as they find an 
ap opportunity to do so, 

Dress Goops have been quiet with 
agents and the jobbing distribution was of 
limited proportions. Some fair orders for 
light Spring fabrics—such as plain and lace 
buntings, flannels, etc.—have already been 
placed by jobbers; but such instances are 
exceptional and full lines of new worsted 
or cotton dress goods will not be opened 
until about the middle of next month. 

Hosrery AND UNDERWEAR are both 
quiet, so far as relates to new transactions; 
but fair orders have been placed for light 
underwear and fancy Spring hosiery and 
a good share of the product is already con- 
tracted for. In heavy underwear business 
is limited to a few duplicate orders and 
fair deliveries on previous account. 

Woo.LeN Goops.—Tbere is no change 
beyond a further quietoess, which inercased 
with the approach of the Holidays. The 
best makes of Spring clothing woolens are 
sold well ahead and moving moderately in 
the execution of back orders, which, with 
the occasional closing out of small parcels 
of less desirable fabrics, forms about the 
whole of present business. Kentucky 
jeans, repeliants, flannels, etc. rule very 
quiet among agents and jobbers, values 
being steady and well maintained for the 
time of year. 


FOREIGN GOODS 

Business in the foreign goods market is 
decidedly quiet in all “steple fabrics, and 
the activity which the holiday trade oc- 
casioned shows considerable abatement. 
However, the trade this year has been the 
largest ever experienced and has been of a 
more healthy character than for years. with 
the surplus stocks of silks, dress goods, 
linens, etc. remaining !o be carried over 
much smaller than at this time for several 
years. Importers are now making prepara- 
tions for the Spring trade, and accounts 
from American buyers who have returned 
from abroad show they have ordered very 
liberally in all lines of foreign goods. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 








the Sist day of December, 1881 
234 day of January, 1882." 


the past week and since January Ist com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 
past year: 
1881. 
Baie srt at TR 
an. : 
Ratered a 1 015 119.009.980 





























December 29, 1881,] 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND BEVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 








Monpar Evenine, December 26th, 1881. 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


Satqeengee g Langdon GB...36 12 
.---36 10 Lonsdale....... 36 10 
: A AA..36 11 “ Cambrie..36 13 
Allenda:z...... 64 174 Masonville...» .36 104 
= xan 7-4 20 Nashua, E...... 36 10 
main 84 pa OR 42 12 
Bartlett, F.... 36 7) “ W.... 45 13 
C. ..54 12 |Newmarket, F..36 7 
Ballou & Son.. 86 a N. Y. Mills... ..36 18) 
. 83 | “ Wt'r Twist 36 18 
Bay Mills lee aeiinl 36 10 .--54 17 
Blackstone, AA.36 ¥Y “ --.64 22 
Boott, R........ 2 66| « 84 30) 
i Te: 36 (7 Pepperell... 64 19 
Dissenai 36 «BS cocse 1-4 22 
Te. 78 7 vend 84 25 
pe 44 9 a 94 273 
© nena 9» 11 - -104 30 
© shtgatevel 64 12 |; ms ceedh 114 34 
a Se 2 43 Pequot........5-4 1 
Ulinton, Al.....36 el ea a 6-4 21 
Dwight, Star 8..36 10 Slaterville...... 33 164 
sé Anchor36 11 tna a XX.36 124 
Fearless........ 30 20 ene, TT %5 11 
Fruit of the Loom: ** ex. heavy.36 11% 
36 10}; ghee 54 17 
6s a | i ere 6-4 224 
” ge Ee: OP cance acon 84 30 
Forestdale...... Ae 8 rer 9-4 32 
Green,G........ Oe eS Wie 10-4 3) 
Gold Medal eRe: 36 «893, “ heavy....100 37% 
ere 33 7 Nonp......86 133 
Great F alle »Q .-36 10 Wamsutta: 
8...31 71 OXX.86 13 
a M..33 7; ‘* cambric...36 18 
“ A...B3 —| “@blewarp.36 12 


Washington....36 7 
9 'Wauregan, 1008.36 









ie “36 10 ‘* shirt cotton 12 
sd oS wane ee “* No. 1....86 11 
“6 as 45 154! =“ ecambrie.. 124 
ae 36 «9 Whitinsville.. “36 9 
Indian "ee... ° ::38 74 
~” Be oe 10. ‘Williamsville: 
Langdon, 76....36 10 Al..86 12 
” 760 at 
BROWW SIUEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam,F.....36 64)Laconia...... 104 27 
Atlantic, A..... 26 = «BH! — 11-4 380 
“ ee 36 7jLyman,T ..... 36 (64 
e Bice 36 8} Massachusetts: 
e Zeneca © | BB....36 7 
& Dh. ates 33 C6 
a, * ©... 8 
Appleton, A....36 8% “ Stand..36 89 
" XX..36 7 !Mystic River...36 73 
ss R....88 i f Nashua, aned-- oo UE 
Augusta...... 36 -36 83 
Pea senad 33 éf! es E 40 9 
sa Seca = ” 48 18 
Broadway...... 36 $ Newmarket, Dig 6 
Bedford, R..... 30 . . 86 7 
Boott, C ....3.. 34 ” N 36 74 
a See 36 2 Pacific, Extra...36 8} 
*e B..6isce ae 8 
©  Wistsoces 40 HY mony... ee 74 19 
Continental, C..36 84 22 
- 40 93! - 94 25 
Conestoga, D. . .28 rs oo! 
- G. . .30 80 
” 8 ..3% B4 
“ We 36 8 
Dwight. + beweei 30 6 
) ee 74 
“ BS 7 
Exeter 36 i) 
10 
Eilertos ...104 14 
Great Falls, E..36 a Pittsfield, A....36 63 
- Hill’sS’mp.Id’m45 12 'Pocnsset, C..... 3 6C«<‘S 
Indian Head.. 36 sf 3 Oo... = 
~ 80 74| “ - 2 @ 
a con 1}}'Stark, ree 36 «8 
. 2. f. “eee 36 11 
Indian Orchard: i °* heavy....40 11% 
ee Bere 48 17 
* eee wee  ccseeend 58 224 
a a. i err 78 30 
“* AA..40 8 euivumnanid 86 32 
Lawrence. LL ..96 74: Wamsutta,8T..40 12 
o” £20 59 224 
“ XX. ..36 83) S «79 325 
san XXX.40 94, - --89 35 
Jangley, A... 7 “s -.99 87% 
ee 78 63) “ 108 40 
© | sésees 3-4 SF, Ww achusett esnes 36 8 
Laconia. B...... 6 —§ “~ = sceece 30 (7% 
anneen 74 18 “ cco Bt 
genes 84 21 be eee 48 18 
Oo neues 9-4 24 
CORSST JEANS, 
DPMOET. 2c0 06000 8 Kearsarge sateen. 
Androscoggin sat. 84 Lawrence........ af 
Canoe River...... @f Naumkeag sateen 8% 
Clarendon........ 6% Pepperell blee.... 
fv 4isa Orch. Imp. 74 Rockport...... ee 
Laconia .........- & 
STRIPES 
American ..... A 10 |Lewiston AA.. my 
Amoskeag. 114) ‘Onis «RSS 94@10 
7 « fancy a 2 Thorndike A. ttt «t12 
Columbian.... — B..11 @11% 
Hamilton ..... mts Unessvilie A..— @ 
DENIMS 
Amoskeag......... 7 Otis, BBs. ........ 14 
Boston......--++-6- 9 \Pearl River...... 16 
Col’ mb’ nh’y Pe. . ser . 164 
X brn. 164|Warren AXA Getees 15 
Oth OO. . cs icone $ =BB....... 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Tn  —————————————————————————— 


PRINTS. 
NN o6i5 620 cooce © ‘Manchester 
oo pag Merrimack 
Allen’s fancy sessone /Mallory.. nee 
au _ aoa Lf |Oriental 
Zoe - . 
a Richmond's 








Far & Mors, ia Fox 





@Gpemos'e solid bik.. 

‘ prague’s........... _- 

es 6 Southbridge abe been 64 
. 64) Washingto ....... - 

Lancaster ...... «++» 5s! Windsor, fancy..... 7 

GINGHAMS, 

Amoskeag 104 Manchester ........10 

Bates..... Fe SN os 00c0eseq 103 

Glasgow (Sf See 

Gloucester a White M’f’gCo. stp] 10 

Lancaster 103 o 3S Ree 


ae ¥ ‘Langley, eessnusen 8 
ee 8 Massachusetts, D. 
eee | 
ES 9 |Pepperell .......... re) 
a ee —iBtark, A....ccccees 9 
CHECKS 

Caledonia, XX..... 2 jParke Mills, No. § 11 
" ae 60.124 
RGOGORAY..... o03000s ~ [Prodig henéeseweee 12 
i. . ee 12 








the Year 


AT Stewart &C 


will offer 


THE ENTIRE COLLECTION OF 


Winter Fair 
ay Att 


Retail Departments 
AT PRICES 
25 to 75 per Cent. 
Below Recent Market Value. 


Broadway, Fourth Ave, Sth and 10th Streets, 





HULL'S PATENT WAVEs. 





NuUYYNN | 


HIADELPHIA 


SH to order, do not fait to 
fg send. for our Catalogue 





Until the Close of 









FASHION 


DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 


= 


FOR SALE BY 


aaa 7D CONSTABLE CO. 6 inches wide ; Satinfinish both |c/ass Dealers 
James i McOREERY & co. | Si ; very heavy ; soft asdown ;|throughout the 
£C JORNSTON.g (all mode shades ; 8 b to. om |» ation. 
broider for table or p cuvers. 








~ |Price 90 cts. a Yard. jana by at Firat 








Weekly Market Heview, 


(For the week ending, Friday, December 23d, 1881.) 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 





COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice. . 93@138 
Santos, Oboice to Best......... wvueeet 8 @18 
5oesnmaaseees 144@20 
habkahesn: weenie @28 
2 EAR ay er: AS. - 99(@133 
PiWdvtetedin sed yessancke o--.010 @14 
TEA. 
Byson....... Hill casseesweneebete -eeel5 @1T 
—_ DNAs inkstncc ntmecnieboedl 15 @70 
I adliiin ince’: nd dameniirducn.cetionl 4S (@37 
cic ccukedaic<. aenaewscseanie 80 
ae Rsasarnedsckseasdenes d0008ee 15 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime...... ........... 7 > 
Harp.—Cut Loaf basa ‘seevnteciumaguek She a 
CO nrns iocncceeseoe sees 94@ 9 
POWRSTOE, 60:00 -cccckecccecees 93@ 93 
ee (qQ— 
Wire, — Standard A... ccc ccsccccces $4@ 
ME a.64 s0:00 -<000eeekous @ 8 
Vuntow.—OoWlee ©. ....0200 coccsccce 7i@ 8 
WEOWBiisccccvcccecevecccece 64@ 7% 
MOLASSES 
Ca A eS Re 27 @81 
2 £4 er .33 @38 
ME, dh son ck Sndiedees sae dzees 38 @39 
Ps ihe. s cbcesagukendn cen oan 85 (@52 
SN EE vcewninnen ea ekwaaesentaee 40 @65 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new) ver bases 550 @ 5765 
Grand Bank Cod,.............. 450 @ 4 7% 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass.........20 00 @ 22 60 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass......... ¥ 00 @ 10 00 
Mackerel, Pe. i Ss wceacees 700 @ 750 
Herring, per box........... ..- —-16@—W 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islauds, per busl:....... -—-@ 86 
PRGEOSSURTIOET. 6 cccsckeccccccce — @ 30 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashtou’s. — — @ $2 50 
Liverpool, Fine, Hliggins's. 8. ——@ 250 
Liverpool, Fine, Phonix....... —-—««@ 280 
Liverpool, Fine, Washington’s.— — @ 1 50 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands..— — 140 





GENERAL MARKET, 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 





Froor: 
Sour Extras..... SI eS is 
BD. Bi vcccccccectecosccece 8 15 R BS 
Superfine Spring. .. - 405 @ 475 
State Extra Brands....... 4 70 @ 640 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 480 @ 640 
Minnesote Olear......... - 600 @ 740 
Minnesota Straight........ 700m 7 75 
Spring Wheat Patents..... 640 @ 8 2% 
inter Wheat Seconds... 500 @ 5 45 
Ex. Amber. Ind. O.. Mich. 600 @ 6 35 
Uhio Round Hoop Extra.. 5 10 3 5 45 
White Wheat Ex..9.,[nd. 610 @ 640 
Double Extras Ohio, ind. 650 @ 6 70 
St. Louis Fancy Family... 6 00 3 6 25 
8t. Louts Double Extras.. 6 40 6 70 
8t. Louis Triple Extras.... 680 @ 7 W% 
Genessee Extra Brands... 600 @ 6 45 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 700 @ 8 30 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 610 @ 6 50 
SOUTHERN FI.OUR: 
TT eee - 360@ 445 
Balt., ‘Alex., Georgetown. 615 @ 700 
Richmond Family esesdets 700 @ 780 
Rre Fioor: 
Ee eee 450 @ 500 
Pennsylvania .......... -- 430@ 600 
Corn MEAL: 
Western .....-eeee+ee «s+» 800@ 350 
os arr 880 @ 8 85 
PyR WR ob eseccvcccese 86 @— — 
GRAIN. 
WHeEat 
a “as 4 skeweeseoses 1 884@ 1 88% 
NO. 2...-.-+0000-0 eo — — @ 186 
Rea i eal saa 1809@ 142 
Coun: 
Mixed,......... sorseesesecem™ 67 @ — 684 
SREOM sze0 sores: se cccccses— 12 @ — 7B 
White, No. 2.. coseseo— T34@ — 74 
Oats: 
White ......00--ssee-s ecco SIG@ — 52 
SE astncesecsnnsane «e+ 4904@ — 495 
New York.......-seee-00--—— 488@ — 49 
Rrz. 
a eccccece oo 0 @ — OF 
Pennsylvania..............— 9 — % 
BRAN: 
Mediums....+.--++-se00 82 @ 82 
Marrow. ..4. 002 -+-+seeeees 3 524@ 8 55 
Pea bhnSssse see¥deosedesccos 4 @ 150 
PEas: 
Geom, 1881, @ bbl.. -- 100@ 1 65. 
Southern Black Eye, ‘e 2 
Oy 8 45@ 350 
PROVISIONB. 
Pork: 
Mess, New...... oss — @ 18 00 
Extra Prime............-. 1550 @ — — 
Prime Mess......... oo-cee 17 75 @ 18 5O 
Fasnlly..cce -ceoce osoee — — @ 18 BO 
BACON: 
Short Clear sceee— —Q— 
Long Clear......... 2 —Oa— ¥} 
Eh nthiceeseneene —- —@ — — 
Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams ........... — 12@ — 18 
Smoked Shoulders. ....... —- y@—— 
Smoked Strips............ —123@-—— 
MILL ar, 
' Rr ee 8 50 @819 50 
SPB bpatehesd vcceuees $0 00 @ 20 00 
SO lbs... ...+.... esecceees 2b OO «@ 22 00 
100 Ibs..... bh eaevcodssevew 21 00 @ 23 @ 
Sbarps....... aS ocwelveviess 26 00 @ 27 00 
Rye Feed,........s0++--0++-+- 25.00 @ 27 00 
Oil Me $ 33 00 @ 34 00 
2% 00 @ % 00 
2% 00 @ % 00 








HAY AND STRAW. 
*Bhipping, per 100 Ibs,..........— 65 @ — 
Timothy, prime, per 100 as -100@ 110 
Clover, mixed, «eee 55 @ — 60 
Oat Straw. « “ 
Long Rye Straw, “ mM. ¢ 
Short Rye Straw, “ e * ase ae 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
NEW BUTTER. 






State Creamery, fair to choice.........35 @48 
State Dairy, pails and tubs............ 3H @35 
State Dairy. tubs. inferior............. 27 @81 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 30 @82 
Western, Factory, fair to cholice....... 18 @28 
CHEESE. 

State, Factory, fine.......... ‘ 124@1 
Good to BUENO... cc0se 103(@12 
Se IT. dsis0Sn cdnis Ue whaduewnese.s 94@108 
Obio factory, flat flue...........0ee00-114@12 
Flat, good to prime....... aaaueebelens 10 @11 
8kimmed GLORMELT . 0 c0ccccccece oveccee © 
Full-skimmed factory................. 8 @— 


EGGS. 
Long Island New Jersey, aud near-by 34 (@35 





State and Pennsvivame.... 80 @31L 
Weatern and Canadian 23 @80 
epee 
Western, per 100 lbs...... cooesnlll GS 

CNS. 06 5000 060050000000 60000089 —-— @ 
Refined See Sea 1 70 @il 85 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Turkeys, dry picked............ — 133@— 14 
Spring Chickens, Philadelpbia..— 12 @-- 14 
pS are — 10 @— 11 
** §tate and Western....... — 7@— 9 
iv cnnderavnasecaneccecioes — 12 @— 14 
VEGETABLES. 
Cucumbers, L. 1., per 100.. .... 125 @180 
Onions, per bbl.......... eoeee-s 200 @ 3% 
Celery, ver doz.......... Cceccce 100 @1 % 
Sweet Potatoes per bbl......... 450 @ 4 75 
Beets, L. 1., per 100 bunches. .. 2 00 @ 2 25 
Cabbage, ag =" Sear 10 00 @18 00 
Gaalaeees, Jems and L. L., bbl. 3 00 @ 700 
Egg Plant, per bbl....... . 150 @1 7% 
Turnips, White. per 100 bunches. 3 00 @ 4 00 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl......... 1 75 1@ 2 2% 
Potatoes, new, hf perbbl..... 2-50 @ 8 00 
Potatoes, new, Jersey, per bbl.. 2 26 @ 2 50 
DOMESTIC GREEN FROIT. 
Grapes, Concord, Up fiver, p. lb 8 @ 8 
Grapes, State Delawares, perlb.. 6@ 8 
Plums, Norfolk.damson, per bb]. 6 00 @ 6 50 
Plums, Green Gage, erbbl...... 9 00 @10 00 
An Someng, ouble head, 
Soieawhekenteanenestes 8 00 @ 8 75 
A ry iti 8 ving le 
ven er b —— han . --. cee 325 @ 8 75 
Apples, ail Pippin per bbl..... 2 00 @ 8 00 
Apples, Baldwins, ver bbl........ 8 00 @ 8 50 
Pears, cooking, per bbl......... 2 00 @ 3 00 
Pears, Seckels, per bbl.......... 400 @ 6 00 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced, State............ 6ja— 64 
Peaches, Peoled. ............-.- — 20 a@— 21 
Peaches, Unpeeied..../.....-..- — 64@— 7 
EN ne cunewscsesencntes — 1244@— 18 
CATTLE MARKET. 
Beer SIpEs: 
City Dressed... ......-+++-+. -— 8 @— 10% 
Western Dressed..... aii aimee -— 6@ 8 
Live SHEEe- 
Wethers....-cccccccccesccscoom 4£5@— 6 
Live Lamps: 
Fair to prime. ......20--eeeee — &@-— 7 
Dressed CALVES 
Jersey prime........+-+e eooe 85@— 9 
DuttermMie ..ccccc.ccoccccccces — Sa— 3 
Live CALVES: 
Mount Holly, choice ......... — 11 @— 12 
State, prime............ edwete — 8@— & 
Hoos, Dressep: 
a per 100 lbs erry coon e086  @ 7 00 
—, ~~ ©  peeneeuenesre — @- — 
Live, State, Western, 100 Ibs. . 5 % @ 6 75 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Yon. 

Soluble Pacific Guano..........8— — @ 
Listers’ Stand. Buper hes hate. .87 00 @40 00 
Ammoniated Bone .82 00 (085 00 


“ 60.8. Phosphate. tesinbeieed 29 00 @30 50 
“ Ground Bone............ 31 00 @38 50 
“ Crescent Bone........... 20 00 @31 00 
“ Potato Fertilizer........ 45 CO @48 00 
“ Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 @5O 00 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 @35 00 
Specialties compounded to order : 
omestead Supe pecepbete 
(Michig an Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead ‘lobacee Grower 
(teh iga n Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load.........+.-+-++ 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-ioad lots) 40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone aoegnes 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 85 00 
Baugh’s Twenty- ‘five Dollar Phos- 
a er 2,000 Ibs......... 25 00 
Bau arranted Pure Bone 
eal er 2,000 Ibs.......... 85 00 
Baugh’s xport Bone, per 2,000 
SET ae eer nee 41 00 (@33 00 
Allen’s Phosphate...... aiecnck oe 85 UO @B8 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 (@48 Ou 


Guano,Peruv’n, rectified, y me. ¢. 68 00 @70 00 
** 50 00 @52 00 


Guano, Standard or } ~ et 
(DBE Ths. )occcsccccscscccceed 52 00 @54 00 
Bone, ground fine, apes. ok ES 29 00 (@40 00 
* dissolved, high grade...... w% 00 @— — 
German Potash ‘Salts, aint Kees 750 @7 75 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 730 @s8 Ww 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
ELE yee 1 624@ 1 63 
eet pamet, per 100Ibs. 4 37 @ 4 50 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 340 @3 45 
ASHES souk —(@54 cents fur Pot 


and —@5# ae Pearl. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Prin’ ay Blocks for ot 
VANRERECRON, WELLS & CO. 
Fulton and 16 and 18 Duteh @ treets, How York. 
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Iusurance, 


THE DECLINE OF THE CO-OPERA- 
TIVES. 


We record the fact with a sense of heart- 
felt pleacure that the co-operatives are go- 
ing out with the old year. To use a home- 
ly but most expressive phrase, they are be- 
ing ‘‘squelched.” In Pennsylvania, where 
they have run riot for many months and 
carried on their nefarious practices with a 
courage worthy of a better cause, the flimsy 
concerns are tumbling to pieces and tbeir 
managers are panic-stricken. Relentlessly 
pursued by the insurance department, 
which has finally entered into the task of 
their suppression, the officers of tlfese fraud- 
ulent organizations do not wait forthe orders 
of the state superintendent, which would 
dispossess them of all power, but are 
hastily winding up the companies, and in 
some cases even «declare a general dividend 
of such dim and uncertain property as may 
he placed under the head of ‘‘ assets As 
Pennsylvania was the elysium of the 
co-operatives, it seems as If their extermin 
ation in that state must rapidly be followed 
by their suppression in other localities, and 
in all probability co-operatism, as such, wil} 
B00n cense to exist. 


This hopeful outlook is certainly a cause 
for rejoicing, but should the 
stringent measures against fraudulent in. 
be relaxed. A supine course on 
the part of insurance departmenis and of 
those who have the interest of the business 
most at heart will inevitably result in the 
same state of affairs as has prevailed in 
the past, and fraud, in one shape or another, 
will spring up in the fields of legitimate 
insurance. It is a well-known fact that 
any business yielding a fair and honorable 
profit is subject to the depredations of a set 
of pirates, eager to reap the advantages 
growing from the seeds of experience 
planted by honest business men. ‘This is 
certainly true of life insurance, and will 
continue to be so, despite all endeavors of 
insurance departments and of state legisla- 
tures to regulate the busiress. The most 
they can do is to protect the character of 
life insurance, and compel the fraudulent 
concerns to sail under their own colors. 

It is manifestly impossible for any legis- 
lation to prevent the association of persons 
for the purposes of mutual aid and relief, 
nor are we prepured to say that such organ- 
izations are not often well adapted to secure 
definite To 
classes such societies offer an easy and con- 
venient method of securing ald during sick 
ness or injury, a burial at death, and oftena 
provident fund for the family dependent 
upon the exertions of the member. 
sure, associations of 


in no way 


Burance 


certain ends, the laboring 


To be 
this sort should 
managed exclusively by the members them- 
selves und should not serve as money-mak- 
ing concerns. They should, in a great 
be beneficent institutions. It is 
needless to say that the co-operatives do not 
come under this category, 


he 


mensure, 


by any means, 
as those who contribute to their support 
have no real voice in their management and 
a large percentage of the moneys reeeived 
is absorbed in the shape of salaries by the 
sleek swindlers who manipulate the ac- 
counts; but even in this case there is no 
law which could suppress such av associa- 
tion. The right of a man to his own is un- 
deniable, and if he chooses to dispose of 
his earnings in a wild, irrational manner, 
nothing can prevent him from doing so, 
and the bitter experience he will soon 
obtain may fairly be rated as a guid pro quo. 
It is evident that, though co-operativism in 
its present shepe has received a lasting 
check, there is nothing to prevent its spring. 
up again in some other and perhaps 
more noxious form. Fields may be cleared 
of weeds of one variety; but the farmer’s 
back is hardly turned before a fresh crop 
of another sort appears, to take their place. 
To our way of thiuking there is but one 
way to protect the legitimate insurance 
and that is to give the word ‘‘in 
an absolute and distinctive mean- 
ing; to compel all organizations bearing the 
name of insurance companies to adhere to 
one regular system in their dealings with 
members; and to prohibit, under heavy 
penalties, the use of the title by any asso- 
ciation not strictly complying with the 
formulated rules, 80 long as the ‘‘ co-oper- 


business 
surance” 





, 





for tt. 


ative,” or “‘ mutual,” or any other concerns 
do not lay claim to the title of insurance 
companies legitimate insurance has little 
to fear. Those who seek protection in 
these offshoots of the business will shortly 
find their error, and, as a rule, finally apply 
for insurance at the office of a regular life 
company. Life insurance will lose nothing 
and, in fact, gain much by the exposure of 
the assessment system ; but wheu these spuri- 
ous associations pretend to offer insurance 
they bring disgrace aud odium upon the bust- 
ness, This they should be prevented from 
doing, and in such an action the law would 
show no greater favor to the business of 
insurance than to any other brancb of in- 
dustry. Farmers and dairymen are cer- 
tainly justified in invoking the law when 
their trade is subjected to the encroach- 
ments of dealers in oleomargarine, who sell 
their stuff as butter; and so should it be 
with life insurance when their field is in- 
vaded by rivals offering a spurious article. 
So long as co-operativism goes upon its 
own merits (or demerits), life companies can 
do nothing, nor would their interference 
be proper; but when their just rights 
are invaded it is time for action, and by 
unceasing vigilance alone can the business 
of life insurance preserve a title and iden- 
tity to its own legitimate use. 
- em 


ARE YOU INSURED? 


Tue highly respectable dry goods firm 
of Wechsler & Abraham, of Brooklyn, in 
their recent loss by fire, suffered consider. 
able damage on furs ‘“‘held in trust” by 
them for safe keeping. It has been 
the custom for many years for owners 
of valuable furs to leave them with 
fur dealers during the warm season—say 
from March to December—when not in 
actual use. This practice, which is at- 
tended with but tittle expense, insures the 
careful preservation of these goods from 
moths, ete. The merchants named be- 
lieved themselves fully protected from any 
loss or damage which might occur 
by insurance, including also—by a spe- 
cial clause in their policies—‘‘all goods 
held in trust.” The insurance com- 
panies which have suffered loss in this 
case, very strangely, however (it appears to 
us), now refuse to pay, because the furs 
damaged, they say, were goods held on stor- 
age, and not ‘* goods held in trust,” and, 
hence, were not covered under any circum- 
stances by the policiesheld. Now itis plain 
to us that Messrs. Wechsler & Abraham 
intended to get protection, and that they paid 
We do not believe that any jury 
can be found which would not instant- 
ly give a verdict for the plaintiffs in 
this case, if forced, as we are sorry 
to hear they will be, to go into a court of 
justice to secure their rights. 

We would respectfully refer the insur- 
ance companies interested in this matter to 
Worcester and Webster, who will be able 
to enlighten them considerably, we think, 
on the meaning of the word ‘* merchandise.” 
In the unabridged dictionary of the former, 
they will find that the word means ‘‘ what- 
ever is usually bought or sold by mer- 
chants, wares, goods, commodities.” The 
latter saya the word means “anything usu- 
ally bought or sold—goods, wares, commo- 
dities.” 

We once heard a New England graduate 
of a country school, when hard pressed 
about the proper definition of a word, say 
that he ‘‘did not agree with Webster on 
that subject.” Possibly these insurance 
companies will find out some day that furs 
are not ‘‘merchandise,” or ‘‘ goods,” but 
we think the dictionary makers will first 
have to get out a new edition to suit their 
ease. By the way, we respectfully submit 
to the publishers of Worcester and Web- 
ster a hard nut to crack in all future 
editions—viz: What does a fire insurance 
policy really mean? 


GOOD RECORD. 


‘THe Traveler’s Record” has always 
had a good record, and the following 
truth-telling notice from that spicy and ex- 
cellent paper on the ‘‘ Hartford Life and 
Annuity Insurance Company” will not 
tarnish that record one single particle: 

“*FALSE PRETENSES. 


“* HARTFORD LIFE AND ANNUITY INS. CO. 





“*IMpROVED PLAN or Co-OPERATIVE PRO- 
TEOCTION. 


*Parp-vP CASH CAPITAL, $250,000. 
pledged as sample vec scour SS for the honest administra- 
tion of the curity System. Insurance at 
Actual Cost. Insurance ye, Agents wanted in 


the South. 
** CLARK, WOOLWINE & CHENEY, 
‘ Managers Southern Division. 
“*95 Church St., Nashville, Tenn.’ 


** We copy the above advertisement from 
the Daily American, of Nashville, Tennes- 
see. The object of this advertisement is 
to make the security-fund policyholders in 
the neighborhood of Nashville believe that 
the capital stock of the Life and Annuity 
Company is not only liable for the pay- 
ment of the security-fund policies, but is 
actually ‘pledged as ample security for the 
honest administration of that system,’ 

‘Not one dollar of the capital is liable 
forthe payment of such policies and not 
one dollar of it has been ‘pledged for the 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


honest administration of the system.’ The 


officers of the company here claim that the 
capital is not in any way liable for the pay- 
ment of the safety-fund or eS 
policies, and they admit a liability only in 
the event that the company refuses or neg- 
lects to lay an assessment upon the mem- 
bers of the safety-fund or security-fund 
departments to pay their own losses, which 
they can probably be trusted to do, for that 
would relieve the company from liability, 
even though the amount realized on the 
assessment might not amount to 10 per 
cent. of the face of the policy. 

‘““The whole system is vicious, uutrust- 
worthy, and deceptive. The plan itself, as 
well as the advertisement quoted, is a 
‘Yankee trick,’ of which the officers, and 
especially Clark, Woolwine & Cheney, the 
Southern managers at Nashville, ought to 
be heartily ashamed, and their assurance 
ought to be insured in some reliable com- 
pany.” 





__INSURANCE. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 


Assots, Jan. Ist, 1841, as ascertain ed by 
Examining Commissioners, of ae 


sachusetts, Ohio, ead! New Jersey. 724.815 98 
Liabilities, as stated by same......... 31,911,433 85 
Surplus by Massachusetts 3,815,382 08 
Surplus by New York Standard... 5,088,905 08 


All policies non- GoxSethatie a: paar year; 
low expenses; | dividends declared and paid 
every year since organization ; Lanes surplus; sur- 
render values most liberal; losses promptly ad- 
jJusted and paid. 





OFFICERS: 

THEO. MACKNET, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 

EDWARD L. DOBBINS, Sec'y. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 

Orrices, New York, 100 Broadwa: 5 

Continental j Brooklyn, cor, Court and Mon 

Buildings : and No. 106 Broadway, E. 

Reserve for reinsurance....... $1,374,1 19 58 

Reserve ample for all ether 
claims... 


Sta, 


231,084 43 

. 1,000,000 00 
NET SURPLUS. 

Special Reserve Fund... .$550,000 00 

Guaranty Surplus Fund.. 550,000 00 

Unalletted Surplus....... 901,861 28 | 1,401,861 238 


Tetal Cash Assets, July 1st, 
iss1 . 





$4,007,065 29 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. BH. LAMPORT., Vice-President. 
F. C. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 

GEORGE 8 HENRY B. HYDE, 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKER 

WM. H. SW WILLIAM BRYCE, 

HENRY C. BOWEN WELLINGTON CLAP 
AURELIUS B. HULL, ENRY F. SPAULDING 

WILLIAM M. VAIL RICHARD A. McCURDY 

THEODORE i. HUSTED, JOHN H. REED 

WM. H. CASWE JOHN H. EARLE 

D. Bi. ARNOLD, HENRY 

WM. M. RICHARDS CHARLES H T 

HORAG ‘Er RB. CLAFLIN WH. H. HURLBUT, 

SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, ° EDWARD MARTIN, 

ALEX. RR, BRADISH JOHNSON 

WM. L. ANDREWS, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 

FE. W. CORLIES, J. MII » 

GEO. . LANE, JACOB WENDELL, 

JAMES FRASE JNO. F. SLATER, 

HIRAM RARNEY, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


TOWNSEND, Sec. ony "t 
veg ri PECK, Secretary. 


CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. 
A. MM. Y, Ngee Local Dep't. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, Generai Adjust 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets .. +++ +++ + $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities .. +++ +e -s _13,352,918 88 


Tetal Surplus .....-: “93. 588,960 59 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, _ Secretary. _ 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its polictes. 
ESTABLISHED in 1850. 
SAFE. $1,787,673 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
A) Agents wanted in some of the best states 


ry wanted in Ee City and large Town. 
yr 2 direct to this Company 





C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. H. STOKES. Pres't. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. ___ 3. L. HALSEY, EY, See’y. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 rte cl N.Y. 





Capital paid im cash BS 3 
Reserves for 
NET SURPLUS 





Tetal Assets, Jan. ist, 1881. .$2,400.082 2 2s 


B.S. WALCOTT, President. 





1, REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and See’y. 








[December 29, 1881, 
THE 


Connecticut 


Mutual 
LIFE 


Insurance Co., 


OF 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Assets, January Ist, 1881. 


$49,492,629 38 


Lire Insurance A Prorection, 


Nor a SpeEcuLatIon. 


RECORD 


or 


CLAIMS 


FROM 


Dee, 10D, 1846, todas, Ist, 100, 


Organized Deo. 15th, 1846, 


Claims paid in pars Year from Or- 
ganization, Dec. 15th, 1846. 


PAID 


1846....... Rinrtmecwnatwede ee 
WEEE sev ccderdeecccscosece 8,50) 00 
PO ciencsevecancssccnces 17,750 00 
Pe ikcentadtncecsennseces 82,600 00 
a 6teadTonecseececees 163,716 27 
SUE cicnnntsess cccccceres 195,887 50 
idk essescesessceenees 189,417 00 
St chtassesccssiveses 185,452 73 
WR ca cagnccgevcscccccescs 253,132 89 
Dn oie ccsdeccdsccescsoes 258,990 03 
MP nrcnccctaseerteanenss 208,920 77 
Pedder nesesowsineranes 238,825 00 
Bi nsterba sess ceerandess 213,950 00 
PP tinetbictaweceracians 252,919 58 
I iSi-b0 0. cscecrsnsacusn 222,900 00 
Pachacknawenetoneqnsaes 254,440 00 
Dita cetesewesncevexens 839,590 00 
iss sencercsetenssdses 376,890 00 
BOR ocd tbcncesccesecevess 482,387 00 
eee baeetasaees 768,137 16 
Di ivtccstesisesinsevees 967.700 95 
Uh c6 nctaensdubennsaiinn 1,179,921 00 
Sn Nadacndccennsnsenene - 1,266,675 00 
Pe ccsccencsscues eoreces 1,428,859 00 
Se er ee 1,751,959 00 
PR Rt-tckcncassnseupeorren 1,793,507 50 
Pe ttadanenwasdecw snares 2,209,986 62 
DR iicsapintenicesasenes 2,372,356 17 
PE cwtniuaneereeenaeekade 2,571.203 71 
FRTB..n cccdeccesccsencceese 2,578,106 45 
Pett bcseccndastssesnenbes 2,289,948 35 
Bee F axe cvccacccccecscsees 2,637,611 00 
WB .cccces ovccsescsscees 2,256,046 28 
Pcs occcrssevensasiceus 2,774,384 12 
Wee coscccss Seewnbe sein 2,733,084 27 
Total amount paid from 

Dec. 15th, 1846, to Jan. 

Ist, 1881..............$35,631,755 35 
Endowment Policies paid 

during same period.... 4,138,347 24 


Facts and figures like these commend them- 
selves to the intelligence and judgment of al! 
men. They carry conviction upon bare pre- 
sentation and need no argument or illustration 
to demonstrate their significance. 


OFFICERS. 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 


E. B. WATKINSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, 
Ww. G. ABBOT, Ass’t Sec’y. 
D. H. WELLS, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS. 
EDWARD B. WATKINSON, 3 Hartford. 
HENRY C. ROBINSON, 
THOMAS SISSON, 
EBENEZER N. KELLOGG, 


EDWIN 8S. TYLER, 
JACOB L. GREENE, 


Sec’y. 
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The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


Or THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 3lst, 1880. 


AMOUNT oF LEDGER ASSETS, JAN. lst, 
1880. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JanvuaRY 257TH, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the Bist December, 1880. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1880, to 3ist December, 1880..... 
Premiums on Policies not marked o! 
ist January, 1 


Ooo ence eeeeeeeeeeeesaees 


Total Marine Premiums...........++++++++ 85 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, __ 
180, to 3ist December, 1880. 








occ cecesoccsooscooccces $2,071,288 98 


The Cc ‘ompany has the following Assele— 
nied States and State of New Foot 
Stoc. - Come 00 
1,187,900 00 
470,000 = 

"o 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Eudow- 


CO eae $2,507,564 84 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and An 

iictn stnehccaneenedeneaesebasaenhin 2,106,410 G4 
Discounted Endowment and matunes 

BORGO POMCISe<. .cciccccccecs 175,063 09 


Total Paid Policyhelders.. 
Beit on Capital 

Agencies and eens... 
Sonene =— 


04,703,087 97 


Net Cash Assets, Dec. 31ST,.1880........ $38,409,844 08 
ASSETS, 
Bonds and Mortwages................... $9,059,475 50 
United States Stocks............-.0.--+-+. 2,513,501 00 
State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks 
anthorized by the laws of the ovens of 
3, eee 8,987, = 47 
Loans secured by. Bonds and Stocks..... 7,064,562 68 
Real Estate in New York and Boston 
and purchased under foreclosure.... 8,368,368 63 
Cash on hand,in banks and other de- 
itories, on eee and in transit 
since receiv 2,188,007 28 
Due from Agents ‘on account of Pre- 
INE ncnescascovecstecvouesapesioes 239,421 32 
2 8,409,844 02 


astet value of Stocks and Bonds over 
1,521,051 28 

sumoens and Renta due and accrued 863,908 66 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 
tion ees premiums paid in advance, 


ye py 168, 7-4 00 
Deferred Premiums 650.550 86 


‘otal Assets, Dec. 3!. 1 880..841, 108.602 | 32 

‘OTAL LIABILITIES, fneludin legal re- 

serve for reinsurance of all existing 

policies - 81,880,908 11 ll 

Tera ndivided Surplus...... 89,228,294 21 
* (as computed) to 


policies in a Sntwpsantkesane 4,945,064 21 
Of which belongs (as eee to 
Policies in Tontine class... . .-. 4,288,280 00 


Risks Assumed in 1SS@.... $35, 170,805 00 
Risks Outstanding 177,597,703 0o 


From the undivided surplus rerersionary divideuds 
will be declared, available on settlement of next an 
nual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

Tbe valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of theStateo New York. 

8: SVRTC | crosman 


We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ox 
“amined the accounts and counted and examined in 
detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 
BEenNinGTos F. Rawpo.ren, 
James M. HaLsTep, Henry 8. TERBELL, 
Tuomas A. CUMMING, JouN SLOANE, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap- 
pointed October 27th 1880, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


pon B. \,-s ; John A. Stewart, 
; John D. Jones, 
Ades.” | "t Lenox Kennedy, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, Chauncey M. Depew, 
Henry F. Spaulding, | Benjamin Williamson, 
William H. Fogg. Henry M. Alexander, 
William A. Wheelock, William Walker, 
Parker Handy, Henry Day, 
William G. Lambert, E. Boudinot Coit, 
Henry G. Marquand Thomas A. Biddle, 
James W. Alexander, George W. Carleton, 
Henry S. Terbell, George G. Kellogg, 
Thomas S. Young | José F. Navarro, 
mas A. Cummins ; John é; oe, 
Robert Bliss, w. wright 
Daniel D. Lord ! Srophen'E H. P illips, 
ames M. Halsted, Samuel W. Torrey, 
lorace Pcrter 


Charles G. Landon, 





Lam j ——— Holmes. 

3. F. Randolph, Theodore Weston, 
alanson Trask, | Alexander P. Irvin, 
John Sloane, ' T. De Witt Cuyler, 
Ashbel Green, Louis Fitzgerald 
Samuel Borrowe, | William M. Bliss. 
Henry V. Butler. | pat Alexander, 
Georgé H. Stuart, ue} G. Goodrich. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice-President. 
Medical Examiners: 
E,W. LAMBERT, M.D., EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 


E. W. Scorr, Superintendent - Agenetes. 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that all such incontestable pol- 
icies wil be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt at 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfac- 
tory proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days,as has been the cus- 


tom heretofer and is still usual with other | 


@ompan\as 





Six per cent.interest on the custeniing’ certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3ist December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 














By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONE HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS ALEXAND ER aA BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB'T B. MIN R 
JaMES I CHARLES H. WaRSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, GFORGE W. LANE 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN. 
A. A. RAVEN ROBERT L. STUART 
WM. STURGIS, AMES G. DE FOREST, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE SAMUEL WILLETS, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JOSI . LOW ILLIAM BRYCE 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
ROYAL PHEL PETER V. KING, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THO MAS B. CODDINGTOR, 
Cc. A. HAND, URBER, 


JOHN D. HEWLETT, I EGROOT 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. HENRY COU ge 
CHARLES P. BURDEIT, JOHN L. RIKE 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, Sd Vice-Pres't. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
Nes. 261, 262, 263, aud 264 Breadway 
cer. Warren Street, 
INCORPORATED i880. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5, 141,224.47. 
Lore Secuk peeeteel are ee WaNAGRMENT and 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Poltctes Iseued. 


po . H. BROSNAN, President. 
re os 
Gko. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 








C. P. FRALEIGH, 





1851. 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 
FURELY LO omnes 
participate t in distributions of surplus. exe ” 
-forfetture a; to all policies and 
couteine te most liberal features ever before off offered. 
its merits before insuring your life. 
rs AGENTS WANTED. 
£. W. BOND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL, Ses 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, 








THE CONTINENTAL 





+, JAS. 8. PARSO! 
: President. ™ 


1881. 


1826. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $100,000 00 

Reinsurance and all Lia- 
SY ee ee ,169 70 
GaPGlGB. .6000cccccccse weonaee 884,869 01 
$2,131,038 71 





JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
| JOBN L. THOMSON, Seorctary. 








AGE—EXPERIENCE— 
—CAREFUL MANAGEMENT, 


THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 





ORGANIZED 1845. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 





41,000 Policies in Force. $56,000,000 Paid to Policyholders. 
Cash Assets, Over $43,000,000. 
Surplus, Over $9,000,000. ‘early Income, Over $8, 500, 000. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has been doing business for 
thirty-six years, and offers to those desiring Life Insurance a COMBINATION OF ADVANTA- 
GES which only long experience, a large and well-established business, anu carefully perfected 
plans and methods can afford. Among these advantages are: 
ny (1.) The Absolute Security of its Policies. 

; (2-) Insurance at Low Cost. 





(3.) Liberal and Equitable Dealing. 
Death-claims Paid, 1845—1880.....4.... 6c. ce eceeecenceee $22,420,204 
Dividends and Return Premiums Paid, 1845—1880......... 30,577,285 
Endowments and Annuities Paid, 1845—1880.............. 3,640,665 
Total Paid Policyholders to Jan. Ist, 1881....... $56,638,154 
Amount héld for Policybolders, Jan. 1st, 1851............ 43,183,934 
Total Paid and Held...... Sdescnceseposoneces ..- $99,822,088 
Total Received from Policyholders ......... oe scenes eves 91,881,354 


Notable and Significant Points 


IN THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
\, New York Life Insurance Co. 


Increase in Gross Assets in 1880................... $4,186,982 15 
increase in Premium Income..................... 643,794 41 
Increase in Interest Income........................ 284,238 84 
Increase in Surplus at 4 per Cent................-. 1,174,725 51 
Increase in Surplus at 44 per Cent............... . 2,000,000 00 
Increase in New Policies Issued............... 1,422 

Increase in New Insurance Issued................. 5,131,806 00 
Increase in Policies in Force............... re 2,843 

Increase in Insurance in Force..................-. 8,309,153 00 
Emterest Roccipts, 1680. .:.........ccccccccccsceceee 2,317,888 84 
Paid Losses by Death, 1880............. aedoaneee 1,721,721 37 


* 

Having always been a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
actual current cost, and its age, strength, prosperity, and economical management combine to 
reduce that cost tothe minimum. The Company is conducted in the interests of policyholders 
alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the invariable rule is to consider not 
the technical legality of the claim alone, but also its real justice. , 

The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company in 1860 and base since 
been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forms—by al] other companies. This feature 
saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders, and for this they are ne 
debted primarily to the NEW YORK LIFE. The system, as now perfected by the 
NEW YORK LIFE, secures safety to the Company (without which all interests are jeopardized) 
and justice to the insured. 

The ** TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY”? of the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY combines in one form the greatest number of advantages obtainable in a Life 
Insurance Policy. 


TRUSTEES: 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, H. B. CLAFLIN, WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, JOHN MAIRS, 8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM BARTON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, CHARLES WRIGHT, 
HENRY TUCK, HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. President. 


CHAS. WRIGHT, ¥.D., WHHLLIAM H. BEERS 


HENRY TUCE, &.D., Vice-President and Actaury. 


DAVID DOWS, 


t wedical Examiners. 


Agencies and Offices in the Principal Cities of the Worid, 





Information as to Agencies or Insurance promptlv given on application 
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Old and Poung. 


TO THE SINGER OF SAD SONGS. 
BY ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


Was thy voice given, O Singer, 
To add to the wall of the world, 
Or, clarion-like, against sorrow 
And wrong to be hurled? 
Shame! Be not thou but one to swell 
The wail of woe we know too well! 
Sit no longer here apart— 
Thy voice was given for singing ; 
Loud ringing 
Let it chant the joy of life, 
Let it wake to manly strife 
Every Leart! 


Ab! no more that minor strain | 
We are sick of woe and pain. 
Put thy puny grief apart 
And force back the tears that start, 
That the vision may be clear. 
From thy hight, O poet-seer, 
Far above us on the steep, 
Look and tell what thou may’st see— 
Thou alone. We wait for thee! 
Let thy voice unbroken ring : 
There be many here to weep, 
But we have not one to sing 
Save only thee. 
CincinnaTt, O. 


THE RELICT OF THE REVEREND 
ELIAKIM TWIG. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 








Ir is fifty-seven years since Eliakim 
Twig received from the Congregational 
Council then holding at Hatfield, Conn., 
his license to preach. The first person to 
whom he showed it was Miss Obedience 
Binney. She received it with awed and 
trembling fingers. She had always had 
faith in him—the kind of faith that a thin 
woman, with delicate features and a Con- 
necticut Valley bonnet, gives to a man 
with loud voice and broad shoulders, who 
has lived in New York City and once 
preached near Boston. She addressed a 
letter to him the next week, when he went 
to East Hartford, as the Reverend E. Twig, 
for which the recipient rebuked her with 
some decision, reminding her that the sacred 
ceremony of ordination must precede a 
man’s claim to the title which she so igno- 
rantly handled. Miss Binney blushed for 
shame, and wrote no more, till at least two 
of his letters had lain unanswered for 
some days, 

In course of time, bowever, Ellakim 
Twig passed through the mysterious pro- 
cess which converted him from a plain 
Mister into a Reverend expounder of the 
Word of God tothe less highly-endowed 
or presumably less highly-sanctified of his 
fellow-worms. Miss Obedience Binney 
wondered that he did not immediately re- 
ceive that urgent call toa prosperous and 
important parish which she had been led 
to suppose (she really could not remember 
exactly how), as a matter of course, awaited 
the remarkable man who had honored her 
with what he called his ‘‘ affection and es- 
teem,” and with the proposition that she 
should eventually share the privileges and 
minister to the needs of his important life. 
Obedience Binney (though she had never 
said so, which would not have struck her 
as maidenly) was ready to get upon the 
knees of her soul to “‘ minister” to this 
lond, long man. Of her own life, as an 
integer in their mutual problem, the Rev- 
erend Mr. Twig bad thought little and she 
less. So both were satisfied. Obedience, 
by the way, was rather pretty when she 
was young and happy. Most of us, tobe 
sure, can be as much as that, under those 
two conditions. She, however, had a good 
complexion (the fair one, with the delicate 
flush, that loud men fancy) and excellent 
features, as I said, besides a fine hand. 

The Reverend Mr. Twig was born upon 
a Connecticut tobacco-farm, and, having a 
soft-hearted though loud-voiced father, had 
received that high school education which, 
for reasons never fully revealed to an in- 
quiring public, comes to a pause at the end 
of the second year. The young man turned 
from the cultivation of his intellect to that 
of the parental tobacco, which he pursued 
with indifferent animation for an uncertain 
pumber of years. While at school, he had, 
unfortunately, developed what was under- 
atood in Hatfield to be elocutionary talent, 
and had been the star of the anniversary ex- 








THE INDEPENDENT. 






ercises upon several occasions, still well pre- 
served in the Hatfleld memory. A popular 
ballad (delivered a good deal on one foot) 
beginning ‘‘ Arroiut thee, knave!” was his 
masterpiece, unless we except Byron in the 
* Coliseum,” in which, especially upon the 
line embodying the ‘‘ Owl's lo-ong cry,” he 
was said to excel himself. 

Haunted during the obscure tobaceo 
period by the recollection of these iutellect- 
ual .riumphs, as well as by the stinging 
consciousness of unusual and unemployed 
lung-power, young Mr. Twig was not 
without those restless surgings of the spirit 
toward higher things which when we find 
them in superior natures we respect and 
stimulate, while in the commoner types, 
where they are Infinitely more pathetic and 
in vastly more need of our delicate hand- 
ling, we gain from them chiefly food for 
our sense of the ludicrous, which is apt to 
be the most cruel of our faculties; like 
other cruel facts in the economy of the 
universe, perhaps one of the most neces- 
sary. 

Influenced possibly by these unfulfilled 
aspirations and by the depression which 
aspiration may produce even in people 
with big voices, Eliakim Twig, after two 
or three years of tobacco, in one of the 
annual Winter revivals which chronically 
visited the Hatfield church, became con- 
verted. Unfortunately, he developed in 
the daily meetings, which were the chief 
moral and social excitement of Hatfield 
for several weeks, what was known as a 
‘‘gift in prayer.” His voice was fatal 
to him, if not to the Gospel ministry, 
which he immediately decided to enter. 
He went to New York, where he chanced 
to have a forbearing relative, who boarded 
him at cost, and entered or attempted to 
enter the Theological Seminary in that city. 
His stay was short and was understood in 
Hatfield to be detrimental to his health. 
He abandoned New York theology, as he 
had abandoned Hatfield tobacco, and, after 
an interval vaguely supposed to be spent in 
private study, drifted icto a rural seminary 
in Maine, which provided what was known 
as an ‘‘ extra course” for students of super- 
abundant zeal and deficient education. It 
is easy to spenk of these things lightly; 
easier than to remember what hard and 
heavy facts they represent. 

At the end of two years, the young man 
was ‘‘graduated” in the profound and 
sacred science with which his profession 
deals, and turned over to the Hatfield Coun- 
cil, as we said, for his license to carry the 
message of the Eternal God to blind and 
busy men. It might have been worse. The 
embryo preacher was not a hypocrite; he 
was only an honest, healthy, vain young 
man, with a taste for declamations. We 
all know such cases, and we know now and 
then one where there has existed a personal 
surrender to the service of the modest and 
self-subduing Galilean whom these youth 
dare to represent, which has made of a half- 
taught but wholly consecrated man a 
Christian priest of whom the world and the 
glory of it are not worthy. 

One person at least believed Eliakim Twig 
to be such a map, and that was Obedience 
Binney the day he married her, in her step- 
mother’s parlor, in the presence of a large 
numberof Hatfield churchmembers in good 
and regular standing, and of family friends, 
including the New York relative, who kept 
bis hands in his pockets, his eyes on the 
bride, and his thoughts to himself. Obedi- 
ence wore a white muslin gown, shirred at 
the waist, with full sleeves and a white satin 
ribbon. She looked exceedingly pretty, in 
spite of the artificial orange blossom in her 
hair, Her young face had the rapturous 
and fatal feminine trust. Mr. Twig looked 
as if he were about to offer prayer. 

It was in December,‘and there was a creat 
fire in the air-tight stove during the entire 
ceremony. Mrs. Binney said afterward she 
hoped nobody took cold. 

They married upon faith, an income 
commonly supposed sixty years ago to be 
both suitable and sufficient for members of 
Mr. Twig’s profession, and they proceeded 
to live upon their income. The Reverend 
Eliakim Twig did not as yet receive that 
pressing call to that important church for 
which his wife, in common with himself, 
still pathetically supposed him to be 
destined. He preached at odd times and 
in odd places. Now and then be “sup- 








plied” for a few months. More often than 
now and then he ‘‘candidated” in empty 
and critical pulpits, Mrs. Twig acquired 
a sad femili with these professional 
terms, and coull no longer be accused of 
any technical ignorance. She corrected her 
mother for saying that Mr Twig had “ cas- 
tigated " several Connecticut churches, 

The young couple were understood to be 
temporarily boarding at the bride’s mother’s, 
a phrase which contained no _ reflection 
upon the present and much promise for 
the future and was adopted with a readi- 
ness creditable to Hatfield society. For 
the brief and blessed interval that fate 
allows to many not joyous lives Obedience 
had happiness. Her gentle, unassertant 
nature was not critical of comfort. She 
passed through her first illusions brightly, 
and met her first disenchantments in 
silence. When her husband lost his tem- 
per because his boots were muddy, she 
said: ‘‘I’ll black them, dear.” (De mortuis 
nil—history does not compel me to state 
whether he let her do it.) Perhaps the 
most astonishing discovery of her married 
life was that Mr. Twig found it so hard to 
bear a toothache. His ability to take all 
the cream without asking her if she had 
had any did not shock her; she considered 
cream one of his marital rights. The first 
time he was cross to her, she cried a little; 
but she shut herself into her own room to 
do it and carefully removed all traces of 
the tears before she went to supper. The 
second time she did not even cry. Mr. 
Twig had just returned from candidating 
(she had begun to experience nervous chills 
at the sound of the word, especially when 
it was distinctly pronounced and the sec- 
ond syllable not slurred over. There seemed 
to be degrees of moral emphasis in the use 
of it). Mr. Twig had been candidating in 
East Hartford, and she said: ‘‘ Poor fel- 
low!” 

East Hartford did not want him. That 
important place ‘‘near Boston” did not in- 
vite him. There was a vacant pulpit in 
Massachusetts which had been for five 

years unable to agree upon a pastor, 
and it was estimated had pronounced 
against one hundred and seventeen pre- 
sumptuous young men. It was a parish of 
about fifty families and offered a salary of 
six hundred dollars to the fortunate appli- 
cant. Theological seminaries and clerical ex- 
changes had grown shy of that pulpit, and 
it was thought that Mr. Twig would have 
received acall. He did, indeed, make the 
Impression of being a man of talent, and 
the vote in his favor was considerable, it 
being urged by an influential deacon that 
‘‘we might go futher and far’ wus”; and 
especially suggested that for a gift at read- 
ing funeral hymos, more especially ‘‘ Why 
do we mourn?” and “Sister thou wast,” 
it would not be easy to find his superior. 
The women of the parish were largely, 
though not unanimously in his interest; but, 
as they had no votes, constituted three- 
fourths of the churchmembers, and had 
paid off the society’s debt by laborious 
doughnuts and persistent pincushions, their 
opinious were not consulted. Mr. Twig 
was invited to supply for six Sundays, and 
even the gentle Obedience wondered at the 
result and went the daring length in skep- 
ticism of admitting to herself that the ways 
of Providence were mysterious. But to 
her husband she only said: ‘‘ Never 
mind, dear. They are a people who 
could not appreciate you!” and timidly 
stroked his course black hair with her fine 
hand, When bis gloomy features relaxed, 
and he took ber face upon those big shoul- 
ders, and said she wasa good wife, she 
could not have been much happier if he 
had candidated successfully in the Golden 
City, and she had sat in the front pew of 
the Church Triumphant, watching the en- 
raptured faces of the influential archangels 
who were to pronounce upon the celestial 
call. 

The Reverend Mr. Twig had that spark 
of unintelligent pride and obstinacy which 
often characterize people who have nothing 
to live on, and he refused the Massachusetts 
supply. Preaching was scarce just then 
and it went rather hard with them, espe- 
cially as the young clergyman’s step-mother- 
in-law happened to die abont that time and 
threw them out ofa boarding-place. Old 
Mr. Twig offered them a home for an un- 


certain time, to be sure; but he had a! 
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shrewd Yankee mortification in his son, 
which he found it difficult to conceal, and 
he offended Eliakim by suggesting that he 
turn to at the tobacco again. 

*‘I don’t see what it i about 'Likim,” 
the old man said to Obedience. ‘* I've taken 
some pains to find out why he ain’t success- 
ful in his trade. I spent a sight ov bis 
learnin’, and Mis’ Binney, she’s boarded 
him now two year. He’s got learnin’ and 
he’s got Jungs. What more doos a man want 
torun a pulpit? I inquired of a man that 
knew another man that come from East 
Hartford, and he said the East Hartford 
folks hadn’t no sort of objections to 
*Likim. He was pious and he read the im- 
pertory psalms as never was by no minister 
in that pulpit; but he said their old deacon 
said all the young man wanted was a few 
idees. I told ’Likim that, for I thought, 
if that was all, he’d ought to know it and 
lay in a supply ekal to the demand. It’s 
common business sense. Just lay in asup- 
ply ekal to the demand. I allers did with 
my tobacco.” 

But old Mr. Twig, in the evening of a 
life severely consecrated to that elevating 
vegetable, had secretly slipped into one of 
those fatal lapses to which long-sustained 
virtue is pitiably liable, and, unknown to 
his family or his deacons, had speculated 
in the then popular stock of the Consoli- 
dated Dare and Doubtful and Widows’s 
Mite Railways. Hence, when he likewise was 
soon afterward removed, on acalm Autumn 
morning, from the garngring of tobacco to 
that of amaranth and asphodel, whatever 
may have been said by the angels in Heaven, 
it was forced upon the executors on earth to 
announce that the Dare and Doubtful and 
the Widows’s Mite had swallowed and 
digested the estate, and that there re- 
mained to the only son and heir three hun- 
dred and twelve dollars and a set of 
** Barnes’s Notes.” 

‘“‘Never mind, dear,” said Obedience. 
‘*He was a kind father and he educated 
you for the Christian ministry.” 

Now the current swerved a little, soon 
after this, as it will with the most unlucky 
of us,and the Reverend Mr. Twig, after 
nearly three years of that kind of proba- 
tion which quenches the light out of 
women’s eyes and wrings the good temper 
out of men’s hearts, received « call to be- 
come the pastor of a parish of uncertain 
geographical location and limited historical 
importance in the State of Maine. 

He was inclined, at first, to refuse the in- 
vitation, on the ground of the insufficient 
importance of the position; he had of late 
been in correspondence with a seminary 
classmate, who had declived five calls, in 
the belief that the Lord intended him fora 
larger type of usefulness; but the plain 
good sense of Mrs. Twig, for once in her 
gentle life uprose and claimed a hearing. 
She carried her point and settled her min- 
ister. They bad four hundred dollars and 
a parsonage; and ah! they had, at last, a 
parish, a position, and a justification for 
existence. Obedience went the length in 
extravagance of new gray bonnet-strings 
(satin, with a pink sprig) at the installa- 
tion, and at the first Sunday-morning 
service in their own church, hid beneath 
her beaver poke, those tears of tenderness 
and tremulous hope which a sweet-hearted 
woman can wring out of the most barren 
contingencies of life. She held up her 
head with a beautiful motion when she 
waited for her husband to lead her down 
the aisle, to introduce her to the president 
of the sewing society. To the end of her 
days she spoke with a pathetic pride of 
“our people.” Mr. Twig remained in 
that parish (East Economy was the name 
of it) for three years and a half. 

It isnot within the scope of these brief 
records to follow the Reverend Mr. Twig 
through the details of bis professional 
career; but his wife, we must remember, 
bad to. Life to her was one dread attend- 
ance upon the moods and dependence upcn 
the mercy of church committees. Be- 
tween the apathy of parishes and the un- 
doubted superiority of Mr. Twig’s gifts 
her unspeculative soul vibrated with 
piteous helplessness. When he was in 
search of a puipit, she trusted the Lord 
and fiercely adored ber husband. When 
he had one, she felt that the world was 
more appreciative than she had given it 
credit for; but kept one eye on the senior 
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deacon, to see how the long prayer struck 
him. When Mr. Twig became a traveling 
agent for a denominational society, she 
perceived that now, for the first time, he 
had found the right field for his talents, 
and in her secret soul gave thanks that the 
day of deacons was over. When the 
society no longer required his services, she 
made him an omelette for supper and did 
all her crying after he was asleep. When 
he taught classes in elocution, she ex- 
perienced a rising tide of admiration for 
him. When he assisted in editing a 
religious paper, she stood in awe of him. 
When he wrote a book on Samuel Hopkins, 
she taught an infant school to help him. 
Wken the book failed to find a publisher, 
she took boarders to support him. When 
he started out as an evangelist, she stayed at 
home and prayed for him. Thus life dealt 
with her. 

The gray was heavy in her hair and the fire 
low in her heart when their first and only 
child was born to them. They had been 
married fifteen years, and the baby took by 
surprise a struggling and dejected home. 
To the father he was a phenomeuon, to be 
regarded alternately with a certain ‘inevi- 
table stirring at the heartstrings or with a 
sense of extreme personal inconvenience, 
For the mother he added another to the 
terribly unquestioning devotions, raptures, 
and agonies of her life. When her husband 
was irritable, she kissed her child. When 
she went without meat, to save seventeen 
cents a week to buy the boy shoes, she 
thought less about Mr. Twig’s misfor- 
tunes. 

The boy grew fast, and did not, even his 
mother acknowledged, early develop a 
spiritual temperament. He was a big. 
hearty, rollicking fellow, who stamped 
through all his boots before there were any 
more, even after she had given up eggs and 
cut down her tea. He had curly hair and 
did not like his father. He objected to 
being punished for whistling at prayers 
when Mr. Twig read an imprecatory psalm 
on Christmas Eve. The boy expressed 
bitter disloyalty to the professional environ- 
ment of the family, and many unfilial in- 
tentionsto see ‘‘a world that wasn’t pious”; 
and one New Year's night, he being then 
thirteen and a handsome fellow, more full 
of vigor than conscious of tenderness, his 
mother missed him, and the child of prayer 
and patience, like any offspring of neglect 
and vice, turned his soul from her that bore 
him and vanished in the mighty world. 

Obedience Twig aged fast after this be- 
fell her ; and when, while stili in the prime 
of life and lookiug much younger than 
herself, her husband, too, disappeared into 
that.mightier world whose mysterious rela- 
tion to this he had undertaken to inter- 
pret to men of less vocal gift, and perhaps 
of less real loftiness of purpose, but alas! 
of more common sense—when Mr. Twig 
had pneumonia and died, like any common 
man, Obedience for a time confidently ex- 
pected to follow him quite soon. He had 
a brief illness—it seemed mysterious that 
he could give way at the lungs, after all; 
and he was very gentle and patient, and 
told Mrs. Twig that the Lord would pro. 
vide and that she had been a good wife. 
In one of his delirious moments he said 
that perhaps he had better have stuck to 
the tobacco; but he passed away, repeating 
sonorously a biblical quotation, and when 
Obedience passionately cried: 

“Mr. Twig! Mr. Twig! Speak to me 
once more! Eliakim!” he put his hand upon 
his wife’s head and finished the most beau- 
tiful of all apustolic benedictions: 

“The Lord cause His face to shine upon 
thee and give thee peace.” And so, like wiser 
men, Mr. Twig took upon himself the dig- 
nity of death. 

At first, as I say, his wife expected to fol- 
low him. That physical death which hid 
under the snow and frozen sod seemed a far 
less palpable fact than the moral disintegra- 
tion of her personality. Her meek little 
pinched face looked like a lamp that was 
going out. What remaived for a woman 
who-had been the wife of the Reverend 
Eliakim Twig? Sbe looked at his gray slate 
tombstone enviously dreaming of the day 
when she, like other ‘*‘ relicts” in Hatfield 
churebyard, should rest from her labors 
beside her lord. She was worn out, poor 
soul, There was, indeed, very little of her 
left over after Mr. Twig’s abundant voice 








had for the fi 
faltered in that final benedictfon. 

But Obedience T wig, like stronger women, 
learned that, however little is left over 


when the heart is broken, death does not 


come because he is expected, still less he_. 


cause he is desired. The smoking flax burns 
long, and the bruised reed, because the first 
to bend, may be the Inst to break. 

One thing was left toher. She had a dig- 
vity to maintain. She had been the wife of 
Eliakim Twig. When people asked her 
what she intended to do, she gently replied, 
** Something suilable will open,” and prayed 
the Lord for respectability as fervently as 
she ever had for sanctification or acall. She 
fought for it too in the mild, unnoticed way 
in which such women battle. She resumed 
the infant school. She gave (may Art for- 
give her!) lessons upon the piano, She 
embroidered and kept boarders. She 
trimmed bonnets and sold tatting. She had 
no near relatives and when one of Mr. Twig’s 
cousins in South Hatfield invited her to 
spend Thanksgiving and half of the follow- 
ing week, she declined. For ten years she 
kept her body, if not her soul, alive. She 
was then over sixty years old, and it grew 
hard. 

It grew hard and then harder. She felt 
compelled to offer her services as a house- 
keeper. She had never heard before of a 
minister’s wife advertising for such a posi- 
tion. She pictured Mr. Twig as declaiming 
(chiefly from the Book of Revelation) to a 
large celestial audience and feeling very 
much ashamed of her. The _ position 
proved to be that of what is called a work 
ing housekeeper, in a family engaged in 
some business obscurely known as “fish” 
in a cheap seaport town; and the old lady 
found herself virtually the servant of a 
salt-cod packer and his seven noisy cbil- 
dren. She wondered patiently what any 
of the people in East Economy would have 
said to see her in this place; and when, 
indeed, one of that now almost mythical 
community happened to find her there, 
and called upon her, she put off her cook- 
ing-apron with trembling hands, and 
choked, blinded, when she saw the man’s 
face, for pride and shame. ‘‘I am very 
comfortable, Deacon Bobley,” she sobbed. 
“‘T want for nothing. I have a very re- 
spectable and suitable position. I have 
prayed, night aad morning, for twelve 
years that I might be kept out of the—out 
of the—that 1 might be kept from a de- 
pendence upon charity. And I think the 
Lord will hear me, Deacon Bobley—for 
Mr. Twig’s sake,” she added, unconscious 
of the pathetic irreverence of those four 
words. 

As she grew older and feebler, her 
sturdy American dread of becoming an 
object of public charity deepened to a 
horror. No one in her presence pro- 
nounced the one word which never passed 
her own lips. People who knew her 
turned sharp corners in conversation to 
avoid mention of an almshouse or a 
pauper. 

This was more noticeable in Screwsbury,a 
little town in Connecticut, to which she had 
wandered back, after having a slow fever 
at the salt-fish packer’s and receiving her 
notice to leave. In Screwsbury she took a 
tiny room, and advertised for plain sewing 
and light nursing, and here for a time, ina 
forlorn way, she found ease. People 
treated her civilly in Screwsbury. She felt 
that they understood that she had been a 
clergyman’s wife. She hada seat in the 
minister's pew, till his boys came home 
from college and filled it. He was an ex- 
cellent minister, but she wished he could 
have beard Mr. Twig unite in prayer. 

It was in Screwsbury that Mrs. Twig be- 
gan to feel that she was growing old. She 
did not go out except to church and upon 
her business. One road in town she care- 
fully avoided. It led to the Screwsbury 
poorhouse. It was said that she had never 
seen the place. Asher body grew feebler, 
that horror grew stronger. It was very 
strong in Screwsbury. 

She had no friend or old neighbor in this 
place, and her litile straits and economies 
and silences had the sad shield of age and 
obscurity. Nobody quite -knew or much 
cared how poor she was, until fit after fit of 
sickness brought her condition to the 
knowledge of well-meaning people, who 
gave currency to that little notion of hers 
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ahout the poorhouse and so drew her 
ease under the attention of the town 
officers. She had commanded a certain re- 
spect in Screwsbury, from: her tenderness 
to the sick and the uncomplaining reserve, 
called Christian, with which she withheld 
her own sufferings from the compassion of 
others. What should Screwsbury do with 
her? 


pendent on charity,” she said, with gentle 
insistence. ‘‘I shall be better soon. I 
have supported myself fur twenty years. 
The Lord will provide. You must not 
send me to the —— It would not be suit- 
able. I ama minister's wife. My hus- 
band was the Reverend Mr. Twig.” 

It was a hard case; but what could 
Screwsbury do? She had her own paupers 
and invalids and decayed gentility to the 
manor born; but Screwsbury found herself 
uncomfortable to leave a woman of seven- 
ty years without a fire in March, and to let 
her die from insufficient food and atten- 
tion, because she insisted on it, was asking 
a good deal even of Screwsbury. Cold and 
hunger and nakedness the town auditor 
could understand; but for that starving 
need called delicate feeling the treasury 
had made no provision. Screwsbury was 
puzzled. A certain sum was raised, and 
the old lady made comfortable in a desul- 
tory way till Spring. In the Summer she 
sewed a little, and a little more was col- 
lected in the irregular manpver known to 
village charity. Nobody was responsible 
for her, and when the weather chilled 
again, with the chill of her seventy-first 
Autumn, Screwsbury shook its head. 

On a sharp October day, a man not per- 
sonally known to Mrs. Twig called upon 
her, with a couple of ladies who had sent 
her cranberry jelly, and explained to her 
that, owing to her feeble condition, it had 
been thought best by ber friends in that 
town to remove her to a boarding-place, 
where she would receive every care and 
attention, and that arrangements had been 
made to that effect. He added that he 
would take her to this good place to-mor- 
row, and one of the ladies at this point 
produced a new jar of jelly, and said it 
would be an excellent thing; but the other 
one brought her a meat-pie and said noth- 
ing. 

‘*Did you say it was a boarding-place?” 
asked Mrs. Twig, after a painful silence. 

** Yes, marm, I—did,” replied the man. 

‘Who pays my board?” 

‘‘Why, some ladies and gentlemen that 
live here. We think, marm, you will be 
more comfortable.” 

Mrs. Twig looked at the lady with the 
meat-pie, but she had turned her back. 
The jelly lady said it would be a very com- 
fortable home. Mrs. Twig lifted her faded 
eyes with the fatal feminine trust that life 
had not drowned out of them, and simply 
said: 

“You have been good to me. I do not 
think yeu would deceive me. I will go to 
this boarding-place and I thank the ladies 
and gentlemen who have been so 
kind.” 

She was very feeble the next day; but she 
bravely got herself into her best clothes and 
rode away with the excellent man and the 
jelly lady. The lady who brought the 
meat-pie did not return to see her off, and 
Mrs. Twig sent her love to her and said 
how tender the crust was. It was dusk 
when they called for her, and her eyes 
were a little blind with the scanty tears of 
age. She felt that the Screwsbury neigh- 
bors were kind, but she wished it had been 
some of ‘‘our people” down at East Economy 
to whom she might have been thus indebted 
—some of the ladies in the parish who said 
she was the most spiritual minister’s wife 
they ever had, or one of those sweet Sun- 
day-school girls who used to kiss her. She 
thought a good deal about the people as 
she’ rode to her boarding-house; but she 
said nothing of her thoughts, and thanked 
everybody and was very docile and feeble, 
and went at once to bed, only calling the 
jelly Jady back, to say: 

“I could not have gone to the——. I 
am a minister’s wife. It would not have 
been proper. I thank the ladies and gen- 
tlemen for this kind home.” 

She seemed contented, they said, and slept 
peacefully that night. 





‘*Do you mean to say—” began the super- 
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stairs. 

** Yes, I mean tosay just that. She don’t 
know where she is. She would have froze 
in the street first. Seventy-one years old 
and nigh used up, and a little woman with. 
out much voice; but, I can tell you, she'd 


have done it, she’d have froze stiff us a pipe- 


stem, if she had known. She’s that grit.” 

“It seems a pity,” observed the alms- 
house superintendent. 

‘Wall, it dooz,” admitted the selectman. 

‘* But we'd collected a good while,” said 
the lady who made jelly. 

‘* You say she don’t know?” repeated the 
superintendent. 

‘*IT wish she needn’t,” suggested the lady. 
“I might go on sending her jelly, to make it 
natural.” 

‘“‘By George, I wish so too,” said the 
selectman. ‘‘I told you ’tother day the 
women said so; but I told’em it warn’t 
possible.” 

‘‘A great deal is possible in my alms- 
house,” said the superintendent, drawing 
himself up. ‘‘She never shall.” 

The selectman shrugged his shoulders, 
but the women believed; and the one who 
made jelly sent the superintendent a Christ- 
mas card, upon which a red angel practiced 
gymnastics in a loop of blue roses and 
seemed to have missed his footing and come 
down hard. 

If it were not true, it would be so prepos- 
terous a thing to originate that I might 
possibly expect to be believed; but, as it is 
no fiction, probably the fact will go hard 
with the reader. Nevertheless a fact it is 
that she never did. 

The poor old lady lived on to the end in 
touching gratitude to the ladies and gentle- 
men of Screwsbury who had provided her 
with such a pleasant boarding-place. No 
person undeceived her. She became bed- 
ridden and failed fast. They gave her a 
position of consideration in a small ward 
and her nearest room-mate was deaf and 
dumb. The others regarded her with in- 
terest and spoke to her’ with caution. They 
acquired a certain skill and pleasure in de- 
terring the old lady from the consciousness 
of their common fate. It became the pride 
of the institution to preserve her in this 
merciful delusion. Many ludicrous and 
touching instances are related of the efforts 
of these hapless beings to highten ber sense 
of her own privilege and of that precious 
self-respect for which she had fought so 
long. They did the thing. The Screws- 
bury paupers hed that delicacy. She never 
knew. 

But, as I said, she failed fast in ner cf 
cellent boarding-place, and on Christm 
week she wandered a little and talked a 
good deal about Mr. Twig and now and 
then her boy. But only the deaf-mute 
was near at hand. She was a big woman 
and gentle, and Mrs. Twig liked her for 
anurse. ‘‘I am a minister’s wife,” said 
Mrs. Twig. ‘‘I_ prayed night and 
morning for twelve years that I should 
never go to the poorhouse. I always knew 
the Lord would hear that prayer.” 

The deaf-mute nodded. 

‘« This is a very pleasant boarding-place,” 
said Mrs. Twig. ‘‘ It would gratify my hus- 
band. My husband was the Reverend Mr. 
Twig.” 

On New Year’s Eve she seemed so weak 
that the superintendent, who had a message 
for her, hesitated at the door; but came in 
at length and said that there was acaller for 
her, and would she see the gentleman? 

‘‘It may be some of our people,” said 
Mrs. Twig, faintly. ‘‘ Ask the deaf lady 
to find me my best cap. Maybe it is 
Deacon Bobley.” 

But when the gentleman came in it was 
not Deacon Bobley. She gathered herself 
and seemed iu a kind of terror for amo 
ment to retreat from him; but against the 
thin little almshouse pillows she lay at 
bay. .The gentleman came softly up and 
leaned above her; but no one spoke, until, 
in low, awed tones, that penetrated the 
silent ward, she said: ‘‘ Are you Mr. Twig? 
Am I dead already?” 

‘“*Oh! Mother, no! Thank God!” 

She threw out her slender, shrunken 
hands and gasped, and he held her to the 
air, darivg neither to speak nor to be mute, 
and praying, perhaps, that he might not 
have killed her—the first prayer of eighteen 
wandering years. He was a big, hand. 
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Old and Young. 


TO THE SINGER OF SAD SONGS. 
BY ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


Was thy voice given, O Singer, 
To add to the wall of the world, 
Or, clarion-like, against sorrow 
And wrong to be hurled? 
Shame! Be not thou but one to swell 
The wail of woe we know too well! 
Sit no longer here apart— 
Thy voice was given for singing ; 
Loud ringing 
Let {t chant the joy of life, 
Let it wake to manly atrife 
Every Leart! 


Ab! no more that minor strain! 
We are sick of woe and pain. 
Put thy puny grief apart 
And force back the tears that start, 
That the vision may be clear. 
From thy hight, O poet-seer, 
Far above us on the steep, 
Look and tell what thou may’st see— 
Thou alone. We wait for thee! 
Let thy voice unbroken ring : 
There be many here to weep, 
But we have not one to sing 
Save only thee. 
Cixctnnatt, O. 





THE RELICT OF THE REVEREND 
ELIAKIM TWIG. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


Ir is fifty-seven years since Eliakim 
Twig received from the Congregational 
Council then holding at Hatfield, Conn., 
his license to preach. The first person to 
whom he showed it was Miss Obedience 
Binney. She received it with awed and 
trembling fingers. She had always had 
faith in him—the kind of faith that a thin 
woman, with delicate features and a Con- 
necticut Valley bonnet, gives to a man 
with loud voice and broad shoulders, who 
bas lived in New York City and once 
preached near Boston. She addressed a 
letter to him the next week, when he went 
to East Hartford, as the Reverend E. Twig, 
for which the recipient rebuked her with 
some decision, reminding her that the sacred 
ceremony of ordination must precede a 
man’s claim to the title which she so igno- 
rantly handled. Miss Bingey blushed for 
shame, and wrote no more, till at least two 
of his letters had lain unanswered for 
some days. 

In course of time, however, Ellakim 
Twig passed through the mysterious pro- 
cess which converted him from a plain 
Mister into a Reverend expounder of the 
Word of God tothe less highly-endowed 
or presumably less highly-sanctified of his 
fellow-worms. Miss Obedience Binney 
wondered that he did not immediately re- 
ceive that urgent call toa prosperous and 
important parish which she had been led 
to suppose (she really could not remember 
exactly how), as a matter of course, awaited 
the remarkable man who had honored her 
with what he called his ‘‘ affection and es- 
teem,” and with the proposition that she 
should eventually share the privileges and 
minister to the needs of his important life. 
Obedience Binney (though she had never 
said so, which would not have struck her 
as maidenly) was ready to get upon the 
knees of her soul to ‘“‘ minister” to this 
loud, long man. Of her own life, as an 
integer in their mutual problem, the Rev- 
erend Mr. Twig had thought little and she 
less. So both were satisfied. Obedience, 
by the way, was rather pretty when she 
was young and happy. Most of us, tobe 
sure, can be as much as that, under those 
two conditions. She, however, had a good 
complexion (the fair one, with the delicate 
flush, that loud men fancy) and excellent 
features, as I said, besides a fine hand. 

The Reverend Mr. Twig was born upon 
a Connecticut tobacco-farm, and, having a 
soft-hearted though loud-voiced father, had 
received that high school education which, 
for reasons never fully revealed to an in- 
quiring public, comes to a pause at the end 
of the second year. The young man turned 
from the cultivation of his intellect to that 
of the parental tobacco, which he pursued 
with indifferent animation for an uncertain 
number of years. While at school, he had, 
unfortunately, developed what was under- 
atood in Hatfield to be elocutionary talent, 
and had been the star of the anniversary ex- 
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ercises upon several occasions, still well pre- 
served in the Hatfield memory. A popular 
ballad (delivered a good deal on one foot) 
beginning ‘‘ Arroint thee, knavel” was his 
masterpiece, unless we except Byron in the 
* Coliseum,” in which, especially upon the 
line embodying the ‘‘Owl’s lo-ong cry,” he 
was said to excel himeelf. 

Haunted during the obscure tobaceo 
period by the recollection of these iutellect- 
ual triumphs, as well as hy the stinging 
consciousness of unusual and unemployed 
lung-power, young Mr. Twig was not 
without those restless surgings of the spirit 
toward higher things which when we find 
them in superior natures we respect and 
stimulate, while in the commoner types, 
where they are infinitely more pathetic and 
in vastly more need of our delicate hand- 
ling, we gain from them ehbiefiy food for 
our sense of the ludicrous, which is apt to 
be the most cruel of our faculties; like 
other cruel facts in the economy of the 
universe, perhaps ope of the most neces- 
sary. 

Influenced possibly by these unfulfilled 
aspirations and by the depression which 
aspiration may produce even in people 
with big voices, Elinkim Twig, after two 
or three years of tobacco, in one of the 
annual Winter revivals which chronically 
visited the Hatfield church, became con- 
verted. Unfortunately, he developed in 
the daily meetings, which were the chief 
moral and social excitement of Hatfield 
for several weeks, what was known as a 
“gift in prayer.” His voice was fatal 
to bim, if not to the Gospel ministry, 
which he immediately decided to enter. 
He went to New York, where he chanced 
to have a forbeariug relative, who boarded 
him at cost, and entered or attempted to 
enter the Theological Seminary in that city. 
His stay was short and was understood in 
Hatfield to be detrimental to his health. 
He abandoned New York theology, as he 
had abandoned Hatfield tobacco, and, after 
an Interval vaguely supposed to be spent in 
private study, drifted irto a rural semivary 
in Maine, which provided what wasknown 
as an ‘extra course” for students of super- 
abundant zeal and deficient education. It 
is easy to spenk of these things lightly; 
easier than to remember what hard and 
heavy facts they represent. 

At the end of two years, the young man 
was ‘‘graduated” in the profound and 
sacred science with which his profession 
deals, and turned over to the Hatfield Coun- 
cil, as we said, for his license to carry the 
message of the Eternal God to blind and 
busy men. It might have been worse. The 
embryo preacher was not a hypocrite; he 
was only an honest, healthy, vain young 
man, with a taste for declamations, We 
all know such cases, and we know now and 
then one where there has existed a personal 
surrender to the service of the modest and 
self-subduing Galilean whom these youth 
dare to represent, which has made of a half- 
taught but wholly consecrated man a 
Christian priest of whom the world and the 
glory of it are not worthy. 

One person at least believed Eliakim Twig 
to be such a map, and that was Obedience 
Binney the day he married her, in her step- 
mother’s parlor, in the presence of a large 
numberof Hatfield churchmembers in good 
and regular standing, and of family friends, 
including the New York relative, who kept 
bis hands in his pockets, his eyes on the 
bride, and his thoughts to himself. Obedi- 
ence wore a white muslin gown, shirred at 
the waist, with full sleeves and a white satin 
ribbon. She looked exceedingly pretty, in 
spite of the artificial orange blossom in her 
hair, Her young face had the rapturous 
and fatal feminine trust. Mr. Twig looked 
as if he were about to offer prayer. 

It was in December,‘and there was a great 
fire in the air-tight stove during the entire 
ceremony. Mrs. Binney said afterward she 
hoped nobody took cold. 

They married upon faith, an income 
commonly supposed sixty years ago to be 
both suitable and sufficient for members of 
Mr. Twig’s profession, and they proceeded 
to live upon their income. The Reverend 
Eliakim Twig did not as yet receive that 
pressing call to that important church for 
which his wife, in common with himself, 
still pathetically supposed him to be 
destined. He preached at odd times and 





in odd places. Now and then he “sup- 





plied” for a few months. More often than 
now and then he ‘‘candidated” in empty 
and critical pulpits, Mrs. Twig acquired 
a sad femili with these professional 
terms, and coull no longer be accused of 
any technical ignorance. She corrected her 
mother for saying that Mr Twig had “ cas- 
tigated " several Connecticut churches, 

The young couple were understood to be 
temporarily boarding at the bride’s mother’s, 
a phrase which contained no_ reflection 
upon the present and much promise for 
the future and was adopted with a readi- 
ness creditable to Hatfield society. For 
the brief and blessed interval that fate 
allows to many not joyous lives Obedience 
had happiness. Her gentle, unassertant 
nature was not critical of comfort. She 
passed through her first illusions brightly, 
and met her first disenchantments in 
silence. When her husband lost his tem- 
per because his boots were muddy, she 
said: ‘‘I’ll black them, dear.” (De mortuis 
nil—history does not compel me to state 
whether he let her do it.) Perhaps the 
most astonishing discovery of her married 
life was that Mr. Twig found it so hard to 
bear a toothache. His ability to take all 
the cream without asking her if she had 
had any did not shock her; she considered 
cream one of his marital rights. The first 
time he was cross to her, she cried a little; 
but she shut herself into her own room to 
do it and carefully removed all traces of 
the tears before she went to supper. The 
second time she did not even cry. Mr. 
Twig had just returned from candidating 
(she had begun to experience nervous chills 
atthe sound of the word, especially when 
it was distinctly pronounced and the sec- 
ond syllable not slurred over. There seemed 
to be degrees of moral emphasis in the use 
of it), Mr. Twig had been candidating in 
East Hartford, and she said: ‘‘ Poor fel- 
low!” 

East Hartford did not want him. That 
important place ‘‘near Boston” did not in- 
vite him. There was a vacant pulpit in 
Massachusetts which had been for five 
years unable to agree upon a_ pastor, 
and it was estimated had pronounced 
against one hundred and seventeen pre- 
sumptuous young men. It was a parish of 
about fifty families and offered a salary of 
six hundred dollars to the fortunate appli- 
cant. Theological seminaries and clerical ex- 
changes had grown shy of that pulpit, and 
it was thought that Mr. Twig would have 
received acall. He did, indeed, make the 
Impression of being a man of talent, and 
the vote in his favor was considerable, it 
being urged by an influential deacon that 
‘‘we might go futher and far’ wus”; and 
especially suggested that for a gift at read- 
ing funeral hymaos, more especially ‘‘ Why 
do we mourn?” and “Sister thou wast,” 
it would not be easy to find his superior. 
The women of the parish were largely, 
though not unanimously in his interest; but, 
as they had no votes, constituted three- 
fourths of the churchmembers, and had 
paid off the society’s debt by laborious 
doughnuts and persistent pincushions, their 
opinious were not consulted. Mr. Twig 
was invited to supply for six Sundays, and 
even the gentle Obedience wondered ut the 
result and went the daring length in skep- 
ticism of admitting to herself that the ways 
of Providence were mysterious. But to 
her husband she only said: ‘‘ Never 
mind, dear. They are a people who 
could not appreciate you!” and timidly 
stroked his course black hair with her fine 
hand, When bis gloomy features relaxed, 
and he took ber face upon those big shoul- 
ders, and said she wasa good wife, she 
could not have been much happier if he 
had candidated successfully in the Golden 
City, and she had sat in the front pew of 
the Church Triumphant, watching the en- 
raptured faces of the influential archangels 
who were to pronounce upon the celestial 
call. 

The Reverend Mr. Twig had that spark 
of unintelligent pride and obstinacy which 
often characterize people who have nothing 
to live on, and he refused the Massachusetts 
supply. Preaching was scarce just then 
and it went rather hard with them, espe- 
cially as the young clergyman’s step-mother- 
in-law happened to die about that time and 
threw them out ofa boarding-place. Old 
Mr. Twig offered them a home for an un- 
certain time, to be sure; but he had a 
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shrewd Yankee mortification in his son, 


which he found it difficult to conceal, and 
he offended Eliakim by suggesting that he 
turn to at the tobacco again. 

“IT don’t see what it is about ’Likim,”’ 
the old man said to Obedience. ‘‘ I've taken 
some pains to find out why he ain’t success- 
ful in his trade. I spent a sight ov bis 
learnin’, and Mis’ Binney, she’s boarded 
him now two year. He’s got learnin’ and 
he’s got Jungs. What more doos a man want 
torun a pulpit? I inquired of a man that 
knew another man that come from East 
Hartiord, and he said the East Hartford 
folks hadn’t no sort of objections to 
*"Likim. He was pious and he read the im- 
pertory psalms as never was by no minister 
in that pulpit; but he said their old deacon 
said all the young man wanted was a few 
idees. I told ’Likim that, for I thought, 
if that was all, he’d ought to know it and 
lay in a supply ekal to the demand. It’s 
common business sense. Just lay io asup- 
ply ekal to the demand. I allers did with 
my tobacco.” 

But old Mr. Twig, in the evening of a 
life severely consecrated to that elevating 
vegetable, had secretly slipped into one of 
those fatal lapses to which long-sustained 
virtue is pitiably liable, and, unknown to 
his family or his deacons, had speculated 
in the then popular stock of the Consoli- 
dated Dare and Doubtful and Widows’s 
Mite Railways. Hence, when be likewise was 
soon afterward removed, on acalm Autumn 
morning, from the gargering of tobacco to 
that of amaranth and asphodel, whatever 
may have been said by the angels in Heaven, 
it was forced upon the executors on earth to 
announce that the Dare and Doubtful and 
the Widows’s Mite had swallowed and 
digested the estate, and that there re- 
mained to the only son and heir three hun- 
dred and twelve dollars and a set of 
*« Barnes’s Notes.” 

‘“‘Never mind, dear,” said Obedience. 
‘*He was a kind father and he educated 
you for the Christian ministry.” 

Now the current swerved a little, soon 
after this, as it will with the most unlucky 
of us, and the Reverend Mr. Twig, after 
nearly three years of that kind of proba- 
tion which quenches the light out of 
women’s eyes and wrings the good temper 
out of men’s hearts, received a call to be- 
come the pastor of a parish of uncertain 
geographical location and limited historical 
importance in the State of Maive. 

He was inclined, at first, to refuse the in- 
vitation, on the ground of the insufficient 
importance of the position; he had of late 
been in correspondence with a seminary 
classmate, who had declined five cails, in 
the belief that the Lord intended him fora 
larger type of usefulness; but the plain 
good sense of Mrs. Twig, for once in her 
gentle life uprose and claimed a hearing. 
She carried her point and settled her min- 
ister. They bad four hundred dollars and 
a parsonage; and ah! they had, at last, a 
parish, a position, and a justification for 
existence. Obedience went the length in 
extravagance of new gray bonnet-strings 
(satin, with a pink sprig) at the installa- 
tion, and at the first Sunday-morning 
service in their own church, hid beneath 
her beaver poke, those tears of tenderness 
and tremulous hope which a sweet-hearted 
woman can wring out of the most barren 
contingencies of life. She held up her 
head with a beautiful motion when she 
waited for her husband to lead her down 
the aisle, to introduce her to the president 
of the sewing society. To the end of her 
days she spoke with a pathetic pride of 
“our people.” Mr. Twig remained in 
that parish (East Economy was the name 
of it) for three years and a half. 

It isnot within the scope of these brief 
records to follow the Reverend Mr. Twig 
through the details of bis professional 
career; but his wife, we must remember, 
bad to. Life to her was one dread attend- 
ance upon the moods and dependence upcn 
the mercy of church committees. Be- 
tween the apathy of parishes and the un- 
doubted superiority of Mr. Twig’s gifts 
her unspeculative soul vibrated with 
piteous helplessness. When he was in 
search of a puipit, she trusted the Lord 
and fiercely adored ber husband. When 
he had one, she felt that the world was 
more appreciative than she had given it 
| credit for; but kept ove eye on the senior 
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deacon, to see how the long prayer struck 
him. When Mr. Twig became a traveling 
agent for a denominational society, she 
perceived that now, for the first time, he 
had found the right field for his talents, 
and in her secret soul gave thanks thut the 
day of deacons was over. When the 
society no longer required his services, she 
made him an omelette for supper and did 
all her crying after he was asleep. When 
he taught classes in elocution, she ex- 
perienced a rising tide of admiration for 
him. When he assisted in editing a 
religious paper, she stood in awe of him. 
When he wrote a book on Samuel Hopkins, 
she taught an infant school to help him. 
When the book failed to find a publisher, 
she took boarders to support him. When 
he started out as an evangelist, she stayed at 
home and prayed for him. Thus life dealt 
with her. 

The gray was heavy in her hair and the fire 
low in her heart when their first and only 
child was born to them. They had been 
married fifteen years, and the baby took by 
surprise a struggling and dejected home. 
To tie father he was a phenomenon, to be 
regarded alternately with a certain ‘inevi- 
table stirring at the heartstrings or with a 
sense of extreme personal inconvenience, 
For the mother he added another to the 
terribly unquestioning devotions, raptures, 
and agonies of her life. When her husband 
was irritable, she kissed her child. When 
she went without meat, to save seventeen 
cents a week to buy the boy shoes, she 
thought less about Mr. 
tunes. 

The boy grew fast, and did not, even his 
mother acknowledged, early develop a 
spiritual temperament. He was a big. 
hearty, rollicking fellow, who stamped 
through all his boots before there were any 
more, even after she had given up eggs and 
cut down her tea. He had curly hair and 
did not like his father. He objected to 
beivug punished for whistling at prayers 
when Mr. Twig read an imprecatory psalm 
on Christmas Eve. The boy expressed 
bitter disloyalty to the professional environ- 
ment of the family, and many unfilial in- 
tentionsto see ‘‘a world that wasn’t pious”; 
and one New Year's night, he being then 
thirteen and a handsome fellow, more full 
of vigor than conscious of tenderness, his 
mother missed him, and the child of prayer 
and patience, like any offspring of neglect 
and vice, turned his soul from her that bore 
him and vanished in the mighty world. 

Obedience Twig aged fast after this be- 
fell her ; and when, while stili in the prime 
of life and looking much younger than 
herself, ber husband, too, disappeared into 
that mightier world whose mysterious rela- 
tion to this he had undertaken to inter- 
pret to men of less vocal gift, and perhaps 
of less real lofiiness of purpose, but alas! 
of more common sense—when Mr. Twig 
had pneumonia and died, like any common 
man, Obedience for a time confidently ex- 
pected to follow him quite soon. He had 
a brief illness—it seemed mysterious that 
he could give way at the lungs, after all; 
and he was very gentle and patient, and 
told Mrs. Twig that the Lord would pro. 
vide and that she had been a good wife. 
In one of his delirious moments he said 
that perhaps he had better have stuck to 
the tobacco; but he passed away, repeating 
sonorously a biblical quotation, and when 
Obedience passionately cried: 

“Mr. Twig! Mr. Twig! Speak to me 
once more! Eliakim!” he put his hand upon 
his wife’s head and finished the most beau- 
tiful of all apostolic benedictions: 

‘* The Lord cause His face to shine upon 
thee and give thee peace.” And so, like wiser 
men, Mr. Twig took upon himself the digz- 
nity of death. 

At first, as Isay, his wife expected to fo!- 
low him. That physical death which hid 
under the snow and frozen sod seemed a far 
less palpable fact than the moral disintegra- 
tion of ber personality. Her meek little 
pinched face looked like a lamp that was 
going out. What remaived for 2 woman 
who had been the wife of the Reverend 
Eliakim Twig? Sbe looked at his gray slate 
tombstone enviously dreaming of the day 
when she, like other ‘‘relicts” in Hatfield 
churchyard, should rest from her labors 
beside her Jord. She was worn out, poor 
soul. There was, indeed, very little of her 
left over after Mr. Twig’s abundant voice 


Twig’s misfor- 









had for the first known occasion in his lite | 
faltered in that final benediction. 

But Obedience T wig, like stronger women, 
learned that, however little is left over 
when the heart is broken, death does not 
come because he is expected, still less be_. 
cause he is desired. The smoking flax burns 
long, and the bruised reed, because the first 
to bend, may be the last to break. 

One thing was left toher. She had a dig- 
pity to maintain. She had been the wife of 
Eliakim Twig. When people asked her 
what she intended to do, she gently replied, 
‘Something suitable will open,” and prayed 
the Lord for respectability as fervently as 
she ever had for sanctification or acall. She 
fought for it too in the mild, unnoticed way 
in which such women battle. She resumed 
the infant school. She gave (may Art for- 
give her!) lessons upon the piano. She 
embroidered and kept boarders. She 
trimmed bonnets and sold tatting. She had 
no near relatives and when one of Mr. Twig’s 
cousins in South Hatfield invited her to 
spend Thanksgiving and half of the follow- 
ing week, she declined. For ten years she 
kept her body, if not her soul, alive. She 
was then over sixty years old, and it grew 
bard. 

It grew hard and then harder. She felt 
compelled to offer her services as a house- 
keeper. She had never heard before of a 
minister’s wife advertising for such a posi- 
tion. She pictured Mr. Twig as declaiming 
(chiefly from the Book of Revelation) to a 
large celestial audience and feeling very 
much ashamed of her. The _ position 
proved to be that of what is called a work 
ing housckeeper, in a family engaged in 
some business obscurely known as “‘fish”’ 
in a cheap seaport town; and the old lady 
found herself virtually the servant of a 
salt-cod packer and his seven noisy cbil- 
dren. She wondered patiently what any 
of the people in East Economy would have 
said to see her in this place; and when, 
indeed, one of that now almost mythical 
community happened to find her there, 
and called upon her, she put off her cook- 
ing-apron with trembling hands, and 
choked, blinded, when she saw the man’s 
face, for pride and shame. ‘‘I am very 
comfortable, Deacon Bobley,” she sobbed. 
“IT want for nothing. I have a very re- 
spectable and suitable position. I have 
prayed, night aad morning, for twelve 
years that I might be kept out of the—out 
of the—that I might be kept from a de- 
pendence upon charity. And I think the 
Lord will hear me, Deacon Bobley—for 
Mr. Twig’s sake,” she added, unconscious 
of the pathetic irreverence of those four 
words. 

As she grew older and feebler, her 
sturdy American dread of becoming an 
object of public charity deepened to a 
horror. No one in her presence pro- 
nounced the one word which never passed 
her own lips. People who knew her 
turned sharp corners in conversation to 
avoid mention of an almsbouse or a 
pauper. 

This was more noticeable in Screwsbury,a 
little town in Connecticut, to which she had 
wandered back, after having a slow fever 
atthe salt-fish packer’s and receiving her 
notice to leave. In Screwsbury she took a 
tiny room, and advertised for plain sewing 
and light nursing, and here for a time, in a 
forlorn way, she found ease. People 
treated her civilly in Serewsbury. She felt 
that they understood that she had been a 
clergyman’s wife. She hada seat in the 
minister's pew, till his boys came home 
from college and filled it. He was an ex- 
cellent minister, but she wished he could 
have beard Mr. Twig unite in prayer. 

It was in Screwsbury that Mrs. Twig be- 
gan to feel that she was growing old. She 
did not go out except to church and upon 
her business. One road in town she care- 
fully avoided. It led to the Screwsbury 
poorhouse. It was said that she had never 
seen the place. Asher body grew feebler, 
that horror grew stronger. 
strong in Screwsbury. 

She had no friend or old neighbor in this 
place, and her litile straits and economies 
and silences had the sad shield of age and 
obscurity. Nobody quite -knew or much 
cared how poor she was, until fit after fit of 
sickness brought her condition to the 
knowledge of well-meaning people, who 
gave currency to that little notion of hers 
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ahout the poorhouse and so drew her 
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casé under the attention of the town 
officers. She had commanded a certain re- 
spect in Screwsbury, from: her tenderness 
to the sick and the uncomplaining reserve, 
called Christian, with which she withheld 
her own sufferings from the compassion of 
others, What should Screwsbury do with 
her? 


‘I cannot go tothe-——. I cannot bede- | 


pendent on charity,” she said, with gentle 
insistence. ‘‘I shall be better soon. I 
have supported myself fur twenty years. 
The Lord will provide. You must not 
send me to the —— It would not be suit- 
able. I ama minister's wife. My hus- 
band was the Reverend Mr. Twig.” 

It was a hard case; but what could 
Screwsbury do? She had her own paupers 
and invalids and decayed gentility to the 
manor borp; but Screwsbury found herself 
uncomfortable to leave a woman of seven- 
ty years without a fire in March, and to let 
her die from insufficient food and atten- 
tion, because she insisted on it, was asking 
a good deal even of Screwsbury. Cold and 
hunger and nakedness the town auditor 
could understand; but for that starving 
need called delicate feeling the treasury 
had made no provision. Screwsbury was 
puzzled. <A certain sum was raised, and 
the old lady made comfortable in a desul- 
tory way till Spring. In the Summer she 
sewed a little, and a little more was col- 
lected in the irregular manner known to 
village charity. Nobody was responsible 
for her, and when the weather chilled 
again, with the chill of her seventy-first 
Autumn, Screwsbury shook its head. 

On a sharp October day, & man not per- 
sonally known to Mrs, Twig called upon 
her, with a couple of ladies who had sent 
her cranberry jelly, and explained to her 
that, owing to her feeble condition, it had 
been thought best by her friends in that 
town to remove her to a boarding-place, 
where she would receive every care and 
attention, and that arrangements had been 
made to that effect. He added that he 
would take her to this good place to-mor- 
row, and one of the ladies at this point 
produced a new jar of jelly, and said it 
would be an excellent thing; but the other 
one brought her a meat-pie and said noth- 
ing. 

‘Did you say it was a boarding-place?” 
asked Mrs. Twig, after a painful silence. 

‘‘ Yes, marm, I—did,” replied the man. 

‘* Who pays my board?” 

‘‘Why, some ladies and gentlemen that 
live here. We think, marm, you will be 
more comfortable.” 

Mrs. Twig looked at the lady with the 
meat-pie, but she had turned her back. 
The jelly lady said it would be a very com- 
fortable home. Mrs. Twig lifted her faded 
eyes with the fatal feminine trust that life 
had not drowned out of them, and simply 
said: 

“You have been good to me. I do not 
think yeu would deceive me. I will go to 
this boarding-place and I thank the ladies 
and gentlemen who have been so 
kind.” 

She was very feeble the next day; but she 
bravely got herself into her best clothes and 
rode away with the excellent man and the 
jelly lady. The lady who brought the 
meat-pie did not return to see her off, and 
Mrs. Twig sent her love to her and said 
how tender the crust was. It was dusk 
when they called for her, and her eyes 
were a little blind with the scanty tears of 
age. She felt that the Screwsbury neigh- 
bors were kind, but she wished it had been 
some of ‘‘our people” down at East Economy 
to whom she might have been thus indebted 
—some of the ladies in the parish who said 
she was the most spiritual minister’s w'fe 
they ever had, or one of those sweet Sun- 
day-school girls who used to kiss her. She 
thought a good deal about the people as 
she’ rode to her boarding-house; but she 
said nothing of her thoughts, and thanked 
everybody and was very docile and feeble, 
and went at once to bed, only calling the 
jelly Jady back, to say: 

“‘I could not have gone to the——. I 
am a minister's wife. It would not have 
been proper. I thank the ladies and gen- 
tlemen for this kind home.” 

She seemed contented, they said, and slept 
peacefully that night. 

‘* Do you mean to say—” began the super- 
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ntendent, when the selectman came down- 
stairs. 

** Yes, I mean tosay just that. She don’t 
know where she is. She would have froze 
in the street first. Seventy-one years old 
and nigh used up, and a little woman with. 
out much voice; but, I can tell you, she'd 


have done it, she’d have froze stiff asa pipe- 


stem, if she had known. She's that grit.” 

“It seems a pity,” observed the alms- 
house superintendent. 

‘* Wall, it dooz,” admitted the selectman. 

** But we'd collected a good while,” said 
the lady who made Jelly. 

‘* You say she don’t know?” repeated the 
superintendent. 

‘*T wish she needn’t,” suggested the lady. 
“I might go on sending her jelly, to make it 
natural.” 

‘‘By George, I wish so too,” said the 
selectman. ‘‘I told you ‘tother day the 
women said so; but I told’em it warn’t 
possible.” 

‘‘A great deal is possible in my alms- 
house,” said the superintendent, drawing 
himself up. ‘‘She never shall.” 

The selectman shrugged his shoulders, 
but the women believed; and the one who 
made jeliy sent the superintendent a Christ- 
mas card, upon which a red angel practiced 
gymnastics in a loop of blue roses and 
seemed to have missed his footing and come 
down hard. 

If it were not true, it would be so prepos- 
terousa thing to originate that I might 
possibly expect to be believed; but, as it is 
no fiction, probably the fact will go hard 
with the reader. Nevertheless a fact it is 
that she never did. 

The poor old lady lived onto the end in 
touching gratitude to the ladies and gentle- 
men of Screwsbury who had provided her 
with such a pleasant boarding-place. No 
person undeceived her. She became bed- 
ridden and failed fast. They gave her a 
position of consideration in a small ward 
and her nearest room-mate was deaf and 
dumb. The others regarded her with in- 
terest and spoke to her’with caution. They 
acquired a certain skill and pleasure in de- 
terring the old lady from the consciousness 
of their common fate. It became the pride 
of the institution to preserve her in this 
merciful delusion. Many ludicrous and 
touching instances are related of the efforts 
of these hapless beings to highten her sense 
of her own privilege and of that precious 
self-respect for which she had fought so 
long. They did the thing. The Screws- 
bury paupers had that delicacy. She never 
knew. 

But, as I said, she failed fast in ner cm 
cellent boarding-place, and on Christin 
week she wandered a little and talked a 
good deal about Mr. Twig and now and 
then her boy. But only the deaf-mute 
was near at hand. She was a big woman 
and gentle, and Mrs. Twig liked her for 
anurse. ‘‘I am a minister’s wife,” said 
Mrs. Twig. ‘‘I prayed night and 
morning for twelve years that I should 
never go to the poorhouse. I always knew 
the Lord would hear that prayer.” 

The deaf-mute nodded. 

‘* This is a very pleasant boarding-place,” 
said Mrs. Twig. ‘‘ It would gratify my hus- 
band. My husband was the Reverend Mr. 
Twig.” 

On New Year’s Eve she seemed so weak 
that the superintendent, who had a message 
for her, hesitated at the door; but came in 
at length and said that there was acaller for 
her, and would she see the gentleman? 

‘‘It may be some of our people,” said 
Mrs. Twig, faintly. ‘‘ Ask the deaf lady 
to find me my best cap. Maybe it is 
Deacon Bobley.” 

But when the gentleman came in it was 
not Deacon Bobley. She gathered herself 
and seemed in a kind of terror for amo 
ment to retreat from him; but against the 
thin little almshouse pillows she lay at 
bay. The gentleman came softly up and 
leaned above her; but no one spoke, until, 
in low, awed tones, that penetrated the 
silent ward, she said: ‘‘ Are you Mr. Twig? 
Am I dead already?” 

‘*Oh! Mother, no! Thank God!” 

She threw out her slender, shrunken 
hands and gasped, and he held her to the 
air, darivg neither to speak nor to be mute, 
and praying, perhaps, that he might not 
have killed her—the first prayer of eighteen 
wandering years. He was a big, hand 
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of a reckless life; yet there was a certain 
touching likevess between the two. The 
paupers talked of it for many a day. 

“IT had a little boy,” said the old lady, 
drearily. ‘‘He wore jackets anda round 
cap. His name was "Likim. He was 
named for his father. His father was the 
Reverend Mr. Twig. He was a minister's 
son. He had a respectable home. He 
used to seem to love his mother.” 

The prodigal hid bis face and groaned. 
The sound seemed to arouse her and _ per- 
haps to clarify thoughts which she had no 
strepgth to express. She regarded him 
long and steadily, and, at last, she said: 
“It is very kind in you, my sun, to come 
and see me.” 

Then the young man cried, it has been 
said, with av exceeding great and bitter 
cry: ‘‘Mother, you'll kil me!” And, 
brokenly protesting that he was bad 
enough, God knew, but not so bluck as he 
seemed, tried to make her understand some 
story that he had to tell about believing 
she was dead. 

“Tread it in a Connecticut paper (I was 
in Idaho)—Mrs. Obedience Twig. I thought 


it must be you. I thought there was 
nothing to come hack for. I didn't care 
forfather. Heand Lnever goton, Mother, 
can't you live a littl while?” And so on, 
piteously enough. 

“Was it the Revercnd Mrs, Obedience 
Twig?” asked the old lady, distinctly. 


“It would have becn the Keverend Mrs. 


Twig.” she added, and sank away into a 
kind of faint. 
When she came to herself again, she 


secmed to have accepted ‘both her shock 
and her joy in a beautiful and placid man- 
ner. She held his hand and called him 
little "Likim, and thankeil bim when he 
kissed her, and asked him what he was 
crying for. She said she felt much better, 
and that to-morrow sbe ‘would tell him 
what a pleasant boarding-place she had. 

‘We will go away to-morrow,” urged 
the young man. ‘‘I will find youa better 
place.” 

But the superintendent in the doorway 
motioned, putting a finger on his lips. 

‘‘Itis a very pleasant place,” said Mrs. 


Twig. ‘‘The ladies and gentlemen were 
very kind. TI was afraid I should come to 
the ——. That would have—mortified— 
you I knew that prayer would be an- 
swered. I'm very glad to see you, "Likim, 
in my boarding-house, ” 

But after this she talked no more for a 


long time. Only now and then she called 
him her dear son, and patted him upon the 
head, and said she was glad he had kept 


his curly hair and that he loved his mother. 


Toward midnight she turned, and asked 
for the deaf lady, saying that she wanted 
to kiss her, which she did with a gratitude 
aud tenderness most moving to see. 

After this she asked for a pencil and 
paper, and laboriously wrote for some 
time. When she had written, she gave the 
paper to her son, explaining to him that it 
contained the inscription upon Mr. Twig’s 
slate tombstone, and that which she de- 
sired to have added 

‘*1If it doesn’t cost too much,” she said, 
timidly. ‘‘If you can afford it just as 
well as not, I should like it all put on. The 
engraver asked so much a letter when 
your father died, we had to do the best we 
could. Have you got a little ready money, 
*Likim?” 

** A litule, Mother.” 

** And you’re sure you won't mind the 
expense of it, my son? It would be a 
comfort to me; but I wouldn’t like to put 
you to expense.” 

But with that, for she saw how moved 
he was, she stroked bis curly hair again 
and said: 

“« There, my son. Never mind, 
dear!’ Just as she used to speak to his 
father, after candidating; and so said 
nothing after this again; and the deaf-mute 
cried; but the superintendeat went down- 
stairs. 

By and by the young man read what was 
written on the wet and crumpled paper 
that he had been crushing in his hands: 


there, 


“ Here lies the body af 
The Reverend 
Eliakim Twig, 
Who died in the hope of a bles® Resurrect”™ .” 





Then followed a date and after that the ad- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


some fellow and his face bore the marks | denda for which the engraver had charged | though I am tanned ‘most black enough, Patrick crawlingtoward the house on his 


too much: 


A devoted Husband. 
Of wuch is the Kingdom af Heaven.* 


“ Hers lies the body of 
Obedience, * 
Relict of the Reverend 
Eliakim Twig 
And mother of ——-.” 
A space was left here for the young man’s 
own name and for the date and circumstan- 
ces of his death. Under this blank her 
trembling hand had scrawled: 
ad KIND AND AFFECTIONATE SOR. 
A Credit to 
His Godly Father, and 
The World.” 


“GO UP! THE DOOR IS OPEN!” 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 








(When Boccaccio visited the noted library of Monte 
Casino, the monk whom he asked to open it answered 
grufiy, as he pointed to the steep stairway: “Go up! 
The door is open!’’) 


Yours, with eager spirit bounding, 
Thoughtful maiden, calm and fair, 
Heard you not a trumpet sounding 
On the still, cool Autumn air ? 
“Goup! The door is open !” 
Eager youth and maiden fair, 
You have but to climb the stair. 


Wisdom, musing mid her treasure, 
Welcomes all right royally ; 
Gives without a stint or measure, 
On her riches turns no key. 
‘“Goup! The door is open |” 
Take the gathered fruits of Time; 
You have but the stair to climb. 


Lo! the splendid habitation 
Where bright Honor proudly dwells, 
While the voice of a great nation 
In a shout of welcome tells. 
“Goup! The door is open !”’ 
To the true and brave who dare 
With firm step to climb the stair, 


Love, within his cottage hiding 
(Little cottage, like a nest), 
Meets all with a glad confiding 
Who with him seek peace and rest, 
**Goup! His door is open!” 
Go without a thought of gufle ; 
He will meet you with a smile. 


Youth and maid, with heart bigh bounding, 
Liet the voice you’ve heard before 

Like a trumpet clearly sounding : 

“Goup! Open is the door!” 

Goup! Fortune waits to greet you. 

Honor’s banners proudly wave, 
All doora open to the brave. 

New Yore Crrr. 





MILLY. 


BY JENNIE MOWARD BEMAN. 


“ Way down upon de Swawne Ribber, 
Far, far away; 
Dar’s whar my heart am turnin’ eber, 
Dar’s whar de old folks stay." 





CLEAR us a bird-song, the voice tloated 
in through the open, vine-shaded window, 
where sat Edith Morgan and her aunt, Mrs. 
Hayward, who had just come from Massu- 
chusetts, to visit at this comfortable West- 
ern home. 

‘‘Why, Edith!” exclaimed the elder of 
the two ladies, ‘‘have you a little Negro 
here? I thought old Hannah was all you 
took West.” Edith flushed slightly, but 
smiled, saying: ‘‘ No, Auntie; your critical 
ears deceived you this time. That was our 
Milly.” 

**Indeed! A voice like that in « white 
child is worthy of cultivation. Does she 
sing other songs with equal pathos?” 

‘*T must confess, Auntie,” replied Edith, 
‘*that ber music is mostly confined to Negro 
melodies, which she has learned from 
Hanvah; but she sivgs them all with great 
fervor. Really, Auntie, i hardly know 
what to do with Milly. I have hoped 
your comivg might help me out of the 
quandary. Since Mamma’s death, she has 
been under no contro] at all. Papa thinks 
whatever she does is just right, and so, of 
course, permits her to follow her own in. 
clinations.” Here the conversation was in- 
terrupted by the entrance of Milly herself. 
She did not look like a ‘‘ tom-boy,” for she 
was a sweet-faced, demure little maiden. 

‘* Milly,” said her sister, ‘‘ Aunt Hayward 
thought you were a little darkey when she 
heard you sing.” An irresistible smile 
broke over the pretty face, and the red lips 
parted, revealing two rows of pearly teeth. 
She held out two little sunburned paws, 
saying: ‘‘ Not quite so bad as that, Auntie, 








Edith says, and my head is ‘most wooly 
enough.” And she shook back her tangled 
curls. 

‘*How would you like to go back to 
Boston with me, and take lessons in sing- 
ing?” asked Mrs. Hayward. Milly opened 
her eyes with wide astovishment. 

‘Why, Auntie, I don’t need to learn to 
sing. I always knew how. I thought you 
had heard me.” 

‘“You see how she is,” said Edith 
‘When she makes up her mind to any- 
thing, there is no changing her. She never 
storms or acts naughty, like other children; 
but she will say, with the air of a sage: 
‘No, Edith, I can’t! I ought not to!’ or, 
‘Yes, Edith, I must! I ought to!’ and there 
she will stay. Papa says she is made of 
the same metal as heroes and martyrs, 
and I don’t know but he is right.” 

Mrs, Hayward remained in her brother’s 
home from early June until August, and 
every day Milly grew more and more into 
her heart, till the childless woman felt that 
she must have the little Western flower to 
brighten her city home. But Milly was 
firm in her refusal. 

‘‘IT cannot leave Papa!” she would say. 
‘* He has the first claim on me.” 

One day in the Summer, she had gone 
some distance from home, to pick berries, 
when there arose one of those terrible 
storms 80 common in some parts of the 
West; lightning and rain, accompanied 
by a furious wind. While the family were 
in great distress over Milly’s absence, she 
came galloping homeon a pet cow. Wher 
questioned, she answered : 

‘‘T heard Brindle’s bell just before the 
storm came on, and I knew the cows were 
all going down to the Fork, to drink, and 
their patb leads right through the berry. 
path. So I waited a minute or two, till they 
came filing along, and then jumped right 
on Brindle’s back. I knew by the clouds 
that we were going to have a blow; and I 
thought she was so big the wind couldn’t 
carry her off, and I meant to hug her tight 
and lie low, so 1 wouldn’t blow away. And 
you see I succeeded. My berries are all 
right, though,” she added, gayly. ‘‘I hid 
them in an old hollow cottonwood tree, and 
I'll go and get them aftef the storm is 
over.” 

‘Were you not frightened?” asked Edith, 
as she helped Milly change the drenched 
clothing. 

** Yes, Edie, I was,” she answered, sober- 
ly, ‘‘and I prayed a little prayer; but I 
didn’t forget to cling tight.” 

At length the time came for the Boston 
aunt to go home. It was arranged that 
Edith should accompany her father, as he 
drove with his sister the thirty miles to the 
city, where she was to take the eastern” 
bound train. They were to remain a day 
in town, for the purpose of shopping, re- 
turving on the third. As Mr. Morgan kissed 
his pet daughter good-bye, he said, play. 
fully: ‘‘ Now, Pussy, you must take good 
care of things while Papa is gone.” 

“I will, Papa,” was the earnest reply. 

‘I dislike to go away,” continued her 
father. ‘‘ Everything is very dry and there 
have been fires west of us; but Patrick and 
Hannab are faithful and you are worth a 
half dozen any day.” 

‘Don't worry, Papa, dear,” said Milly, 
gayly. ‘‘ Just goand have a goodtime. We 
shal! be all right.” 

The morning of the third day was clear 
and pleasant. A breeze from the opposite 
direction during the night had blown away 
the smoke, and with it went the fear from 
the heart of the poor old black woman. 
Pat, too, was in good spirits, though, in his 
way, he had been as lugubrious as Hannah. 
So they all went to work with a good will. 
Pat was reshingling a barn; Havnah was 
baking, for she declared she must do 
** heaps o’ cookin’” before ‘‘ Mars’ Morgan 
and Miss Edith” should come; and Milly 
was acting as little maid of all work to the 
sable cook. She wasbed dishes, buttered 
p:e-plates and cake-tins, occasionally leav- 
ing her work to dart into the sitting-room, 
to assure herself that everything was in 
order for the home-coming of her loved 


ones. 
“ Gwine to ride up in de charics 
Sooner in de mornin’” 


she sang. But hark! What was that? A 
eryof terror or distress. She flew to the 
door, followed by Hannah. They saw 


—wt 






[December 29, 1881, 
hands and knees. 

“The prairie is on fire!” he shouted, 
adding, immediately: ‘‘Howly Mother, be 
merciful! for it’s helpless I am intirely.” 

The prairie was, indeed, on fire, though 
at some distance. -Pat, from his perch on 
the barn, had spied it, and, in his haste to 

get down and give the alarm, had slipped 
on the ladder and fallen to the ground, 
severely spraining an ankle. 

“Ye must burrn a sthreak, Miss Milly, 
and jist as quick as iver ye can, for the fire 
is a-coomin’ like an express thrain.” 

Milly understood—she had often heard 
of it—and already the matches and some 
bitsof paper were in her hand. 

‘* Where, Pat?” she called. ‘ 

** Out forninst yon wire-fince. I’ll dhraw 
wather, and Hannah must carry it till ye, 
to shprinkle the ground this side yer fire.” 
And Patrick dragged himself painfully to 
the well. 

Milly did as she was told and every- 
thing succeeded bravely. The fright had 
a wonderful effect on Hannah’s rheumatic 
limbs, and she carried water on the double 
quick. 

On came the great fire, nearer and nearer. 
Milly could hear the roaring and hissing 
of the flame, the trampling and snorting 
of horses, and the bellowing of cattle, as 
they raced for life. 

At the right and left of her fire they 
passed, but the child scarcely noticed them. 
She dimly saw, through the smoke, several 
gaunt prairie wolves dash by; but it seemed 
perfectly natural and she had no thought 
of fear. She was saving her home. 

With wet blankets she whipped back the 
fire, when it threatened to come where it 
should not. At last, she had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing so wide a belt of burnt land 
between her home and the great fire that 
she felt sure they were safe, and she start- 
ed to seek a refuge from the blinding 
smoke in the house her efforts had saved; 
but, borne on the wind, far upin mid-air, 
came sailing a blazing mass of straw, and, 
to Milly’s horror, it fell on the house-roof. 
With almost superhuman swiftness, she ran 
toward the new scene of danger. Up the 
stairs she darted, catching, as she rap, a 
broom. From a dormer window she 
climbed out on the roof, and with her 
broom shoved the flaming straw to the 
ground, where it was quenched by Pat. 

Hannah was by this time at the open win- 
dow, with water, for Milly to pour op the 
now blazing roof. She caught a pail and 
dashed the contents on the flame, unheed- 
ing that herown clothing was on fire; but 
Hannah saw, and, seizing a bed-quilt, she 
climbed out of the window, almost as 
quickly as Milly herself had done, and 
wrapped it about her pet, to smother the 
flame. Hannah had done her best, but be 
fore she reached her the calico dress was 
burned literally off, as was nearly all her 
clothing. The blaze was easily extin 
guished, but it had done its work. 

Their hearts clouded with terror and 
foreboding, Mr. Morgan and Edith drove 
toward home that afternoon over the black- 
ened desert, that had been so beautiful but 
two days before. The shadow lifted as 
they came in sight of the cozy farm-house, 
standing safe in an oasis of green. 

“Thank God!” said Mr. Morgan, and 
Edith responded ‘‘ Amen!” 

But when they reached home they found 
Sorrow enthroned, awaiting them. Milly— 
wise, gentle, brave Milly—burned almost 
past recognition, lay upon the bed, her 
charred curls blackening the pillow. The 
father and sister saw that it was too late for 
remedies. Milly was dying! She did not 
appear to suffer, but lay unconscious, 
though at intervals she murmured little 
snatches of the hymns she loved best. 
Suddenly she sang, and ber voice was clear 
and strong as ever: 

“De chariot! de chariot! its wheels roll in fire.” 

A long silence followed, broken only by 
the labored breathing of the little martyr. 
Then she sang, softly and slowly: 

“ Swing low, sweet chariot, com{n'—for to—carry—" 

The heart-broken watchers listened to 
catch the remaining words; but they never 
were sung, unless, it may be, the strain 

was finished in the upper home. 

Unseen, the mystic chariot had swung 





low. 
Invineron, B. J. 
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(Communications for this department should be ad- 
drewed “ Purries.” Tae inpEpenpent. New York. 





POSITIVE, COMPARATIVE, AND SUPERLATIVE, AS 
BE, BIER, BEAST. 


1. Pos., a conjunctive; comp., necessary 
for all cooking; super., an ornament. 

2. Pos., a tap: comp., to make a light 
noise ; super., gone by. 


8. Pos.,a female animal 
manages a small boat ; 
ing meat. 

4. Pos., an exclamation ; comp., 
frost ; super., an arms. 

5. Pos., a grassy bank; comp., a female 
name; auper., the smallest number. 

6. Pos., a large body of water; comp.,a 
prophet ; super., beholdest. 

7. Pos., to depart ; comp., blood ; 
phantom. 

8. Pos.,a vegetable ; 
super., a nuisance. 

9. Pos., part of the body; 
super., a breakfast dish. 

10. Pos., a preposition ; 
roses; super., to declare. 


; comp., one who 
super., a way of cook- 


gray with 


super., @ 


comp., a nobleman ; 


comp., rent; 
comp., 


an oil from 
POLLy. 


Dovs.Le Acrostic.—First cross-word, part 
of the face; 2, custom; 8, proportion; 4, a 
man’s name ; 5, a voracious fish ; 6, a musical 
term ; 7, to grieve; 8, mingled with; 9, men 
and women. The initials and finals have been 
looked forward to by all children. 


CHAIR PUZZLE. 
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~~ back is a word square: 
feit ; 2, a large body of water ; 
answer; 4, thin silk ; 5, to goin. 
a rhomboid. Horizontals: 1 
square ; 


_ 


, to counter- 
The seat is 


2, part of a seraglio ; 
glase; 4, to guide; 5, a metal. Perpendicu- 
lars: 1, a vowel; 2, initials of a state; 3, a 
light knock ; 4, portions of time; 5, annual 
payments ; 6, suitable ; 7, to behold; 8, a note 
in music; 9, a consonant. The legs of the 
chair, beginning at the left. 1, to extol; 
2. grieved; 3, subject. Rungs: 1, tochange ; 
2, a store. DOLLY. 


3, squares of 


DIAMONDS. 
I. 
1 is a consonant; 2, a small cake; 3, the 


Christian name of an author; 4, beak: 5, a 
consonant, 


II. 
1, s consonant, 2, a meadow; 3, the sur- 


name of an author; 4, a emall insect; 5, a 
vowel. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 

CONCEALED PRESIDENTS.—1, Taylor; 2, 
Fillmore ; 3, Van Buren ; 4, Jackson; 5, Wash- 
ington ; 6, Madison; 7, Arthur; 8, Harrison; 
9, Tyler ; 10, Garfield ; 11, Hayes, 12, Buchanan; 
13, Monroe ; 14, Adams; 15, Polk; 16, Pierce; 
17, Lincoln ; 18, Jefferson ; 19, Johnson ; 20, 
Grant ; 21, Adams. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
‘ 

You’d scarce expect one of my age to speak 

in public on the stage. 


11 
The boy stood on the burning deck 


ITI. 
Woodman, spare that tree. 


Tall oaks from teats afenee grow. 

BuRIED TREES,—Cedar, fir, ash, beech, 
pine, cypress, larch, elm, oak, willow, maple. 

REVERSED 
span ; 4, web; 


Worps.—1, bat; 2, 
5, meed; 


doom: 3, 
6, snap. 
Cross-worp Eniewa.—Berlin. 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL. DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 


Fal)aciouS& B—o—g 
eAlamitotls M—a t e—d 
meLanchOly B—other—s 
ineLigI ble H—e el—s« 
phylACtery I—r—e 
detrACtion 
infLexlIble 
saLutatoOry 
sAlubrioUes 
Fallaciou®§& 











HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 

Ir is strange any one will suffer from de- 
rangements brought on by impure blood, when 
SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND S8TIL- 
LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP will 
restore health to the physical organization. 
It isa strengthening syrup, pleasant to take, 
and the BEST BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis- 
covered, curing Scrofula, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Nervous dis- 
orders, Debility, Bilious complaints, and Dis- 
eases of the Blood and Liver, etc. 


3, to return an | 


, same as 5 of | 


6 Tea Knives, 








THE LNDEPENDENT. 4 


NSUMPTION. 


HAMPSTEAD, Mp., } 
Dec. 2d, 1881. § 


I have been suffering 
from Consumption for 
two years. Advised by 
a friend, J tried *‘ Piso’s 
Cure,” and, after taking 
three bottles, I am en- 
tirely cured. 


F. T. Hovcx. 













PISO'S CURE FOR 


Copeumptives and people 
who have weak lungs or r astb- 
ma, shoul suse Piso’s Cure for 
It has cured 




















It is the best a 
Sold everywhere. ig ‘ 


>ONSUMPTION 








(IREENFIELD CUTLERY (0. 


Manufacturers of 


Superior Solid Steel 
Silver Plated Pie, Butter, —— Dessert, 
and Tea Knives, etc., to Match. 
ALFORD, WARD & DAVENPORT, 

85 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


In order to introduce our goods to the peop!>, we 
will send by mail, prepaid, 


1 Pie Knife, $2.00! 6 Table Knives, $3.50 
1 Butter * 50/6 Dessert “ 3.25 
3.00 | or any portion pro rata. 








IN EITHER LIQUID OK DRY FORM 
That Acts at the same time on 


Md TEE LIVER, TEE BOWELS, 
1] 44ND TEE KIDNEYS. 
WHY ARE WE sick?) 


go we megs these great organs to 

become clogged or torpid, and poisonous 

e humorsare therefore forced into the blood 
that shouldbe expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
WILL SURELY CURE 


IY KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY {7 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs and 

restoring their power to throw off disease. 
A Why suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation 
Why frightened over disordered Kidneys? 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches! 


5 


¢ GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 rs 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 





Importations of Antique Furni- 
ture, bric-a-brac, and objects of Art 
recently received by 


Messrs. SYPHER & CO., 


739 and 741 Broadway, are highly 
interesting. Many of the articles 
have peculiar value from previous 
association, and the expert agent 
of the firm has made many pur- 
chases in England and on the Con- 
tinent of Europe with special refer- 
ence to the fitness of the articles 
for 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 





ras, BACON PIANOS. 122 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOK TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd 8t., 
New York, 
Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
mow exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 


NEW HAVEN 


ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET PARLOR ORGANS. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS. 
Cor. of Bradley and Witliam Sts, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








SEE THE 


CABINET'TOS. 
4 
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—— 


one cs EVERYTHING. 
EDTE he 1A Rinne, PiaNOn, 
et puis U SiPEARD EXD OR- 
GA Large Instruments, » 
macht) ta? SUL TRULAT "ier, 
$ cnooms 1 B . 


= Y’s WA roadwa 
between oth — 13th Streets, New York. 


WEDDING RECEPTIONS 


AND 


PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 


Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe. 
Oysters. Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key, cottoen. ridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 


Also entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver. Glass 
and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinten St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulten, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AT THE 





N. B.— Reliable Waiters sent in all cases, 


OUR STOCK OF 
FRENCH DECORATED LAMPS, 
ORNAMENTAL BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
GAS PORTABLES, Etc. 
WILL BE 
OPEN TO THE RETAIL TRADE 
DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER. 
EDWARD MILLER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
35 WARREN S8T., CORNER CHURCH. 





THE 


TIMES 


paper. 


national journal. 


North and South. Price, $3.00. 


he Philadelphia Times 


“The Weekly 


during the past year. Its contributors from week to week are among 
the foremost men of the nation, and no department of news or 
literature is slighted in any number on any pretext. 
as well to women as to men; hence, although its political intelli- 
gence is full and accurate and its political editorials free and fear- 
less, liberal provision is made for literary, dramatic and musical 
matters, travels and adventure, fiction, poetry, fashions and the 
chronicle of current social events. 
pens of the best writers are engaged, while selections from other 
journals are made with care, taste and fullness that are unsurpassed. 


Now stands confessedly at the head of Philadelphia journalism in 
all that makes a thoroughly complete, general and family news- 
It is more complete in its news, in its special correspon- 
dence, in its varied contributions on all subjects of popular interest, 
and in all the qualities of a newspaper for the family circle and 
for the business man than any of its contemporaries, because its 
facilities and resources are equal to every want of a first-class 


has nearly doubled its 
former large circulation 


Times” 


It is adapted 


In all these departments the 


THE “ANNALS OF THE WAR’’—chapters of unwritten history 
contributed by prominent actors in the war of the rebellion, are 
a valuable feature of the paper and have become a recognized 
depository of such matters, whether from Northern or Southern 
sources. This department, as well as all others, will be kept fully 
up to the high standard of former years. 


>TERMS:< 


THE DAILY TIMES —Deilivered in the City of Philadelphia 
and surrounding Towns for Twelve Cents a week. MAIL SUBSCRIPTIONS, postage 
free, Six Dollars a year, or Fifty Cents a month. 

THE WEEKLY TIMES-—fFifty-six columns of the choicest 
reading, especially prepared to mect the wants of weekly newspaper readers. 
copy, $2.00; Five copies, $8.00; Ten copics, $15.00; 
copy sent free to any person getting up Clubs of ten or twenty. 

THE SUNDAY EDITION —Double sheet, eight pages. The 
best known and most accomplished writers contribute to its columns every week. 
Two Dollars a year, postage free. Single copies, Four Cents. 

THE TIMES ALMANAC-A Manual of Political and other 
Information, published on the First of January, every year. 

THE ANNALS OF THE WAR-A royal octavo volume 
of 800 pages, beautifully illustrated. Written by Principal Participants in the War, 


One 


Twenty copies, $25.00. An Extra 


Fifteen Cents a copy. 


ADDRESS ALL LETTERS AND OTHER COMMUNICATIONS TO 


THE 


TIMES BUILDING, 


Chestnut and Eighth Streets, Philadelphia. 





WS SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 
























































































































































































































































































































































































farm aud Garden. 


The Agricultural Edifor will be giad to receive any 
practical hintr, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable (o those 
of our Subscribers who feel specially interested. 





AGRICULTURE IN THE TENTH 
CENSUS. 

THE most important items in farm produc- 
tion of the United States are those which fur- 
nish the breadstuffs—the cereals. Less than a 
fourth of the aggregate of these products is 
used for “‘bread’’; abont one-tenth is ex- 
ported; by far the greater portion going 
toward the production of pork, beef, mutton, 
eggs, etc., and the feeding of horses. Much 
is said of the use of grain for distilled liquors, 
but it amounts to only one per cent, of the 
whole (24,006,359 bushels in the census year), 
and a Jittle more than one per cent. in the 
nmianufacture of beer. The area and produetof 
1879 are as follows 


Acres Bushels. 
COPD. ccccccces oe .. 62,968,856 1,754,449,435 
Wheat 85,480,052 450,667,043 
Oats . _ 44,5038 407,858,909 
GEES 1,907,717 44,113,495 
Rye eeccdes coun 306 19,831 621 
Buc Sewllant. 848,389 11,817,327 


The area in cereals is, therefore, 118,631,913 
acres apd the product 2,697,737,920 bushels. 
This ts nearly 


twice as much as the quantity 
produced in 18690. The return of corn was 
then 760,914,549 bushela; of wheat, 289,745,- 
626 bushels; of oats, 282,107,157 bushels; all 
cereals, 1,387,209,153 bushels. 
Coun.—Nearly 53 per cent. of the area in 
cereals is occupied by corn, while the product 
is 63 per cent. of the grand aggregate. It is 


grown in every state and in every territory ex 
cept Wyoming and Alaska, and might be 
but not to any appreciable or 
Still there are three 
slates that produced more than 800 million 
bushels, nearly half of the whole; and only 
seven ever have any considerable surplus—viz., 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, and Nebraska. These great central 
valley states contribute 1,200 million bushels, 
68 per cent. of the crop on 53 per cent. of the 
area, exceeding 36 bushels per acre, while the 
average yield for the réa.ninder of the country 
was but 19 bushels. Wlinois alone has one 
seventh of the corn-area, which produce® ak 
most a fifth of the crop. Her corn-fields 
would cover the entire surface of the State of 
New Hampshire. Only Nebraska of the seven 
has less than three million acres, and Iowa and 
Missouri bave each about twice that figure. 
The following is the corrected statement of 
niaize production in the year 1879, in compari- 
son with 1869 of those states which have over 


grown there, 


profitable extent. 


ten million acres in corn; 
States and Terri 1879. 1869. 
tories Acres. Bushels Bushels. 
Alabama . 2,085,020 25,451,278 16,977,948 
Georgia............ 2,538,733 23,262,018 17,616,450 
Illinois ..e» 9,010,381 825,702,481 120,921,305 
Indiana eeeeeee 8,678,420 115,482,300 61,004,535 
Iowa . 6.616,144 275,024,247 68,035,068 
Kansas ... BAIT,8!17 105,729,825 17,025,525 
Kentucky. . 8,021,176 72,862,263 60,091,006 
Missouri! ‘ .. 5,583,265 202,485,7% 66,034,075 
North Carolina... 2,905,419 23,010,889 18,454,215 
GOOD. seecviccas cace 3,281,923 111,877,124 67,501,144 
Tennessee . 2,004,873 62,764,420 41,349,614 


Total in the —_— 
whole country... .62,368,865 


1,754,449,435 760,044,549 


Wueat.—This country is first in the world 
in the growth of this king of bread grains. A 
few years ago France ranked all wheat-yielding 
nations; now her wheat area is but half that 
of the United States. It is astriking fact that, 
with an increase of population that is phe- 
pomenal, the supply per capita has been rapid- 
ly increasing. The figures are as follows: 


Bushels. Per Head. 
FOE cocccccccecescccescce 100,485,944 43 
BE ccccdccnceoccccesasceld epee 6.5 
BRED. cccccccccocccecccsscs 287,745,626 7.8 
BBA. ccvceccrcevccace .. 459,591,008 wv 


The western march of wheat-growing has 
been a necessity of rapid settlement, and a 
convenience, as an easily-cultivated pioneer 
crop for prarie-lands. It {is thus shown: 


Atlantic Central Trane- 
Coast. Belt. Mississippt, 
1549 . 51,657,080 43,522,646 5,306,278 
SID. « a swnssiaiic 68 291,197 04,458,609 25,352,178 
ROOD. ccncccctcensd )7,476,871 140,877,070 8,302,185 
8979... cccees .62,425,324 225,507,490 171,508,279 
All sections have made increase. The Cen- 


tral Belt bas had the largest volume of increase 
and the Trans-Mississippi the largest propor- 
tion. The ratios of progress are thus given 


1849. 1859. 1 1979. 
Atlantic Coast.............415 80.7 2 13.6 
Central Belt................ 3 54.6 49 49.1 
Traus-Mississippl......... 5.3 14.7 81 37.3 


100 100 100 100 


The seaboard and Gulf States of the extreme 
South grow wheat very speringly, havirg oc- 
cupied in wheat but 2,176,2°1 acres, producing 
13,068,298—only 6 per cent. of the breadth and 
8 per cent. of the product. Itis not a region 
generally adapted to this cereal; but there are 
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twenty counties in Texas and portions of 
the other states capable of making lorge yields, 
and some experimental patches have made 40 
bushels per acre. 

New England contributes less than a fourth 
of one per cent. of the wheat-area, but ob 
tains the more than average yield of 15.5 bush- 
els per acre—1,227,087 bushels on 79,008 acres. 
The Middle States neither advance nor retro- 
grade perceptibly. Pennsylvania is the only 
Eastern state that cultivates a miliion acres. 
California avd Oregon had poor harvests in 
1879, having 6 per cent. of the area and 8 per 
cent. of the product. Their norma! product is 
now about one-tenth, 

The states that produce the surplus which 
supplies the East and Europe are the seven aur- 
plus corn states, and fn addition Michigun, 
Wisconsin, and Mivnesota, and two on the 
Pacific Coast, with two territories ( Washing- 
ton and Dakota), which yield as yeta small 
surplus in volume, though large fn proportion 
to areain other crops. 

It isa mistake to assume, as foreigners do, 
and many natives as well,that wheat culture is 
disappearing eastward and passing west of 
the Mississippi; that the Spring wheat region 
supplies most ofthesurplus. Onthecontrary, 
the Winter wheat represented three-fourths of 
the crop in 1879. Of course, California is not 
reckoned a Spring-wheat state. Spring wheat 
has the poorest chance there of any state in 
the Union. Little Spring wheat i~ grown ex- 
cept in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
and Dakota. A little is sown in New York, 
some on the Northwestern Coast. a trifle in 
Kansas, and several other Winter-w !icat states. 
About four-tenths of the crop is produced 
north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi; 
nearly 180,000,000 bushels in the four Winter- 
wheat states—Michigan, Obio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. In this region the yield is improving 
by tile drainage, better cultivation, and re- 
storative methods of progressive agriculture. 

The increase over the census crop of 18690 
was about 40 per cent. in the Spring-wheat 
belt and 75 per cent. in the states of the 
Ohio Valley. Of the 109,000,000 bushels 
gained, these Winter-wheat states furnished 
about 88,000,000, showing very conclusively 
that the unusual foreign demand hasbeen met 
by the sturdy farmers of the Ohio Valley main- 
ly and indicating an ability to answer any 


reasonable future requirement. The record 


atands ; 

’ 1879. 1889. 
i sdeccecesccencs 46:014.849 27,882,159 
Michigan........... $5,532,553 16,265,773 
BRGRNER. 000 cocceces 47, 188,989 27,747,232 
MMOs. ...... 51,110,502 80,128 405 

179,946,913 102, 028, 560 
Wiscongin.......... 24,684,689 21,606,344 
Minsesota.......... 34,625,657 18,866,073 
Pe $1,177,225 29,435,692 
WebrawGem. ...0cceces 18,846,742 2,125,086 
Dakota: ....0..00000 3,018,354 170,662 

107,852,667 76,208,857 


Not alone is this superiority in the absolute 
quantity. Itis also observed in yield per acre. 
The areasin wheat are nearly alike ia both sec 
tions. In the four states between the lakes 
aud the Ohio the acreage is 10,217,156 andthe 
yield per acre 16.6 bushels. In the Spring- 
wheat belt, acreage 9,836,475, yicld peracre 
10.9 bushels, or nearly two-thirds the rate of 
yield for Winter wheat. An equal rate of pro- 
duction would have given 54,000,000 bushels 
more on this acerage, and added fully $30,000,- 
000 to net income of growers. 

It may be said that another season might 
modify or totally reverse these results. That 
is true ina limited degree only. It has not 
been materially different for a series of years 
and the causes in operation just now tend to 
widen the respective differences in yield of 
these sections. 

The Ohio Valley has passed the pioneer stage 
in agriculture, aud is progressing toward true 
agricultural improvement, based on scfentific 
principles and practical economic methcds. 
The aim should be to get still further away 
from primitive methods and average yields of 
10 or 12 bushels per acre, and to approximate 
25 to 30 bushels, common in Old-World wheat- 
growing.—Hos. J. R. Dopee, in ‘Journal of 
American Agriculture."’ 





FEEDING HORSES. 


Tue following extracts are from thé essay 
read by John E. Russell at the Farmers’s Iusti- 
tute at Salem: ‘‘ The horse has the smallcs! 
stomach, in proportion to his size, of any ani- 
mal. Fifteen or sixteen quarts is its utmost 
capacity. This space is completely filled by 
four quarts of oats and the saliva that goes in- 
to the stomach with it. Horses are generally 
overfed and not fed often enough. For a 
horse with moderate work six or eight quart 
of bruised oats and ten pounds of fine bay a 
day is sufficient. This should be fed in, at 
least, three meals and ts better if fed jn four. 

**A borse’s digestion is very rapid, and, there- 
fore, he gets hungry soonerthan aman. When 
he is hungry, he is ineffective and wears out 
very rapidly, Water fills the stomach, lowers 








the temperature, 
therefore,.a horse should not drink immediate- 
ly befors eating. Neither should he be wa. 
tered immediately after enting, because he 
will drink too much, and force some of the 
contents of the stomach into the large intes- 
tines, which will cause scouring. Seoyring is 
also caused by too rapid eating, whieh can be 
prevented by putting half a dozen pebbles 
half the size of the fist into the manger with 
the oats. Give only a moderate drink of wa- 
ter to a horse. A large drink of cold water 
before being driven will have a very quieting 
effect on a nervous horse. A racehorse al- 
ways runs on an empty stomach. Digestion 
progresses moderately during exercise, if the 
exercise is not so violent as to exhaust the 
powers of the horse. 

I consider bruised oats worth twenty per 
cent. mere than whole. They are more com- 
pletely digested. Prefer oats to any other 
grain for horses. Cracked corn is very good 
under some circumstances, but wouldn’t use 
meal orshorts. The disease called big head 
is caused by feeding corn. When a horse 
comes in hot, I would give a moderate feed 
immediately. If the horse is too tired to eat, 
would take hie feed away. A heated horse isa 
reason against watering and for feeding, for 
the system is then just in the condition to be- 
gin digestion. A horse will not founder if fed 
moderately when hot. I prefer dry feed, un- 
less a horse has some disease of the throat or 
lungs. Do not consider it worth while to 
cut hay. I always feed hay from the floor. 
Then the horses do not get particles in their 
eyes. 





HEIFERS FROM THE BEST 
MILEERS. 





We think all the best dairymen are agreed 
in regard to the profit of raising their own 
cows to supply additions to their herds. Very 
few have ever selected a valuable. berd wholly 
by purchase. It has been said that, if total 
depravity can ever be alleged against afarmer, 
it will be found in his representations on the 
sale of cows. We have often enumerated the 
important pointsin favor of home-raised cows, 
and one of the most important is the opportu- 
nity of selecting the heifer calves from the 
best milkers, both for quantity and quality. 
If the dairyman give no heed to this point, he 
will perpetuate his worthless cows with his 
good ones, and thus never improve his dairy 
herd. A large majority of dairymen have 
cowsin their herds that do not pay their keep- 
ing ; and, as they do not apply a test to the in- 
dividual cows, they continue not only to keep 
them, but to breed from them. This is the 
most suieidal policy. Although we strongly 
recommend dairymen to raise their own cows, 
we are far from advising themto perpetuate 
their poor cows. It would be even better 
policy to give them away to a favorite brother- 
in-law. The heifer calves from only the best 
cows should be raised, and the weeding out 
should go onstill further. When these heifers 
come into milk, those that do not come up to 
the proper standard should be discarded. A 
careful test should always be made of eacb 
cow in the herd, and of each heifer during her 
first period of milking. If the heifer has the 
appearance of a well-formed milker and of hay- 
ing bad a good dam, it may not be judicious to 
pass upon her during her first milking season, 
if ber quality is below the standard, for the 
next season may develop ber satisfactorily.— 
Chicago Nationa! Live Stock Journal, 





AN UNUSUAL EXPERIENCE IN 
ARBORICULTURE. 


DurinG the excessive gale of Oct. l4th a 
great many trees were laid prostrate in differ- 
ent parts of Scotland. Some of these were 
large, fine trees, upward of two hundred years 
old; many of them highly ornamental and 
much valued. In a beautiful old avenue lead- 
ing to Dunse Castle, the seat of Mr. F. Hay, a 
dozen of the finest and largest were uprooted 
and laid prostrate across the avenue. The pro- 
prietor was most anxious to have them re- 
stored to their former pvsition, so as to pre- 
serve the beauty and amenity of the avenue, 
and applied to his friend, Mr. Hutchison, of 
Carlowrie, an eminent arboricuiturist, who 
recommended Mr. Shearer, late of Yester, to 
effect the desirable result. Mr. Shearer 
undertook the experiment, and it will be 
learned with interest that this unusual attempt 
has been most successfully carried out. The 
trees are restored to their former position, 
with every prospect of their growing and 
flourishing for many years to come. The 
mechanical appliances used by Mr. Shearer 
were powerful screw-jacks, winches, block 
and tackle, chains, and wire ropes. The trees 
raised are lime trees, about nine feet in cir- 
cumference four feet from the ground and 
sixty feet in hight. The whole work was ac- 
complished without the 
Scotsman, 


slightest biteh.— 
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and dilutes the gastric juice ; » AGRICULTURAL 





B. W. MERRIAM & C0, 


577 Broadway, N. Y.,; 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 
MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive importers of 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
prices exceptionally low. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING. 


CUTLERY, CROCKERY, CHINA, AND GLASS, 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
Coal Vases, Foot-Warmers, etc., etc. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


House-Furnishing Warerooms, 
601 and 603 Sixth Avenue and 
1338 and 1340 Broadway. 


HORSE DISTEMPER!! 


SANFORD’S 
LIQUID REAVE AND DISTEMPER REMEDY 


is a perfect specific for the malady now raging among 
Horses known as Epizo(ty, Distemper, and Pink Eye 
and sure cure for Coughs, Colds, and Heaves. Itis 
kept constantly on hand and used by horse-owners 
as a preventive against Epidemic Distemper. Certifi- 
cates by the score can be given, if desired. Space too 
expensive to print. The appearance of this adver- 
tisement in this paper is proof of its repute. In 
further evidence of the value of Sanford's Liquid 
Heave and Distemper Remedy as an invaluable 
remedy for the diseases among horses mentioned, 
and an earnest of the good faith of the proprietor, 
inquiry may be made of Rev. 8. J. Rogers, Marshall, 
Minn.; Rev. J. V. C. Nellis, Gilbertaville, N. Y.; Rev. a. 
Mattice, Pine Plains, N.Y.; Rev. C. D. Nott, D.D., Wash- 
ington, N. J.; Rev. D. Wortman, D.D., Fort Plain, N. Y. 

Trade supplied by C. N. CRITTENTON, 115 Fulton 
Street, New York; A. McCLURE & CO., Albany, N. Y.; 
Cc. W. SNOW & CO, Syracuse N. Y.; GERITY & 
MORRILL, Elmira, N.Y.; J. N. STEELE, Auburn, N.Y. 


Ask your Druggist to get it. 

Put up in pint bottles. $1 per bottle, or 6 for $5. 
Bent to any point, by express, on receipt of price, by 
E. 8. GREGORY, Druggist, Proprietor, 

Fort Plain, N. ¥. 

N. B.—Cannot be sent by mail. 








AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 





This wire contains six times as many barbs per 
foot as any other, and is the me to 
against large animals. 
not slip through the staple, and is the only ry a 


is ma Am on an entirely Nitlerent principle psn 
other, is | secured bv letters patent, and no in 


minenic upon any oaher patent-right. 
RICAN FENC ING co. 234 West 20th | 8, N. Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed.” It is s 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO,., 





BOLSTER SPRINGS FOR FABM WAGONS. 
Made of Best Oil Tempered Steel, 
SOMETHING NEW! 





~ co: ber Wage’ 
it «qually comfortable for fromone to twen' are 
samirably adapted tothe wauts tsofPruit Growers. 
They are suited to all makes and sizes of Farm andcaa 
attached by one. 


mention this paper. 


SEMPLE & BIRGE MYG. CO., Sr. LovmAie 
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Has been Continuously Published Over Half a Century. 


This is the Leading Journal of American 7 In a and practical value of contents, 
in extent and ability. of correspondence, in quality of oot paper an style of publication, it occupies the 
FIRST RANK. it has no superior in either of the f divisions of 

FARM CROPS and PROCESSES, HORTICULTURE and 
FRUIT GROWING, LIVE STOCK and DAIRYING, 
While it also includes all minor departments of rural interest, such as the Poultry Yard, Entomology. 
Bee-kee} ing. Greenhouse, ot, Veteri hepties Perm Questions ios Answers, Fireside erin 
smestic conomy, and a summary of bit of th the Week, Its ly 
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A ‘LIVE AGRICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 


ot Editors, , jo sedition to thetr ‘Cont , are regularly Any AY aed od many Len diner k te jemroris 
orrespon ar Contributors, among whomare included many Le 
here ana abroad, & and by OVER Ei EIGHT BUND UNDHED DO land V } Write 


ENLARCEMENT TO TWENTY PACES. 


The Volume of Tar Covstry GentLeman for 1882 will be ENLARGED, each weekly number containing 

| | mc Paces instead of sixteen asheretofore (unless during the dullestseason ofthe year). Terms as 
VOWS: 

| Ie IS, oo. c.o ness cnnrsnescavecsvndrcenavecsasncnenussnaened $2.50 Per Year. # 

Four Copies, one year, with an additional copy f for me year free, tothe sender, 610. 

To Cures {Ten Copies, one year, with an additional copy Sor year, free,io the sender, $20, 

And one copy for the year will be turnished gratuitously for Fy crud of Ten Subscribers. 
ty" New Subscribers for the coming yor paying in advance after Nov. Ist, will receive the paper 
| WEEKLY, from receipt of remittance to January Ist, without charge. men copies Free. ress 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Publishers, ALBANY, N.Y. 


FREE TO EVERYBODY'! 


A Beautiful Little Book Book for the Asking. 





























By applying personally at the nearest office of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY (or by postal 
card, if ata distance) any adult person will be presented with a beautifully illustrated copy of a New Book, 
entitled 


Genius Rewarded; or, The Story of the Sewing Machine, 


© utaining a handsome and costiy steel engraving frontispiece, also 28 finely-engraved wood-cuts, and bound 
in an elaborate blue and gold lithographed cover. No charge whatever is made for this handsome book, which 
ean be obtained only by application at the branch and subordinate offices of The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CoO., 


Principal Office | 34 Union Square, New York. 
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AMP DE M. Paris, by Nov., 1878. 
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SEWING MACHINES 


Fon POET UPL OREAKG RAP 


WHEELER & WILSON M’F'G CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE, 
44 East 14th St. (Union Square). 


KNITTER 


For Mauufacturing or Family Use, 
either with or without steam power Over 3,000 
ow 


to be all is aimed for’ it 
all sizes 


oe Ba 
Will not get out of order and 
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THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
in 1896. Bells for all purposes. War- 


ted ain urable. 
rer. EELY & CO., West Troy.N. ¥ 


\ BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Tin for Chw: 
hooks i ‘Alerme, P Poona ete. FULL’ 


Cata) t F 
“YVANDUZEN & TIFT Clnsinceti. ©. 
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DR. KENNEDY’S 


Prairie Weed 


8 .v) 
Throat. it cures Asthma and ping Cough in 
their worst s ms. I want to know reat = 


as tte an peat 

of our own oO ™ e 

h careful atched its ¢ on all ages yo 

tatanes ee age. Sold by all I Drugeiste at el 1 a bot- 

iy 
DONALD KENNEDY, 

ROXBURY, MASS, 
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only $90. Pianos, $125 Rare Tolidey in ay ot netnee oy 
Ready. Write or call on “BEATTY. Washington, N.J. 
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CANCER 


Cured by Dr. Kinostxy, who has treated tn 

Rome, N. Y., nearly 15,000 cases within the 

last 23 years. Doctors, Mimisters, and the 

‘oor cured free. Cross e ee ctreightened? 

‘umors removed ; Fistula ‘and all diseases 
ey an yh treated. Send for Dr. Kin 
d other remedies. Wrive fo 
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| NEW RICH B00! 


make New Ric 

Blood, and ‘wil on completely change the blood in 
the entiresystem in three months. Any person 
who will take 1 pill cach night from 1 to 12 weeks 
may be restored to sound health, if sucha thing 
be possible. Boot by mail for 8 letter stamps. 

« &. JOH ON & co., Boston, Mass., 

ly Bangor, 3 Me. 












Ne Toany coterig wich Catarrh 
ronchitis who earnestly 
desire relief, | can furnish a 
means of Permanent and Pos- 
oe Cure. A Home Treatment. 
No charge for consultation by 
mail. Valuable Treatise Free. 
**His remedies are the outgrowth 
ofhis own experience; they are 
the only known means of per- 
Manent cure.’'—Raptist. ») 
Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, 




















ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 
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CHAS. M. EVANS, cov'T MANUF" R, 
152 W. 4th 8t., CINCINNATI, oO. 
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NEW KNIFE.—9-blodg@iag or Ebony Handle; long 
blade, as carefully made as a razor. Price, post- 
paid,$1. All our goods hand-forged from razor 
steel, and replaced free if soft or 
Sawy. Our Farmers’ Extra Strong, 
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BEES AND HONEY. 


Tue BEE JOURNAL was started in 1861, as a memetly. 

— p its twentieth birthday, January 

ed t6 a weekly, and has not | fully 8% a 

neat ts former excellent reputation, but it sores 

expeeded = expoveensel & greseivel BUY on 
mirers, by advenc: new and progressive teas upon . FA 

of Fine FA an 


NEVER WASTE 


Your time or i wa a @ farm, 7 en 
T cea Sie 


the various topics Bee Culture. {t is the best and and J 

most thoroughly practical publication A. Bees with the BEST MARK 10n 
Honey in the world and all those who keep bees will | ¢ ,000 ACRES 3 _ 
s8 themselves a lasting benefit by sending oe) forthe | * ig | . Basy payments 


y Bee Jovurnat for 1882. All t of the 
numbers for 1881 are sent free to new —- bs for 
1882. It is edited and published by Thomas G. New- 
man, whose reputation as a bee-master is world-wide. 
Send for a mnple copy. Address AMERICAN Bar 
JouRNAL, Chicage, Ill. 


lores Weal 


- Cathartic and Alterative. Is a wel 


Long nen. as rate of interest. For terms 
0. M. BARNES, Saas Mich, 
et 


For SOLDIERS, 
widows, fathers, mothers oF 
children, Thousands pees entitied. Pensions given 
for loss of finger, coene’ ¥ or repeere, care, varicose 








veins corer amy 


BOUNTY. Patents 


i arrants 
Soldiers asd heirs 
rights atonce. Send 
Bounty laws, blanks and | instructions 
7 ers We can refer to th ae of. pias 


ad Cliene Claim Atty’s. ys Lock Box i Waste te, ie4 








known specific for Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 

Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all*waters of this 


class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, STANDARD FERTILIZERS 
foreign and domestic. They impair the . 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induc= Pure Bone Superphosphate <f Lime. 

ing irreparable results Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flow, 


Por sale in bottles only by all leading drug LISTER BROTHERS, 


gists, grocers, and hotels. Congress and Ent Kew, Hgak oa Ome AS? Ip Frpet Street. 
pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. fz farmers Sod Beles hati to soa tor 








THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 


The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 


Witalie, The TAGRAVER.....cccccsccccocessccccncce 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A hetbcnintsncracektesnsnnnenevuedieeds 200 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver.................0000c0008 15 0° 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


aie ii Creare pecccngs co sesesee 1 00 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20.............. 1 00 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20................ 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money, 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 
pages. 


860 SEE: Eh SRE Oe oe $1 00 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Chains DED GAGG. 00.000 cccccccccccccecccocccss (et) 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 





~— — 





251 Breacway, New York. ae 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. | 





WE have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tae INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has ‘Tue INDEPENDENT’’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 


livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cepts each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: an 











“THE INDEPENDENT. December 29, 1881. 
THE MIDDLETOWN PLATE €60,,|SUPERIOR CARVERS 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


“and 13 John Street, New York. MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 
SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE, | xaxens or rrare wane, 
IN NEW DESIGNS, FOR FALL TRADE. Spoons Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


te fast | ER ESTERBROOK’S *Fens. GAR, | “BEST-IN THE WORLD: 


S8TABLIGHED 1790. 











Parlor, Lodge. vlete splat: urniture. 
Wo charge for iia w APPL: ” iigetresod Catalogue 


=u , ih ry ee ” Boston. 





. New York. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


THE a _ y DI ? 
CHICKERING # Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co.,| .Afcumsmmmr 





WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK ...40c. per oz 
A 96-page pamphlet, giving Rules and Designs for 
Corner 14th Street, Union Square, Knitting Silk Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses, 


: ; Babies’ Caps and Boots, Lacgs, etc., will be sent to any 
MANUFACTURERS OF address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re 
&, ceived as money. 
; '|\FINH SILVER-PLATED WARE. | tie szaixex « sumsrrone co., 


460 Broadway, N. Y.; 238 Market St., Philadelphia 
THE NEW METALLIC ACTION UPRIGHT fl Great Assortment of Large and Small .rticles, a 
CHRICKERING PIANO is away IN ADVANCE OF 


Ps a . es 
ALL COMPETITORS in its MANY POINTS OF EX ; designed for HOLIDAY GIFTS. . . B AB BC 0 0K 
CELLENCE OVER ALL. It has NO SUPERIOR , . 


NOR EQUAL IN THE WORLD. Thisis THE ONLY 
PIANO ACTION that is INSENSIBLE TO ATMOS 
PHERIC CHANGES 


ANGE : <A iTiNGUISHE 
Send for Circular and Price Liat ~. aX" ‘ 


All persons wishing to purchase (or ermine) 


ru ey. . 
instruments are respectfully invited to visit our r ; . iy ; A Sentinel that } Never Sleeps. 


Warerooms. 4 ; i A" fy, --— 


- SIMPLE! 
CHICKERING & SONS, TS During this month, as in years past, our large and BARCOCK! EFFECTIVE! 


well-assorted stock, manufactured for the Holiday DURABLE! 
190 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st,, Boston. ART DESIGNS IN OUTLINE ble Agar. phe pa sal sy Ber \) . 7. Eee wae 


res. Inspection is cordially solicited, without 

the slightest oblig tion to purchase . believing visit- , Soom GENERAL AGENT, 

THIS SILK HAS A SOFT FINISH; a ny hy . Mg of selecting new = di- X = 407 Broadw ray. N.Y. City 
rect from the maker, saving thereby one pro! 

WILL NOT SPLIT OR FRAY 


IN WORKING, HENRY C.. HASKELL, Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


we 
My ae MAKER OF COLD JEWELRY, & MIDDLETOWN, 
- AFA No. 12 JOHN STREET, N. Y. CONN. 
- , y . . Branch Warehouses: 


























and 87 John St., New York 

and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 

We have a large and complete assort- a j MAEPACEURENS OF 

' « , Pp ' at 1 ; PUMPS, 

ment of our standanr’« Sleighs, with all FIN r Hydraulic Kams, Garden 

£ Ee , : | Engines, rump Chain and 
sted? ponk ot pihorence Knittin ilk, and an Iilus- PIANO-FORT ES. i edn, ae cute, Ferd 
. = afor using * fame, sent on re 7 © es 
latest styles, at OL abecenteemp. Address, UNEQUALED IN | etc 


Very Low Pri  NONOTUCK SILK CO. Florence, Mase, | THe, ‘Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. | $' Boece am 


WILLIAM KNABE & ©O., Bien of hk tee 


ice, in 
‘ ’ Nos. 204 and 206 West Balt!:iore Coens, | Baltimore, P 1887; Vienna, Austria. ' in 
Send for IWustrated Circulars Burt $s oes No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York 1873 











our patented improvements, and in the 


; and Centennial Exhi- 
bition. 1876. 


and Price-List, Also ae f THE 
Kimball Patent Hub Runners. 5. D. ms & CO., , STARDARD 


KIMBALL BROS., : ‘So a -) The Deandard Fanos of {he World ! — 


Manufacturers of the Orig- Will receive 


A, proms atten The Largest Mstablishment in Existence. SILK. 
> - % Phe Pase Mme ’ . * 
inal Portland Sleigh. eae ee | Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. COLUMBIA BICYCL 


'LE. 
110 and 112 SUDBURY Sle — * - 7, = ‘pp It is what every boy wants 


THE and what every man 
BOSTON, ae Best inthe Market. | 6,4). AT RETAIL. 1ea8l. Fe | ought to have. 


Seld Everywhere. Send 8-cent stamp for Catalogue 
+ saat 2 DOL LS. DOLLS. DOLLS. Hp and Price-List to 
W.D.Turner & Co Immense variety of THE POPE M’F’G Co., 
= v 614 Washi nm St.. Boston, Mass. 
RUBBER STAMPS, STECUS. S SrarPoun Ganev a, KANE Co., Int. TOYS AND GAMES. a Se 


1q BADGES, etc. 66 Fulton St.,N.Y. Gra! 1 & Haines A fine assortment of AGENTS WANTED > Saves for ,000e 
° . 


CLOCKS, BROREES, FANCY GCGDE, Easy work. Send for Price Listand Termsto >’ 
DIAMONDS "118 Chambers Ny RICH BISQUE FIGURES, VASES, PLAQUES. ATIONAL NEWSPAPER AGENCY, Quincy, Micu 
i 


























wa ct tl CHINA AND GLASSWARE. —_ 


A SPECIALTY. USE DEVOE’S Original and only genuine ARC 


FINE WATCHES, RICH JEWELRY B Oi Oe ee 
’ =. at ° 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, rilliant y } Nos, 20 to 4 Park Place, New York. 


ONLY BSroRR, 171 BROADWAY, Cor. Cortlandt St., N. Y. DEV OE WF'GC 0., rr’ "rm, New Vork City. 


HOLMES, BOOTH «& HAYDENS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 














PRINTING PRESSES = 


from 75 cents to $200. Circulars 
free. Specimen Book of Type, 10 
cents. kinds of cards, 10 cents, 
JOSEPH WATSON, 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


p> an 7 — ; i : ) | * Established 1817. * 
Ved. Hatin avin & Co, 


29 Union Square, 29 


have just received Latest Designs in 


Watches, Jewelry, 
CLEOPATRA. Bronzes, Clocks, 


os a a! Paris and Vienna Novelties. 
STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED *%, FINE. cae 
Consisting of Forks, Spoons, Butter- Knives, Gugiii-ehalle, etc., etc, JAMES NARDIN 


MANUFACTURED BY 


R. WALLACE & SONS MANUFACTURING CO., Wallingford, Conn. * WATCH. te 





“ JAPANESE.” 
GaLNALV 
« ISINVAVE , 

















‘a Te xDayENDEeT’? Press, Nos. ‘21 axsp 33 Ross Sreeer. 








